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Portrait    Attachment 

You  can  work  within  arm's  length 
of  your  subject  with  this  handy  little 
attachment  slipped  on  over  the  reg- 
ular lens  equipment — obviously  the 
result  is  a  large  image.  Head  and 
shoulder  portraits,  for  example,  oc- 
cupy a  large  part  of  the  picture  area. 


The  price  of  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  is  fiftv  cents. 
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THE  WONDER  YEAR 


BY  ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 


NO  augle  from  wliich  we  may 
look  at  the  year  1917  can 
fail  to  reveal  it  as  an  amaz- 
ingly picturesque  3'ear,  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  histor}^  of 
the  world. 

The  world  has,  alas!  had  thou- 
sands of  wars,  and  dark  years  have 
passed  before  various  peoples.   But 


never  before  were  so  many  nations, 
so  many  acres  of  the  earth,  so 
many  millions  of  the  earth's  crea- 
tures involved  in  a  single  conflict. 
Especially  are  the  months  now 
passing  uniquelj'  memorable,  for 
the  great  Republic  to  the  south 
has  entered  into  the  turmoil  of  the 
world  war,  bringing  a  freshness  and 
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uildings  were  blown  into  the  Somme  by  the  Germans,  and  British  soldiers 
are  seen  clearing  a  path  for  the  river 
From  a  photograph  made  at  the  Front 


energy  which  promises  at  this 
pha.se  of  the  conflict  to  produce 
decisive  results. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  year, 
wonderful  in  its  significance,  won- 
derful in  its  human  activities. 

It  is  a  bustling  year,  and  no  one 
interested  in  the  drama  of  life 
in  all  of  its  little  and  big  elements, 
can  help  feeling  that  just  now  the 
world  at  home  and  the  world  re- 
mote are  more  picturesque  than 
ever  before. 

The  interest  of  eveiy  picture 
must  follow  its  meaning.  The 
meaning  of  a  photograph  must 
be  greater  to  one  than  to  another, 
so  that  its  interest  must  be  ex- 
pected to  vary  in  the  same  degree. 


When  we  stop  to  think  what  the 
world  picture  to-daj'  means  to  the 
world,  we  have  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  tremendous  interest  of 
these  pictures. 

This  meaning  is  not  confined  to 
battle  fronts,  to  big  guns,  to  trans- 
ports, to  camps  and  parades.  Be- 
cause the  war  has  reflected  itself 
in  every  phase  of  life,  in  everj^  re- 
mote village  as  well  as  in  the 
spreading  cities,  a  thousand  phases 
of  life  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances had  but  a  matter-of-fact 
interest,  now  have  an  interest  mag- 
nified bj'  the  immensity  of  a  vast 
event. 

The  farmer  at  work  in  the  fields 
means   something   to-day   that   he 
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A  ROUGH   SPOT 


could  not  mean  in  times  of  peace, 
for  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
upon  him  with  an  intense  eager- 
ness. He  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  drama  as  the  man  in 
the  trench.  The  new  ship  sliding 
into  the  sea  has  an  extraordinarily 
heightened  significance.  The  col- 
lege campus  has  resounded  to  fife 
and  drum.  The  children's  "sol- 
dier caps"  start  one  to  thinking  on 
lines  unusual  to  him — start  him  to 
wondering,  perhaps  with  a  lump 
in  the  throat,  what  about  these 
babies?  Shall  they  grow  up  to  in- 
herit the  liberties  we  have  enjoyed 
or  shall  they  and  their  children 
become  subservient  to  a  foreign 
military  autocracy? 

To   think   of   these   things   is   to 


feel  a  special  eagerness  for  Kodak 
enterprises.  In  other  words,  we 
are  picturing  our  thoughts  when 
we  picture  war  time  in  all  of  its 
graphic  movement. 

Pictures  talk  louder  than  words. 
They  have  more  than  a  power  to 
please — they  have  a  power  to  re- 
cord, to  guide,  to  stimulate. 

Yet  I  am  thinking  just  at  this 
moment  less  about  the  historic  in- 
terest of  pictures  taken  in  war 
time,  near  and  far  from  battle  it- 
self, than  I  am  of  the  downright 
hiuiian  interest  of  eveiy  picture  of 
which  we  can  say:  "This  was  in 
1917  when  the  Great  War  was  at 
its  height." 

Though  the  picture  itself  may 
reflect    no   activity   special   to   war 
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time,  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to 
that  momentous  era  will  always 
give  it  a  certain  coloring. 

I  found  myself  the  other  da>- 
taking  a  picture  of  our  home  and 
garden  (with  the  dog  and  the 
baby)  for  a  souvenir  value  I  know 
it  will  alwaj's  have  in  those  hap- 
pier daj's  when  peace  comes  back 
and  we  shall  look  upon  1917  as 
having  been  the  climax  of  the 
mighty  struggle. 

Thousands  of  home  pictures  arc 
going  to  the  "boys"  in  camp  and 
across  the  sea,  and  precious  Kodak 
images  are  coming  back  to  tell  their 
little  part  in  the  story  of  the  won- 
der year.  Who  shall  undertake  to 
estimate  the  future  value  of  this 
picture  of  brother  Jack  in  his  khaki 
on  the  way  to  his  first  camp?  It  is 
already  worth  more  than  a  thous- 
and times  its  weight  in  photogra- 
phic silver. 


WAR  PLAV 
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THE  DRY  MOUXTIXG 
OF  PRINTS 

A  HOT  flatiron  and  a  sheet 
L\  of  Kodak  Diy  !Mount- 
-^^  ing  Tissue  are  all  that 
is  needed  for  'mounting  a 
print  so  it  will  always  re- 
main flat,  on  even  the  thin- 
nest card  or  on  a  sheet  o:' 
paper.  Kodak  Diy  Mount- 
ing Tissue  is  an  ideal  me- 
dium for  attaching  prints  to 
the  leaves  of  albums  and 
books.  It  is  furnished  b> 
Kodak  dealers  in, sheets  cw 
to  fit  all  the  standard  sizt  - 
of  photographs  and  in  rolls 
20  inches  wide  by  5  yards 
long. 
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Fig.  1 


REFLECTIONS  IN  WATER 


WHEN  the  foreground  of  the 
subject  we  wish  to  photo- 
graph consists  of  water 
we  should,  whenever  possible, 
avoid  representing  the  water  as  an 
unbroken  mass  of  white  or  gray. 
We  can  nearly  always  do  this  un- 
less the  water  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  there  are  no  objects  or  reflec- 
tions outlined  on  its  surface.    When 


ripples  or  waves  are  seen  these  can 
be  recorded,  if  the  light  is  good, 
with  an  ordinary  snapshot  expos- 
ure, and  when  the  shore  line  across 
the  water  is  near  enough  so  that 
the  reflections  from  objects  on  the 
shore  will  be  prominent  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  these  re- 
flections will  very  effectively  fur- 
nish the  needed  foreground  detail. 


Fig.  2. — Made  with  a  Graf  lex  on  Eastman  film  from  deck  of  steamer  going  about  20 
miles  per  hour  in  opposite  direction;  f.5.6;  1-295  sec.,  4.43  p.m.,  June  2jth 
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If  the  water  is  clear,  is  unruffled 
by  wind  or  current,  and  there  is 
nothing  fioating  on  or  protruding 
through  its  surface  it  will  give 
mirror-like  reflections.    Under  these 


conditions  uniciue  pictures  can  be 
made  which,  when  trimmed  so  the 
shore  line  is  nearer  the  middle  than 
the  margin  of  the  print,  will  often 
make  us  wonder  whether  we   are 
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viewing  the  picture  right   side  up 
or  upside  down. 

It  was  under  these  concUtions 
that  the  photograph  represented 
by  Fig.  1  was  made.  The  reflec- 
tions are  nearh^  as  briUiantly  ren- 
dered as  the  objects  they  reflect. 
By  turning  the  picture  sideways, 
so  it  will  be  seen  as  a  vertical  panel, 
each  of  its  sides  will  appear  as  al- 
most a  duplicate  of  the  other. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  subject  photo- 
graphed against  the  light,  that  is, 
with  the  sun  in  front  of  the  camera. 
To  prevent  the  sun  from  .shining  on 
the  lens  and  fogging  the  film,  a  hat 
was  held  slighth*  in  front  of  and 
about  a  foot  above  the  camera. 
The  water  was  muddy,  but  its  sur- 
face was  smooth  enough  to  give  a 
reflected  image  of  the  clouds  in  the 
sky  and  the  dark  colored  boat. 

The  type  of  picture  represented 
by  Fig.  3  can  be  made  wherever 
trees  grow  beside  water. 

When  photographing  reflections 
we  should  remember  that  the  calm- 
er the  surface  of  the  water  the  more 
sharply  outlined  will  be  the  reflec- 
tions and  that  while  the  most  bril- 
liant reflections  are  seen  in  clear 
water,  all  water,  no  matter  how 
turbid  it  may  be.  will  give  reflec- 


tions when  viewed  at  the  right 
angle,  if  its  surface  is  not  too  rough. 

B}^  watching  the  image  in  the 
finder,  when  the  camera  is  held  at 
different  heights  above  the  water 
level,  we  can  determine  from  which 
elevation  the  most  pleasing  pic- 
tures can  be  obtained.  Fig.  1  was 
photographed  from  a  low  position, 
the  camera  being  held  quite  near 
the  water  level.  Fig.  2  was  made 
from  the  upper  deck  of  a  large 
steamer,  the  camera  being  at  least 
twenty  feet  above  the  water. 

Give  the  same  exposure  for  a  re- 
flected image  that  .you  would  give 
for  the  subject  the  reflection  repre- 
.sents.  When  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  trj^  }^5  of  a  second  with 
stop  16  if  there  are  more  dark  than 
light  tones  in  the  subject  and  Ho  of 
a  second  with  stop  16  if  there  are 
more  light  than  dark  tones.  With 
cameras  that  have  no  stop  16  make 
a  snapshot  exposure. 


To  insure  having  parallel  verti- 
cal lines  in  the  subject  appear  par- 
allel in  the  picture,  the  camera 
must  be  held  so  these  lines  will  be 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  finder. 
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}fadc  ci-ith  No.  lA  Special  Kodak:  sfof,  f.6.^;  by  the  light  of  one  No.  I  East- 
man Flashshcet,  held  in  Kodak  Flashsheet  Holder;  group  about  2i  ft. 
from  camera;  Flashsheet  about  20  ft.  from  group 


A  FLASHLIGHT  STORY 


BY   B.    B.    SNOWDEN 


HAVE    j'ou    ever    made    flash- 
light pictures?     Would  j'ou 
know   how   to    if   the   need 
arose  ? 

If  not,  best  learn  now.  Tested 
knowledge  is  a  useful  thing  to  have 
on  tap.  It  enables  you  to  go  ahead 
at  the  proper  moment  and  do  the 
thing  without-  a  hitch.  Besides, 
you  may  easily  find  that  the  flash- 
light method  is  the  very  one  for 
certain  kinds  of  pictures  you  have 
always  wanted.  It  is  a  fact  that 
fewreahze  the  possibilities  of  flash- 
light, with  its  opportunities  for 
controlling  the  illumination,  imtil 
they  have  tried  it. 

A  modest  acquaintance  with 
flashlight  served'  me  a  good  turn 
in  the  case  that  I  shall  tell  of.  An 
'"Old-Fashioned  Garden  Party" 
wastobe  held  in  a  large  public  liall. 


Figures 

oo 


Figun 


o 


\ 


FlashsheeT 


o 


Camera 


Diagram  shoieing  relative  positions  of 
Subjects,  Camera  and  Flashsheet  at  the 
time  above  picture  u'as  made.  Unless 
the  Flashsheet  is  behind  the  camera  the 
lens  must  be  shaded  with,  for  instance, 
the  body  or  a  piece  of  cardboard,  or  the 
flash   zvill  fog  the  negative. 
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Much  labor  had  been  expended  in 
erecting  rustic  booths  and  decking 
them  profusely  with  artificial  flow- 
ers, made  entirety  by  the  women  in 
charge.  The  latter  were  garbed  for 
the  occasion  in  the  fashions  of  an 
earlier  da}^.  resurrected  from  old 
clothespresses  and  attic  trunks. 
Altogether,  the  "garden  party" 
was  to  be  a  very  striking  affair,  so 
much  so  that  those  who  had  ar- 
ranged it  felt  that  some  pictures 
should  be  made  to  preserve  their 
memories  of  the  occasion.  At  this 
point  they  turned  to  me. 


o 


Figure 


Made  with  No.  lA  Special  Kodak;  stop,  f.6.3; 
one  No.  I  Eastman  Flashshcet  in  Kodak 
Flashsheet  Holder.  Subject  about  I2  ft.  from 
Camera;  Flashsheet  ignited  about  16  ft.  from 
subject. 


Q 


Camerv 


-7^ 


FlashsheeT 


Diagram  for  picture  opposite 
shows  that  the  Flashsheet  -vas 
ignited  beliind  the  camera.  In 
such  cases  the  lens  need  not 
be  shaded. 


A  morning  visit  to  the  hall 
tilled  me  with  misgivings.  The 
display  was  effective,  but  diffi- 
cult to  make  effective  in  a 
picture.  The  booths  and  dec- 
orations were  too  scattered  to 
yield  a  good  general  view. 
Moreover,  by  daylight  the 
illusion  was  altogether  lost. 

Mj^  decision  was  to  make 
the  photographs  at  night,  by 
flashlight,  before  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  public, 
taking  views  of  different  effects 
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instead  of  trying  to  make  one  gen- 
eral picture.  Two  of  those  views 
are  shown  herewith.  The  data 
under  the  pictures,  together  with 
the  accompanying  diagrams,  ex- 
plain how  these  pictures  were 
made. 

In  each  case  the  exposures  were 
made  at  the  largest  aperture  of  the 
lens,  /.6.3  on  my  No.  lA  Special 
Kodak,  and  that  suggests  an  im- 
portant point:  With  this  method 
of  illumination,  the  larger  the  open- 
ing of  the  lens  the  less  flashlight 
you  need.  If  one  sheet  is  necessary 
at  /.8  (U.S.4),  two  sheets  will  be 
necessary  at  /.ll  (U.S.8),  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  when  the  figures  to 
be  photographed  are  all  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  camera,  it 
is  best  to  use  the  largest  aperture 
available. 

In  order  to  avoid  causing  nerv- 
ousness in  the  subjects  I  went 
through  a  preliminary  arrange- 
m^t  of  the  pose  for  each  exposure, 
getting  the  figures  located  as  they 
should  be  in  the  finder  and  then 
releasing  them  from  their  positions 
until  I  should  be  ready  for  the 
picture.  They  were  not  recalled 
from  the  diflferent  booths  until 
every  detail  had  been  arranged  and 


the  picture  could  be  made  without 
a  moment's  delay.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lights  in  the  hall  were 
left  on,  partly  to  decrease  the 
contrasts,  but  much  more  to  keep 
the  subjects  at  their  ease  and  to 
avoid  the  staring  expression  of 
the  eyes  sometimes  seen  in  flash- 
light portraits  that  were  made  in 
very  dark  rooms.  In  flashlight 
work  the  shutter  uuist  not  be 
opened  until  the  instant  before 
the  flashlight  is  ignited,  and  the 
shutter  must  be  closed  immed- 
iately after  the  flash.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  light  in  the  room 
will  cause  a  double  image,  show- 
ing movement  of  the  subjects,  to 
appear  in  the  negative. 

For  some  subjects  flashlight  is 
by  far  the  best  illumination  to 
use.  In  photographing  rooms  that 
are  tlimly  lighted  during  the  day- 
time, or  rooms  in  which  the  light- 
ing is  very  contrasty — dark  in 
some  parts  and  light  in  other  parts 
— flashlight  is  a  great  convenience, 
as  it  will  enable  one  to  easily 
secure  pictures  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  or  wholly  impossible 
to  secui'e  by  daylight,  while  for 
indoor  photography  at  night  it  is 
indispen.sable. 
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WATER  MARKS   ON  NEGATIVES 


WHEN  a  dry  negative  be- 
comes spattered  with  w;Vter 
no  harm  will  result  if  it  is 
immediately  completely  immersed 
in  water  and  then  dried.  If  drops 
of  water  are  allowed  to  drv  on  a 


negative  they  will  cause  spots  of 
lesser  density  than  their  surround- 
ings. These  spots  will  show  in  the 
print. 

When  a  partly  dried  negative  is 
moved  to  a  place  where  the  drying 
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is  considerably  hastcneil  a  differ- 
ence in  density  between  the  slowly 
dried  and  the  rapidly  dried  parts 
will  result.  This  will  also  show  in 
the  print. 

Water  marks  and  uneven  drying 
marks  can  often  be  removed  from 
a  negative  by  placing  it  in  water 
that  is  not  colder  than  65  degrees 
nor  warmer  than  70  degrees  and 
leaving  it  there  until  the  water 
has  penetrated  and  uniformh'  ex- 
panded all  the  gelatine.  This  will 
usually  take  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hoiH-.  depending  on  the  hard- 
ness   of    the    gelatine.      After    the 


negative  has  been  in  the  water  half 
an  hour,  it  should  be  examined,  by 
hokling  it  up  to  the  light  and  look- 
ing through  it,  then,  if  the  water 
marks  are  still  visible  it  should  be 
returned  to  the  water.  It  is  well 
to  leave  it  in  the  water  about  fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  water  marks 
have  disappeared,  after  which  the 
water  should  be  drained  from  the 
negative,  and,  after  all  drops  of 
water  that  form  have  been  re- 
moved from  both  its  sides,  it 
shoidd  be  dried  where  the  air  is 
free  from  dust  and  is  constantly 
changing. 
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HALATION 


BY    DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 


AKKiEND  in  Australia  has  sent 
lis  some  pliotographs  talcen 
-  at  night  in  his  home  town 
showing  the  beach  and  the  Hghts 
along  the  water  front.  He  took 
his  first  picture  on  an  ordinary 
rapid  plate  and  the  lights  appear 
in  the  photograph  as  bright  spots 
surroimded  by  a  dark  ring,  beyond 
which  is  another  ring  of  bright 
light  (Fig.  1). 


Fig.   1 

This  curious  effect  is  due  to  what 
is  called  halation. 

Halation  is  caused  by  light  wiiich 
passes  completely  through  the 
emulsion,  and  al.so  through  the 
glass  on  which  emulsion  is  coated, 
and  is  then  reflected  back  into  the 
emulsion  from  the  back  of  the 
glass.  The  simplest  form  of  such 
reflection  is  shown  by  the  diagram, 


Fig.  2,  where  we  see  a  ra>-  of  light 
falling  on  the  emulsion  at  A.  Most 
of  this  hght  is  absorbed  by  the 
emulsion  but  some  of  it  passes 
through  to  the  glass  and  is  reflected 
from  the  back  of  the  glass,  so  that 
it  reaches  the  emulsion  again  at  B. 
But  this  simple  diagram  does  not 
accoimt  for  the  appearance  of  the 
lights  in  Fig.  1,  because  if  a  ray 
of  light  had  fallen  on  the  plate 
squarely  at  right  angles  and  had 
passed  through  the  emulsion  at 
right  angles  it  would  be  reflected 
straight  back  and  the  halation 
would  not  be  spread  beyond  the 
image,  whereas,  halation  is  just  as 


Silver  Bromide 
Grains 


ErnulsiO': 


Clczss 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  2 


bad  HI  the  center  of  the  picture 
where  the  light  fell  squarely  on  the 
emulsion  as  at  the  edges.  Also,  it 
does  not  account  for  the  rings 
around  the  lights. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  light  falling 
on  a  photographic  plate  does  not 
go  straight  through  in  this  simple 
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\va\".  \\'liL'U  a  narrow  ray  of  light 
falls  on  the  grains  of  silver  bromide 
it  is  reflected  from  them  and  scat- 
tered about. 

So  we  must  imagine  that  if  we 
could  examine  a  magnified  section 
through  the  plate  we  should  see  the 
light  falling  on  the  emulsion  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  so  that  a  narrow  beam 
of  light  is  spread  out  into  a  kind  of 
blur,  the  size  of  the  blurring  being 
very  minute  but  still  appreciable. 
This  effect  of  the  light  spreading 
in  the  film,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4, 
is  called  Irradiation. 


Fig.  5 

In  order  to  imderstand  this  we 
must  look  at  the  waj'  in  which  dif- 
ferent rays  of  hght  travel  through 
glass.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes 
from  the  air  into  a  block  of  glass  it 
is  bent  by  the  glass,  which  is  a 
medium  of  different  density,  and 
when  it  leaves  the  glass  again  it  is 
bent  back  so  as  to  travel  along  a 
path  parallel  to  that  along  which 
it  entered  the  glass;  but  if  a  ray 
leaving  the  glass  meets  the  surface 
at  too  big  an  angle  it  cannot  go 
out  and  it  will  be  totally  reflected 
back  again  (see  Fig.  6). 


Emulsion 


Glass 

^FiG.  4 

We  see  then  that  the  light  which 
passes  through  the  emulsion  of  the 
photographic  plate  is  traveling  in 
all  directions,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  direction  before  it  reached 
the  emulsion,  and  if  we  follow 
the  light  into  the  glass  we  shall 
find  that  most  of  the  rays  pass 
out  of  the  glass  again  into  the 
air,  but  that  some  of  them  are 
reflected  back  into  the  emulsion 
(Fig.  5). 


Front  Surface  of 
Back  Surface  of  Glass 


Fig.  6 

It  is  these  totally  reflected  rays 
which  produce  the  ring  of  halation. 
When  the  image  of  the  lamp  falls 
on  the  emulsion  and  enters  it  the 
rays  are  spread  out  by  irradiation 
so  that  we  get  a  small  spot  at  the 
center  of  the  lamp ;  then  this  scat- 
tered light  passes  into  the  glass  of 
the  plate  and  the  rays  which  are 
near  the  center  pass  through   the 
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Fig.  7 


glass  and  we  get  a  dark  ring,  but 
when  suddenly  the  angle  of  the 
rays  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  gets 
too  big  to  get  out  they  are  reflected 
back  and  produce  a  sharp  ring  of 
halation  around  the  center  of  the 
image,  and  then,  as  they  go  further 
and  further  from  the  image  the 
light  gets  weaker  and  the  halation 
fades  away  again. 

Thus,  as  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
7,  we  can  account  completely  for 
the  rings  of  light  shown  in  the 
picture  sent  us  by  our  Australian 
friend. 

If  we  could  coat  the  back  of  the 
glass  with  some  substance  into 
which  the  rays  would  pass  directly 
from  the  glass  and  which  would 
completely  absorb  them,  we  should 
wholly  prevent  the  halation,  and 
if  we  choose  this  "backing"  as  it 
is  called,  so  that  it  is  of  the  right 


kind  and  almost  entirely  absorbs 
the  light,  allowing  very  little  of  it 
to  be  reflected,  then  it  will  be  quite 
effective  in  reducing  halation,  but 
in  practice  it  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  get  a  satisfactory  substance  for 
backing  and  to  apply  it  correctly. 
Our  Australian  friend  tried  a 
"backed"  plate,  and  although  he 
got  rid  of  the  sharp  rings  of  hala- 
tion his  lights  are  still  obscured  by 


Fig.  8 
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Fig.  9 

irregular  blotches  of  light  reflected 
from  the  back  of  the  glass  (Fig. 
8). 

The  best  way  of  avoiding  hala- 
tion is  not  to  have  any  glass  at  all. 
If  we  take  the  photograph  on  film 


the  film  is  so  thin  that  the  light  has 
very  little  room  to  spread  and  we 
get  only  a  veiy  small  spreading  of 
the  light  rays.  This  spreading,  in 
fact,  is  no  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  give  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the 
eye,  since  there  really  is  a  spread- 
ing of  the  light  in  the  eye,  and  we 
do  not  actually  see  a  bright  light 
on  a  dark  night  as  perfectly  sharp, 
but  as  having  a  small  amount  of 
blur  around  it.  So  that  in  Fig.  9. 
which  was  taken  on  Kodak  film, 
we  get  a  result  which  gives  a  verj' 
good  idea  of  the  scene  as  it  ap- 
peared. 


A  GARDEN  FROLIC 
Made  vinth  No.  lA  Kodak  Jr. 
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DRYING  NEGATIVES 

A  negative  that  is  technically  perfect  when  removed  jrom  the  wash 
water,  ajter  fixing,  may  he  impaired  by  uneven  or  too  slow  drying.  The 
importance  of  drying  negatives  under  the  best  obtainable  conditions  is 
often  overlooked. 

The  statements  in  the  foUoiving  article,  which  is  a  revision  of  one 
published  in  the  June,  1914  Kodakcry,  are  based  on  the  experiences  of 
many  careful  workers. 


THE  drying  of  negatives — after 
they  have  been  developed, 
fixed  and  washed — is  ordinar- 
ily such  a  simple  matter  that  it 
seldom  needs  any  particular  at- 
tention; but  as  the  drying  process 
may  affect  the  printing  quality  of 
negatives  we  should  dry  them  in 
the  manner  which  insures  the  best 
results.    . 

When  the  negatives  have  been 
removed  from  the  wash  water,  and 
the  water  has  drained  off,  the  sur- 
face of  the  negatives  should  be 
examined  and  if  drops  of  water 
have    formed   thcv   should   be   re- 


moved. If  allowed  to  remain  they 
will  cause  dark  spots  on  the  print. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  dry 
negatives  is  to  place  them  in  a 
current  of  air.  This  can  usually  be 
found  near  an  open  window,  or  a 
draft  can  be  created  with  an  elec- 
tric fan. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  when 
the  negatives  are  placed  where  the 
air  is  changing,  they  will  dry  in 
from  one  to  three  hours,  and  the 
only  precaution  needed  is  to  sae 
that  they  are  dried  where  no  dust 
can  settle  on  them.  When  dust 
settles  on  a  wet  negative  it  becomes 


ART  AND  NATURE 

Made  with  No.  sA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


CEMENTING  THE  l'iPiv^ 
Made  with  No.  jiA  Pocket  Kodak 
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SO  firmly  attached  to  the  gelatine 
that  it  can  only  be  removed  (with 
a  tuft  of  cotton)  after  the  gelatine 
has  been  again  softened  by  immer- 
sion in  water.  If  the  dust  is  left  on 
the  negative  it  will  make  white 
spots  on  the  print. 

When  wet  negatives  are  placed 
in  a  warm,  close  room  they  will 
dry  very  slowly.  This  will  increase 
their  density  and  likewise  destroy 
their  delicate  gradations;  and 
should  the  drying  be  excessively 
prolonged  (eighteen  hours  or  more) 
a  chemical  change,  of  which  we  are 
informed  by  a  very  perceptible 
odor,  will  take  place  in  the  gelatine. 
When  this  occurs  the  negative  will 
become  coarse-grained.  While  the 
coarse  grain  of  such  a  negative  may 
rarely  be  noticed  in  a  contact  print  it 
will  show  plainly  in  an  enlargement. 

On  a  sultry  day  in  summer  the 
air  is  warm,  excessively  humid  and 
stagnant.      As   the    atmosphere   is 


almost  saturated  with  water  va- 
por it  absorbs  the  moisture  from 
wet  negatives  very  slowly.  On 
such  days  some  workers,  having 
no  electric  fan  available,  hasten 
the  drying  of  their  negatives  by 
immersing  them  in  alcohol.  This 
method  is  vmreliable  and  may 
create  complications.  When  the 
water  is  cjuickly  withdrawn  from 
the  negatives  by  immersing  them 
in  successive  baths  of  alcohol  the 
gelatine  may  contract  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  crack.  If  there  is  a 
trace  of  hypo  left  in  the  negatives 
they  will  become  streaked  or 
stained  when  the  alcohol  comes 
into  contact  with  the  hypo,  while, 
if  the  alcohol  is  impure,  it  may 
also  cause  stains.  A  further  and  im- 
portant objection  to  the  use  of  alco- 
hol is  that  it  makes  the  emulsion 
hard,  or  as  it  is  termed,  "horny." 
Wood  alcohol  must  never  be  used, 
as  it  will  dissolve  film. 


A  CORNER  OF  HAMPTON  COURT 
Made  with  No.  3A  Pocket  Kodak 
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Diying  negatiA'es  o\er  a  gas  or 
oil  stove  is  hazardous.  It.  often 
results  in  melting  the  gelatine, 
thus  ruining  the  negatives. 

In  houses  equipped  with  hot  air 
furnaces  a  draft  can  usually  be 
created  in  the  evening  of  the  most 
sultry  day.  The  entrance  to  the 
air  flue,  through  which  the  outdoor 
air  passes  to  the  furnace,  is  always 
located  near  the  ground.  As  the 
ground  cools  diu-ing  the  night,  the 
air  near  the  ground  will  become 
cooler  than  the  air  in  the  house, 
and  by  opening  a  register .  (prefer- 
ably in  a  second-storey  room)  this 
cool  air  will  enter  the  flue  and, 
being  heavier  than  the  air  in  the 
house,  will  displace  it,  thus  creat- 
ing a  draft,  and  when  negatives 
are  placed  in  this  draft  they  will 
dry  promptly.  This  method  has 
been  used  by  the  writer  for  many 
years. 

When  this  method  is  not  avail- 
able the  negatives  should  be  left 
an  hour  or  more  in  a  fresh  acid 
fixing  bath  (this  prolonged  fixing 
will  do  no  harm)  after  which  they 
will  be  thoroughly'  hardened,  and 
then,  after  they  have  been  washed, 
they  should  be  placed  between 
open  windows  or  doors  where  they 
will  usually  dry  in  a  few  hours. 

In  heated  rooms  in  winter  the 
air  is  very  dry,  and  wet  negatives 
placed  where  the  air  is  moving,  as 
it  always  is  near  the  source  of  heat, 
will  dry  rapidly. 

Wet  negatives  should  not  be 
placed  near  a  stove,  as  the  heat 
may  be  too  intense,  but  they  may 
safely  be  placed  a  few  feet  from  a 
hot-air  register  or  a  steam  or  hot- 
water  radiator. 

Negatives  should  never  be  dried 


in  a  cold  room  in  winter,  unless  a 
current  of  air  is  passing  through 
the  room  and  the  temperature  is 
considerably  above  the  freezing 
point.  Should  the  moisture  in  the 
gelatine  freeze  the  negatives  would 
be  ruined. 

While  the  negatives  are  drying 
they  should  not  be  moved  from 
the  place  where  the  drjdng  began. 
Shoidd  it  be  found,  after  they  have 
partly  dried,  that  the  drying  is 
proceeding  slowly,  and  they  are 
then  moved  to  a  place  where  they 
will  dry  more  rapidly,  a  pro- 
nounced difference  in  density,  with 
sharply  defined  lines  between  the 
slowly  dried  and  the  rapidly  dried 
parts,  will  result. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is 
evident  that  the  simplest  and  best 
way  to  dry  negatives  is  to  dry 
them  where  the  air  is  moving. 


AN  ENGLISH  COTTAGE 
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FOR    THE    ASSISTANCE    OF    OUR 
READERS 

SINCE  you  first  begaii  making  pictures  you 
surely  have  found  that  as  you  have  be- 
come more  proficient  you  have  become 
more  particular  about  the  quality  of  your  work, 
and  that  pictures  which  you  once  thought  per- 
fect seem  less  so  in  the  light  of  acquired  know- 
ledge. Do  you  know  why  they  now  do  not 
wholly  ]:)lease  you?  It  is  because  you  have 
learned  how  to  detect  mistakes  but  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  wliolly  avoid  or  correct 
them. 

Do  you  wish  us  to  help  you?  Would  you 
care  to  have  us  criticise  your  jihotographs  ? 
If  so,  send  us  the  prints,  together  with  the 
negatives  from  which  they  were  made,  stating 
the  name  of  the  camera,  the  name  and  grade 
of  the  paper  used  for  making  the  prints, 
whether  the  negatives  were  developed  in  the 
tank  or  iii  the  tray,  the  time  of  day,  the  date 
and  the  light  conditions  prevailing  when  the 
exposure  was  made,  the  stop  used  and  the 
exposure  given:  then  we  will  gladly  write 
you  our  opinion  and  will  try  to  assist  you 
in  becoming  more  proficient  in  your  work. 
The  negatives  and  prints  will  be  promptly 
returned  and  any  assistance  we  may  be  able 
to  render  Mill  be  offered  free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS 

KODAKERY,  "  Canadian    Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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How  io  make 

GoodRciures 


S\  Book  for 

iKcV^maieur 

JI^KotograpKcr 


Putlished  by 
Canadian  Kodak  Co,  Limited 

TORONTO.   CANADA 


L" 


Here  is  a  book  that  lives  up  to  its  title — it 
tells  the  amateur  in  simple  terms  just  how  to 
meet  his  everyday  problems. 


THE  PRICE. 

"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  paper  covers, 
I,ibrary  Edition,  cloth  bound,      -        -        .        - 


S  .25 
1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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PREMO  No.  12 


An  Exceptionally 

compact  and 

efficient  camera 

It  provides  for 
the  interchange- 
able use  of  film 
or  plates,  and 
accurate  focus- 
ing upon  a  full  picture  size  image  before  each 
exposure. 

The  greatest  facility  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  camera  in  daylight,  and  chang- 
ing the  exposed  film,  is  provided  in  the  Premo 
Film  Pack,  consisting  of  12  exposures. 

The  camera  makes  pictures  2:^x3^;  its 
outside  dimensions  are  If  x3^x4f  inches, 
and  the  price  ranges  from  $18.00  to  $59.00, 
according  to  the  lens  equipment  supplied. 

Ask  for  the.   Premo  Catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The 

Meridian  Calendar 


An  ideal  remembrance  for  your  friends  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year — one  that  will  be 
appreciated  and  preserved. 

Prints  just  slip  under  the  flap.  Made  in  Grey 
and  Buff,  in  six  sizes,  horizontal  and  vertical. 


At  your  dealer's. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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When  You  Go  Hunting 


with  a 


Revolving  Back 
Auto  Graflex 


you  can  feel  sure 
of  bringing  back 
unusual  and  in- 
teresting pictures 
— b  i  g  or  little 
game  in  action  or 
tro])hies  of  the  hunt— close  up  sttidies  of  birds  or  nests 
in  their  natural  environment — /////  si~e  reproductions 
of  small  insects,  floral  or  mineral  specimens. 

When  the  nature  or  location  of  the  subject  will 
not  permit  you  to  approach  closely,  a  large  picture 
image  can  be  obtained  b\-  the  use  of  a  long  focus  lens 
— and  you  can  -^'ateh  the  full,  negative  size  image, 
adjusting  focus  and  C()nii)(isition  to  the  in.stant  the 
picture  is  made. 

Ask  for  the  6^  page  Graflex  Book  free  at  yojir 
dealer' s  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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For   \our  vacation  prnifs 


The   HERCULES  ALBUM 

The  genuine  leather  covers  are  flexible  and  the  flap  with 
clasp  keeps  the  leaves  from  spreading  even  when  the  album 
is   filled. 

A  large  pocket  makes  a  convenient  receptacle  for  prints 
awaiting  mounting. 

Fifty  black  leaves  bound  inside  of  cover  with  silk  cord. 

The  price  of  the  Hercules  Album  ranges  froui  $3.50  lo  $6.jj 
accordins:  to  size. 


The   FRONTENAG   ALBUM 

In  this  Album  a  novel  principle  of  binding  has  been  adopted 
— every  leaf  will  lie  flat  without  pressure.  Handsome  seal 
grain  leather  cover,  giving  choice  of  three  colors — Green, 
Black  and  Wine.     50  Black  leaves  in  each. 

Price  ranges  from  $1.60  to  $4.40,  according  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


VELOX 

is  our  name  for  your  paper — 
the  one  photogTaphic  paper  that 
is   made   to   lit   every   and    any 


amateur  negative. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED     1 


At  your  dealer's. 


TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Pictures 
2'  o  X  4'  j     inches. 


No.  1^  Autographic  Kodak 

1917    MODEL 

To  explain  that  it  is  the  191 7  ^lodel  is  almost 
superfluous.  A  glance  tells  you  that.  ^luch 
thinner,  more  compact  and  easier  to  load  tlian 
any  other  camera  of  similar  capabilities. 

Autographic,  of  course — you  can  write  the  date 
and  data  on  the  film  at  the  time. 


PRICE 

No.   lA  Autographic  Kodak  with  Rapid   Rectilinear 

lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter         -  -     517.50 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, 7^7. 7,        -  -       22.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO.    CANADA 


.U  your  dealer's. 
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MAGAZINE  T^-v- AMATEUR. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DECEAVBER  I917 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Li/MTEa 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


"KODAK 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightf  ulh-  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  3'ou  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture 3^ou  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  it  isyi'  t  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 


ff 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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THE  "BALMORALS"  COMPOSING  SON'GS 


THE  PLAY  SIDE  OF  WAR 

BY    C.    HAZEN   TRAYVOR 

Illustrated  with  Official  PhotoyrapJis  made  jor  the  British 
Press  Bureau 

THERE  has  to  Be  a  play  side.  fri\'olous  with  the  grim  and  terrible. 

No  human  nerves  could  stand  All  war  and  no  plaj-  would  not  only 

the  strain  of  modern  war — of  make   Jack   a   dull   boy,   it  would 

any  war  for  that  matter — without  finish  him  up  in  short  order, 

the    alternating    of    the    light    and  Every    general    recognizes    this. 
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AT  A  HORSE  SHOW  BEHIND  THE  BRITISH  IJNES 


It  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment.  It 
is  a  matter  of  business — the  busi- 
ness of  war.    In  spite  of  anything 


OFFICERS  WATCHING  SPORTS  OF  THE 
FAMOUS   SCOTTISH  "BLACK  WATCH" 


that  may  be  said,  in  spite  of  any 
mistakes  that  may  be  made  in  war 
or  out  of  war,  men  cannot  be  made 
into  machines.  Men  can 
work  Hke  perfect  ma- 
chines when  they  work 
Hke  perfect  men,  and 
rhey  cannot  work  like 
perfect  men  if  they  fall 
below  a  certain  point  in 
mental   cheerfulness. 

Yes,  men  must  be 
cheerful  to  fight  well. 
( Jenerals  found  that  out 
long  ago,  and  they  act 
on  what  they  have 
found  out  during  every 
(lay  of  this  frightful 
conflict  that  is  going  on 
in  Europe.  They  not 
only  take  men  out  of 
The  trenches  after  a 
certain  number  of  hours 
to  "rest"  them,  to   get 
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them  away  from  some  of  the  noise 
and  strain,  but  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  laugh,  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  be  foohsh,  to  get  that 
emotional  relief  as  well  as  that 
bodily  relief  of  which  they  are  so 
much  in  need  after  even  the  brief- 
est ordeal  in  the  very  presence  of 
death. 

Just  how  men  shall  get  this  relief, 
just  which  kind  of  levity,  just 
which  kind  of  sheer  foolishness, 
the  men  may  find  for  themselves. 
They  may  not  need  foolishness  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  They  may 
want  to  plant  or  tend  a  little  gar- 
den. One  poilu  did  this — worked 
over  a  few  yards  of  garden  w^ith  in- 
finite care  and  delight  and  called 
it  whimsicallj^  "Yama  No  Uchi" 
after  a  famous  American  estate  he 


had  heard  of.  Others  paint,  or  sew 
or  knit,  or  practise  on  musical  in- 
struments, compose  songs,  build 
miniature  castles  with  draw-bridges, 
dress  dolls,  invent  tools,  can'e 
statuettes  in  wood,  model  in  clay. 

Concerts  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments are  common  occur- 
rences. In  plays  men  take  women's 
parts  with  fantastic  results,  not 
without  help  at  times  from  French 
country  maidens  of  the  region 
where  the  high  jinks  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  work  of  preparing  for 
such  entertainments — they  often 
are  very  elaborate — is  entirely  con- 
genial. Nothing  is  too  much 
trouble  that  has  fun  enough  in  it. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the 
audiences  at  these  shows  are 
rapturously    appreciative.       There 
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are  nuuiy  recalls — and  no  rever- 
ential tributes  to  the  actors.  It  is 
man-to-nian  all  the  way  through. 

Then  there  are  foot  races,  stee- 
ple chases,  ca-tch-the-ring-on-the- 
baj'onet  races,  dashes  with  gas 
masks  and  all  manner  of  obstacle 
races  invented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

The  "catch  the  ring"  may  be 
Taken  as  a  good  example  of  the 
ingenuity  exercised  in  inventing 
games  having  a  relation  to  the 
war  game  itself.  This  race  begins 
with  a  dash  and  ends  with  a  diffi- 
culty. The  difficulty  is  presented 
b.v  a  series  of  small  fixed  rings. 
Each  man  in  the  race  meets  one  of 
these  rings  and  must  pass  the 
point  of  his  bayonet  through  it  as 
quickly  as  in  a  thread-and-needle 
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At  end  of  a  dash  bayonets  are  run  through  fixed  rings 


race.  A  fraction  of  a  second's  de- 
lay is  likely  to  Jose  him  his  chance 
of  winning.  A  short  dash  remains 
after  picking  the  ring. 

The  Arab  horsemen  may  be 
called  in  at  a  circus  to  make  their 
horses  do  stunts.  Anyone  who  i< 
able  to  invent  a  new  form  of  fun 
has  full  opportunity  to  indulge  hi- 
fancy.  The  current  of  men's 
thoughts  is  changed  and  they  go 
back  to  their  grim  work  in  better 
spirits  and  in  better  health. 

How  much  the  managers  of  war 
believe  in  these  things  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  photographs  for 
this  article  are  made  by  official 
photographers  for  the  British  Pre«s 
Bureau. 


Flashsheets   make   flashlights. 
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Fig.   1 

Photographed  by  Moonlight  zvith  No.  sA  Folding  Broivnic,  by  Floyd  Boston. 

Exposed  so  minutes;  stop,  about  f.ii. 


MOONLIGHT-ON-THE-WATER  EFFECTS 


WE  think  of  night  as  a  period 
of  darkness.  Even  on  the 
most  brilliant  moonlight 
night  the  sky  is  so  much  darker 
than  it  is  during  the  daytime  that 
objects  on  the  land  and  on  the 
water  are  never  so  brightly  illimii- 
nated  as  by  sunlight. 

Pictures  that  are  intended  to 
represent  night  scenes  must  not 
only  contain  more  dark  than  light 
tones,  but  should  preserve  the 
special  effects  of  night. 

In  the  reproduction  from  a  pho- 
tograph, Fig.  2,  page  11,  the  land 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  sky 
and  the  water  are  represented  by 
dark  tones.  The  light  comes  from 
a  single  soiu'ce  and  appears  to  be 
so  weak  that  only  the  clouds  and 
the  water  show  any  reflections. 
Since  the  first  impression  this  pic- 
ture conveys  to  the  observer  is 
that  it  represents  the  moon  above 
a  body  of  water  it  does,  unmis- 
takably, suggest  a  moonlight  night 
scene.  But  such  a  picture  cannot 
be  made  by  moonlight  because  it 


shows  comparatively  sharp  images 
of  waves,  and  sharp  images  of 
waves  can  only  be  obtained  w-ith 
snapshot  exposures.  The  picture 
also  shows  the  outlines  of  the  land- 
scape and  in  order  to  make  a  pic- 
ture by  moonlight  that  will  record 
the  outlines  of  the  landscape  a 
time  exposure  must  be  given. 

When  we  consider  that  a  50 
minute  exposure,  with  a  stop  of 
about  the  value  of  /.ll,was  needed 
for  recording,  by  moonlight,  the 
scene  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  that 
had  the  moon  been  included  in  the 
field  of  view  this  picture  embraces 
a  50  minute  exposure  would  have 
made  the  moon  appear  as  a  line 
instead  of  as  a  disk,  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  picture  as  Fig.  2  can 
only  be  made  during  the  hours  of 
sunlight. 

The  reason  why  Fig.  2  contains 
more  dark  than  light  tones  is  be- 
cause the  exposm-e  was  timed  for 
recording  the  highlights  and  half- 
tones only. 

When  making  pictures  that  are 
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Fig.   2 
The  light  that  lightens  the  darkness 
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intended  to  suggest  night  scenes, 
in  which  the  sun  is  to  represent  the 
moon,  the  sun's  disk  must  be 
partly  hidden  by  clouds.  If  it  is 
not,  and  the  exposure  is  ample  for 
recording  the  landscape  outlines, 
the  negative  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  fogged.  The  presence  of  clouds 
is  also  necessary  for  pictorial  effect. 
Figs.  3  and  4,  made  in  the  same 
way  as  Fig.  2,  also  suggest  night 
scenes,  and  they  demonstrate  that 
the  effects  obtained  in  this  kind  of 
work  depend  chiefly  on  the  cloud 
formations.  When  the  sun  can  be 
seen  through  the  clouds,  and  also 
when  the  sun  is  completely  hidden 
but  its  rays  brightly  illuminate  the 
edges  of  the  clouds  or  the  horizon, 
such  pictures  can  easily  be  made 
during  the  hour  after  sunrise  and 
the  hour  before  sunset.  Thej^  can 
usually   be    obtained   with    an    ex- 


posiU"e  of  1/100  of  a  second  when 
stop  16  is  used.  No  color  filter  is 
needed.  With  cameras  that  have 
no  stop  16  use  the  smallest  stop 
and  make  a  snapshot.  See  that 
the  negatives  are  fully  developed — 
20  minutes  at  65  degrees  when 
Film  Tank  Powders  are  used  in  a 
Film  Tank — and  then  make  the 
print  on  Regular  Velox,  printing 
the  shadows  as  deeply  as  can  be 
done  without  making  the  highest 
lights  gray. 


Should  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly, 
giving  both  j^our  old  and  new 
addresses,  together  with  the  date 
when  yoiu-  subscription  expires. 
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^1IA|1^    Sl'OT  IN  THE  PASTTKi: 
ilJi  Xo.  2C  Kodak  Jr.,  by  IV.  F.  Wagner 


SISTER'S  SOLILOQUY 


IK.NOW  it  was  a  forced  laugh  that 
accompanied  his  remark,  but 
on  the  surface  father  was  light- 
hearted  when  he  told  us  this  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  that  this  was  the 
day  for  the  payment  on  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Victory  Loan. 
Between  the  bonds  he  bought  and 
what  he  gave  to  the  Red  Cross, 
dear  old  Dad  dug  pretty  deeply 
into  his  pile  this  year  but  he  al- 
ways cheers  up  with  the  remark: 
"Thank  heaven  business  is  good." 

Mother  is  over  at  the  Red  Cross 
rooms  running  a  knitting  machine 
that  makes  the  most  amazingly 
thick  socks  for  the  boys  at  the 
front.  Sister  May  is  out  on  the 
porch  this  minute  knitting  a 
sweater  for  that  handsome  Lieu- 
tenant Sperry.  He's  an  awfully 
nice  boy.  I  wonder  what  sister  is 
thinking  about. 

And  Ned,  the  dear  old  tease,  he 


was  a  good  brother  to  us,  though 
aggravating  at  times.  Poor  boy  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  been  gone  for 
years  and  it's  only  six  months  since 
he  marched  away.  He  must  be 
home-sick  sometimes  over  there 
in  France  without  any  sisters  to 
bother. 

And  I'm  the  only  one  who 
doesn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything 
to  help.  I  made  an  awful  mess  of 
the  wristlets  I  tried  to  knit.  I 
just  hate  knitting  anyway  and 
Dad  says  I'm  too  young  to  be  a 
Red  Cross  nurse — but  the  costume 
I  wore  at  the  benefit  was  terribly 
becoming. 

Poor  Ned.  I  can  write  to  him 
anyway.  And  I  am  going  to  send 
him  some  pictures.  Say,  it  will 
almost  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
home  again.  My  Kodak  is  going 
to  get  busy,  busy,  busy.  Some  sub- 
jects, let  me  see:    Dad  reading  his 
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paper,  mother  at  her  mending, 
May  working  on  that  interminable 
sweater,  the  house,  so  he  will  see 
how  the  ivy  has  grown,  and  then 
Nimrod,  poor  fellow,  he  will  miss 
the  fall  hunting  but  Ned  is  after 
bigger  game  now.  If  I  could  only 
make  Nimrod  understand,  how 
proudly  he  would  pose.  The  troop 
starts  to-morrow  morning,  I'll  get 
some  snaps  of  them  to  send  along, 
and  j-es,  I'll  wander  over  to  the 
Henderson's  and  get  a  few  pictures 
of  Elizabeth.  I  won't  tell  her  why 
— but  I'll  bet  a  box  of  candy  she 
will  guess  and  will  try  to  look  her 
prettiest  and  maybe  it  won't  make 
Ned's  ej-es  stick  out  when  he  gets 
the  prints  —  and  here's  another 
bet — he  will  show  those  prints  to 
his  chums  with  just  a  bit  of  a 
swagger. 

Yes,  and  I'm  going  to  have  Mary 
make  a  picture  of  little  me.     Ned 


will  be  glad  of  that  too — but  he 
will  write  something  terribly  teas- 
ing about  it. 

I  believe  I  will  just  mail  some 
prints  to  Jack  Robbins  too.  Poor 
fellow  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  have 
much  time  to  fox  trot  now  he  is  in 
the  army.  HoiTible  thought!  Per- 
haps he  does  have  when  he  is  on 
leave.  Anyway  I'll  send  the  pic- 
tures and  perhaps  he  will  remem- 
ber that  night  at  the  country 
club.  Speaking  of  the  country  club 
reminds  me,  I  am  going  to  get 
some  pictures  that  will  interest  Jim 
Redfield,  and  there's  Kenneth 
Stewart  and  Sam  Oliver.  They 
were  such  a  jolly  bunch — and  this 
town  is  dead  slow  without  them. 
But  perhaps  they  miss  us  as  we 
miss  them  and  pictures  will  cheer 
them  up. 

Whv,  there  is  something  I  can 
do! 


A  HALT  FOR  REPAIRS 
Made  with  No.  2C  Brotvnie.  by  W.  F.  Wagner 
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TIME  AND  CHANGE 

BY  B.   B.   SNOWDEN 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


IN  dwelling  on  the  past  it  is  easy 
to  forget  the  present  and  fortu- 
nate indeed  are  they  whose 
memories  of  the  past  are  kept  vivitl 
by  pictures  that  accurately  record 
the  people,  the  scenes  and  the  asso- 
ciations they  knew  in  the  bygone 
days. 

These  facts  were  impressed  on 
me  a  few  months  ago  as  I  motored 
through  a  section  of  a  large  city 
which  I  had  not  seen  for  eleven 
years.  It  was  a  section  in  which  I 
had  lived,  in  which,  indeed,  I 
passed  the  years  of  boyhood  before 
going. off  to  college. 

Time  had  marvelously  changed 
things.  The  open  field  and  tracts 
of  farm  land  I  had  known  as  a  boy 
were   now   marked   with   the   geo- 


metrical pattern  of  new  streets, 
and  my  old  home,  that  was  em- 
bowered so  beautifully  in  its  nest 
of  trees  with  the  massive  hedge 
tliat  ran  about  it,  was  gone. 

I  knew  it  was  gone,  of  course — 
had  known  for  years — and  yet,  as 
I  A'iewed  the  site  on  which  it  had 
stood,  what  a  vision :  Tenements 
and  stores,  stores  and  tenements. 
The  home  scenes  of  my  boyhood, 
among  which  I  had  awakened  to 
the  twitter  of  birds  and  shared  the 
evening  banter  as  we  watched  the 
summer  moonlight  make  a  check- 
ered pattern  on  the  lawn  and  ve- 
randa— my  mother  dropping  off  in 
her  chair  for  a  little  nap  but  pro- 
testing later  that  she  had  not  been 
asleep — all  were  gone,  vanished  as 
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completely  as  the  enchanted  isle 
of  some  Arabian  tale. 

Back  at  my  present  home,  many 
miles  away  in  another  Province,  I 
have  been  looking  over  my  early 
albums,  for  happih'  I  was  alreacty 
a  devotee  of  the  camera  in  those 
days  gone  by,  and  there  is  one  pic- 
ture which  is  especially  good  to 
look  at,  for  it  reminds  me  that  the 
old  home  was  indeed  real,  not  a 
mere  figment  of  memory,  idealized 
and  enlarged.  The  past  may  have 
vanished,  but  with  this  and  other 
pitures  before  me  I  can  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  the  fact. 

Easy  as  it  is  in  dwelling  on  the 
past  to  forget  the  present,  it  is 
still  more  easy  to  forget  the  future. 
But  when  has  there  been  a  time 
with  so  much  change  in  the  air  as 
now,  and  when  haS  it  been  more 
important  to  provide  the  future 
with  pictorial  reminders  of  the 
present?  The  changes  of  the  past 
moved  more  slowly  than  those  that 


are  occurring  now.  The  world  war 
is  responsible  and  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era.  The  part 
that  we  are  taking  in  the  great 
world  struggle  is  one  that  touches 
the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

The  Kodak  pictures  of  our  boys 
that  are  going  abroad — how  we 
will  cherish  them,  and  the  pictures 
of  family  and  friends  and  home 
that  the  boys  will  take  with  them 
— how  fondly  they  will  treasure 
them!  And  then,  at  the  great  re- 
union, when  the  boys  get  back 
home  again,  we  and  they  will  rea- 
lize what  these  pictures  meant  to 
all.  Surely  this  is  the  time  to  make 
Kodak  pictures  of  family  and 
friends  and  home.  In  the  j^ears 
to  come  they  will  constitute  re- 
membrances of  a  stirring  time. 


Always  an  impartial  historian- - 
the  Kodak. 
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SNATCHING  THE  SUNBEAMS 


THE  sunlight  that  comes 
through  a  knothole  in  the 
side  of  the  barn  and  makes  a 
bright  spot  on  the  barn  floor  is 
\-isible  as  a  bright  spot  solely  be- 
cause it  is  brighter  than  its  sur- 
roundings. 

If  the  interior  of  the  barn  is  well 
lighted  we  may  be  unable  to  see 
the  path  of  the  sunbeams  through 
the  air,  but  bj'  stirring  up  a  little 
dust  we  can  see  the  dust  particles 
that  are  in  the  sunlight  so  much 
more  distinctly  than  those  that 
are  in  the  shade  that  the  path  of 
the  sunbeams  from  the  knothole 
to  the  floor  becomes  plainly  visible. 

When  the  branches  of  a  row  of 
trees  on  either  side  of  a  roadway 
meet  above  the  road  and  form  a 
canopj'  of  leaves  through  which 
narrow  bands  of  sunlight  shine, 
these  bands  of  light  can  often  be 
plainlj-  seen  when  the  air  through 
which  they  pass  contains  ilust  or 
water  vapor. 

In  narrow  glens  or  ra^'ines,  where 
the  daj'light  is  much  dimmer  than  it 
is  out  on  the  open  landscape,  bands 
of  sunlight  often  enter  through 
clefts  in  the  rocks  or  through 
spaces  between  the  leaves  when 
there  are  trees  at  the  summit  or  far 
up  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine. 

The  typical  water  eroded  ravine 
is  always  on  a  hillside  and  water 
flowing  through  it  rushes  so  rapidly 
over  stones  and  precipices  that 
water  vapor  is  constantly  pa.ssing 
into  the  atmosphere. 

Whether  it  is  dust  or  whether  it 
is  water  vapor  that  reflects  the 
bands  of  sunlight  and  makes  them 
visible,  they  can  be  photographed 
with  anj'  kind  of  a  hand  camera, 


provided  the  bands  of  sunlight  are 
clearlj'  outlined  against  a  dark 
background. 

The  expo-sure  to  give  depends 
on  the  background.  A  snapshot 
will  record  the  sunbeams,  but  if 
the  background  is  very  dark  a 
time  exposure  will  be  needed  for 
recording  the  background  detail. 
Our  illu.stration,  on  page  21,  is 
from  a  Kodak  picture,  made  in  a 
deep  ra\ine,  where  the  shadows 
were  verj'  dark.  The  data  imder 
the  picture  shows  that  an  exposure 
of  nine  seconds  was  given  with  stop 
32.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  stop 
/.22  on  anastigmat  lenses.  Had  a 
camera  that  had  neither  of  these 
stop  numbers  been  used  about  the 
same  result  could  have  been  ob- 
tained b.y  giving  the  same  exposure 
with  the  smallest  stop.  While  no 
specific  instructions  can  be  given 
for  recording  bands  of  sunlight  in 
the  arched  over  parts  of  roadways, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  are 
more  dimly  lighted  than  others, 
we  would  suggest,  however,  that 
an  ample  exposure,  say  3  seconds, 
with  the  stops  mentioned  be  given 
if  the  subject  is  photographed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  and  4,  while 
a  5  second  exposure  would  proba- 
bly be  needed  between  6  and  8  in 
the  morning  and  4  and  6  in  the 
afternoon. 

Very  often  pictures  introducing 
sunbeam  effects  will  be  found  to 
have  a  gentiine  dramatic  interest, 
for  they  will  frequently  suggest 
the  "spotlight"  of  the  drama.  The 
result  will  be  most  effective  when 
composition  is  most  carefully  re- 
garded in  its  relation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bars  of  light. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  X-RAY 


BY  DR.  C.  E.  K.  MEES 


THE  discovery  of  the  X-rays 
wus  due  to  photography.  In 
1896,  Professor  Roentgen  was 
experimenting  at  Munich  witli  au 
exhausted  vacuum  tube  through 
which  he  was  passing  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  was  puzzled  by 
the  fact  that  some  photographic 
plates  contained  in  a  box  in  his 
work  room  proved  to  be  spoilt  by 
exposure  when  they  were  de- 
veloped. He  knew  that  the  plates 
had  not  been  exposed,  and  on 
studying  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
with  the  plates  he  found  that  it 
was  due  to  some  rays  which  were 
given  off  from  his  vacuum  tube 
and  which,  though  invisible  to  the 
eye,  had  been  able  to  pass  through 
the  box  and  affect  the  photo- 
graphic plate.s  contained  in  it. 
Since  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  rays  which  had  pro- 


duced this  extraordinary  result  he 
called  them  "X-rays,"  x  being 
the  ordinary  algebraic  sign  for  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  he  found 
tliat  these  X-rays  were  able  to  pass 
through  solid  objects,  so  that  if  he 
wrapped  a  photographic  plate  in  a 
piece  of  black  paper  and  placed  it 
in  a  box  with  a  coin  on  top  of  it 
and  then  exposed  the  box  to  the 
rays  from  the  tube  he  would  find 
a  shadow  image  of  the  coin  upon 
the  plate  after  development.  It 
occurred  to  him  at  once  that  he 
could  use  this  wonderful  discovery 
to  obtain  images  of  the  bones  and 
other  internal  structures  of  the 
body,  and  the  use  of  the  X-rays 
in  medicine  and  surgery  grew  with 
extreme  rapidity. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  best 
method  of  using  the  rays  would  be 
to   obtain   some   screen    on    which 
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the  shadows  cast  by  the  rays  would 
become  visible  to  the  eye  so  that  a 
doctor  using  the  screen  could  place 
the  patient  between  the  screen  and 
the  source  of  the  rays  and  study 
the  structure  of  his  body  and  any 
movements  which  occurred.  It 
was  found  that  the  salt  called 
barium  platino-cyanide  became 
brightly-  fluorescent  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rays,  giving  out  a  green 
light  which  could  easily  be  seen, 
so  that  by  using  a  sheet  of  card- 
board coated  with  crystals  of  this 
salt  the  structure  and  movements 
of  the  patient  could  be  watched  by 
the  doctor. 

For  some  years  this  fluorescent 
method,  as  it  was  called,  was  gen- 
erally used  but  then  it  was  found, 
as  a  result  of  a  series  of  tragic 
events,  that  the  constant  exposvn-e 
of  the  doctor  to  the  rays  which 
was  necessitated  by  the  use  of  the 
fluorescent   screen   was   most   dan- 


gerous. A  number  of  doctors  died 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  rays 
and  it  was  realized  that  the  X-raj's 
though  not  at  all  dangerous  to  the 
patient  who  suffers  only  a  short 
exposure  to  them,  is  most  danger- 
ous to  the  operator,  constant  ex- 
posure to  small  quantities  of 
X-rays  involving  serious  risk. 
There  was  only  one  waj^  to  meet 
this  difficulty  and  that  was  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  fluorescent  screen 
a  photographic  plate  and  instead 
of  observing  the  structure  on  the 
screen  to  make  photographic  rec- 
ords which  could  be  studied  at 
leisiu'e.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
photograpiiic  method  was  superior 
to  visual  observation  on  the  screen, 
especially  when  stereoscopic  X-ray 
photography  was  introduced  en- 
abling an  excellent  idea  of  the 
depth  of  the  internal  structures  to 
be  obtained,  and  it  had  the  great 
advantage  that  tlic  negatives  could 
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be  studied  by  surgeons  and  special- 
ists who  had  to  conduct  operations 
but  who  were  not  skilled  in  direct 
X-ray  work  and  could  not  spare 
the  time  necessary  for  making 
observations  on  the  fluorescent 
screen,  so  that  at  the  present  day 
the  photographic  plate  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  the  fluorescent 
screen  in  X-ray  work  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  mod- 
ern practice  of  radiography  the 
X-ray  apparatus  is  used  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
photographs. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
great  European  war  of  to-day  is  a 
war  of  science.  Science  in  all  its 
departments  contributes  to  this 
struggle  of  the  nations.  The  pro- 
gress of  science  has  even  been 
blamed  by  some  who  thought  that 
the     marvelous     development     of 


modern  science  has  made  the  war 
possible  and  that  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  taken  place  or,  if  it  had 
occurred,  would  have  been  less 
terrible.  But  if  science  plays  a  part 
in  the  war  it  is  entirely  impartial 
in  the  part  which  it  plays;  it  hurts 
and  heals.  The  chemists  manu- 
facture poison  gas  or  produce  high 
explosives  which  are  fired  in  the 
shells  but  the  chemist  also  devises 
the  gas  mask  and  the  antiseptic 
which  prevents  the  deadly  gan- 
grene. In  the  same  way  the  pho- 
tographer directs  the  gun,  the 
aeroplane  bringing  back  to  the 
gunners  the  photographs  which 
enable  them  to  lay  their  weapons, 
but  the  photographer  also  directs 
the  surgeon,  showing  him  by  means 
of  X-rays  the  internal  effect  of  the 
wounds  so  that  he  can  use  his  skill 
for  healing  the  wounded  men. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  TWO  CAMERAS 


THE  subscription  blank  that  is 
boimd  in  the  manual  furnished 
with  every  Eastman  hand 
camera  entitles  the  purchaser  of 
the  camera  to  one  year's  free  sub- 
scription to  KODAKERY. 

If  you  purchase  two  cameras  in 
the  course  of  a  year  and  send  us, 
properly  filled  in,  the  subscription 
blanks  from  both  the  manuals, 
each  blank  will  bring  you  Kodak- 
ERY  for  one  year  from  the  date  it  is 
received  by  us,  but  unless  you 
notify  us  that  you  have  purchased 
two  cameras  within  the  year  we 
cannot  know  this  fact  and  your 
two  subscriptions  will  overlap,  so 
you  will  receive  two  copies  of  some 


issues  but  will  not  receive  the 
magazine  for  the  full  two  years' 
period.  For  instance,  if  you  pur- 
chased a  camera  in  May,  1917,  and 
promptly  sent  us  the  subscription 
blank  you  would  receive  Kodak- 
ERY  for  one  year — until  May,  1918, 
and  then,  if  in  September  of  1917 
you  purchased  another  camera  and 
promptly  sent  us  the  subscription 
blank,  this  would  bring  you  Ko- 
DAKERY  until  September,  1918, 
consequently  you  would  receive 
duplicate  copies  of  the  numbers 
published  between  September,  1917, 
and  May,  1918,  while  if  you 
notified  us  of  the  two  purchases 
at  the  time  you  sent  in  the  second 
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blank,   and   stated   the    date   your  expiration    of    the    first    and    you 

first      subscription      expired,      we  would   receive   the  benefit   of   the 

would    extend    the    date    of    your  magazine,  free  of  charge,  for  a  full 

second    subscription    so    it    would  two    years'    period — that    is    until 

continue    for    one    year    from    the  May,  1919. 


SOLVING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROLLEMS 

A  THING  that  is  worth  the  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 
.  When  we  make  pictures  we  should  try  to  make  the 
best  pictures  we  are  able  to  produce. 

The  more  experience  we  possess  in  picture  making 
the  surer  we  are  of  obtaining  the  results  we  seek. 

Experience  is  a  competent  teacher,  but  experience 
teaches  slowly.  The  most  economical  and  most  rapid 
way  of  learning  is  by  profiting  from  the  experience 
gained  by  others.  We  have  available  the  knowledge 
that  scientists  and  jjractical  workers  have  acquired  from 
many  years  of  experience  in  photographic  work. 

If  you  care  to  profit  from  this  knowledge  submit  your 
photographic  problems  to  us.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
assisting  you. 

If  you  wish  us  to  criticise  your  negatives  and  prints 
be  sure  to  send  the  negatives  with  tlie  prints.  Give  all 
the  data  you  can  furnish.  We  can  offer  the  most  com- 
prehensive driticisms  when  we  know  the  month,  tlie  time 
of  day,  the  light  conditions  that  existed  and  the  stop  and 
shutter  speed  used  w^hen  the  exposure  was  made.  We 
also  wish  to  know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  each  print  was  made.  Negatives  and  prints  will, 
of  course,  be  promptly  returned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered  free  of  charge. 

ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Meridian  Calendar 


An  ideal  remembrance  for  your  friends  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year — one  that  will  be 
appreciated  and  preserved. 

Prints  just  slip  under  the  flap.  Made  in  Gre}' 
and  Buff,  in  six  sizes,  horizontal  and  vertical. 


At  your  dealer's. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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PREMO  No.  12 


An  Exceptionally 

compact  and 

efficient  camera 

It  provides  for 
the  interchange- 
able use  of  film 
or  plates,  and 
accurate  focus- 
ing upon  a  full  picture  size  image  before  each 
exposure. 

The  greatest  facility  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  camera  in  daylight,  and  chang- 
ing the  exposed  film,  is  provided  in  the  Premo 
Film  Pack,  consisting  of  I  2  exposures. 

The  camera  makes  pictures  2jx3j;  its 
outside  dimensions  are  I  f  x  3]:  x  4f  inches, 
and  the  price  ranges  from  $18.00  to  $59.00, 
according  to  the  lens  equipment  supplied. 

Ask  for  the  Premo  Catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The  Kodak  The  Kodak 

Amateur  Printer  Film  Tank 

Price,  $6.00  Price,  I2.75  up 


The  combination  of  the 

Kodak  Film  Tank  and  the 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

makes  ever}^  man  his  own   finishing 
department. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  vour  dealer's. 
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When  you  go  Picture-taking 


with  a 


Revolving  Back 
Auto  Graft  ex 


you  can  feel  sure 
of  bringing  back 
unusual  and  in- 
teresting pictures 
of  moving  or  sta- 
tionary objects — 
close  up  studies  of  small  objects — full  she  reproduc- 
tions of  small  insects,  floral  or  mineral  specimens. 

Wlien  the  nature  or  location  of  the  subject  will 
not  permit  you  to  approach  closely,  a  large  picture 
image  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  long  focus  lens 
— and  you  can  icatch  the  full,  negative  size  image, 
adjusting  focus  and  composition  to  the  instant  the 
picture  is  made. 

Ask  for  the  64.  page  Graflex  Book  free  at  your 
dealer' s  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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Kodak  Safe-Light  Lamp 

An  ideal  form  of  Dark  Room  illuminant 
when  electric  current  is  available. 

Regularl}^  equipped  with  Tested  Safelight 
for  use  with  Films  and  Plates,  but  others  can  be 
had  to  permit  of  its  use  with  Velox  Paper,  etc. 

The  price  is  $4.00  with  any  Safelight,  but 
not  including  electric  bulb.  Extra  5x7  Safe- 
lights  are  60c.  each. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


W-;V* 


Whatever  the  kind  of  negative,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  the  paper  it  needs  to 
print  as  it  should  is 

VELOX 


F"or  rich  effects  from  your  autumn  scenes,  make  the 
print  on  Royal  Velox  and  then  re-develop  it.  The  pro- 
cess is  extremel}-  simple  and  the  result  is  a  warm,  brown 
tone  that  satisfies.  Read  about  it  on  page  32  of  The  \'elox 
Book — or  if  you  haven't  a  copv",  let  us  send  one  to  you. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Keep  Your  Kodak  Busy 

"The  Army  lives  on  letters"  is  the  way  the  boys  at  the 
front  put  it.  And  when  those  longed-for  envelopes  with 
the  home  town  postmark  contain  pictures  of  the  home  folks 
and  home  doings,  they  go  far  toward  making  lighter  hearts 
and  happier  faces. 

Keep  your  Kodak  busy  for  the  sake  of  the  lads  in  the 
tren(rfies.  Help  keep  tight  the  bonds  between  the  home 
and  those  who  are  fighting  for  that  home. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Liamted 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Made  with  Kodak 
and  Kodak 
Poriiail  ^-llUuliuioit. 


Pictures  like  this  are  easily   made  \\\\.\\  a 
Kodak  and 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

As  you  see  it's  just   an  extra  lens  which 
slips  over  the  regular  lens  equip- 
ment and  brings  3'our  Kodak  in 
sharp  focus  at  close  range. 

Price  fifly  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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BRITISH  ARTILLERY  ON   TIIK   FRENCH   FRONT 


KODAK  WAR  PORTRAITS 

Willi   riiuldf/ruj^hs  made  with  No.   3A   Fohliny  Kodak  and  j;A   GrajJcx, 
by  Merle  La  Voy 

BY    C.    H.\ZEN   TRAYVOR 


WE  find  writers  speaking  of 
"the  face  of  the  country" 
or  the  "face  of  war."  In 
fact,  all  picturing  of  things  is  a 
form  of  portraiture.  Who  has  not 
seemed  to  see  a  face,  perhaps  the 
grote.sque  face  of  a  monster,  in  an 
advancing  engine?    When  the  great 


lumbering  "tanks"  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  battlefront  did 
not  this  verj^  idea  send  shivers 
through  the   enemy? 

One  interesting  book  was  called 
"Portraits  of  Places."  The  idea  is 
scarcely  fanciful.  But  I  am  think- 
ing not  so  much  of  the  poetical  as 
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A  FRENCH  PERISCOPE 


of  the  dramatic  side  when  I  say 
"portraits."  I  am  thinking  mostly 
of  the  human  face  as  we  see  it  in 
the  dress  and  the  surroundings  of 
war. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  always, 
or  even  generally,  a  solemn  face. 
There  are  solemn,  drawn,  haggard 
faces  in  war.  We  may  be  sure  of 
that.  But  the  faces  translated  by 
the  camera  are  more  likely  to  be 
faces  either  at  their  ease  for  the 
moment  or  faces  lifted  out  of  the 
stress  of  the  situation,  whatever  it 
may  be.  by  the  agreeable  variation 
of  a  pointed  camera  and  the  inter- 
esting suggestion  of  eyes  far  away 
that  will  see  the  results  of  the 
photographic   adventure. 

The  Kodak  pictures  that  illus- 
trate these  words  of  mine  were 
made  by  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
the  dauntless  photographers  who 
have  been  ready  to  go  anywhere  in 
sky  or  earth — who  would  even  go 
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MR.  LA  VOY  PREPARING  FOR  AN  ASCENT  WITH  HIS  MOTION 
PICTURE   CAMERA 


"over  the  top"  if  they  were  per- 
mitted. Mr.  Merle  LaVoy  himself 
is  seen  in  the  bow  of  an  aeroplane 
with  a  motion  picture  camera  at 
the  brink  of  a  flight  over  the  lines. 

If  you  look  at  this  series  of  pic- 
tures you  will  see  repeated  in  many 
situations  the  faces  of  men  who 
"do  things."  They  may  not  all  be 
heroes  in  the  romantic  sense.  The 
daily  business  of  war  is  not  done 
by  "heroes"  alone. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  freshly 
grateful  to  the  camera,  to  the  won- 
derfully compact  and  weapon-like 
Kodak,  every  time  one  sees  a 
graphic  series  like  this.  Such  pic- 
tures keep  us  close  to  the  human 
heart  that  is  beating  "over  there." 
They  tell  us  vivjdly  about  the 
figures  in  the  biggest  drama  that 
ever  was  acted.  They  carry  to  us 
the  cheery  smile  of  the  man  who 
is  staking  all  on  a  simple  duty  that 
has  behind  it  the  most  eloquent  of 
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all  possible  meanings.  They  show 
us  eyes  that  can  look  straight  and 
unflinchingly  at  Death.  They  show 
us  the  chins  of  courage,  the  willing 
hands  of  human  service,  the 
groupings  of  brotherhood. 

We  shall,  indeed,  owe  a  debt  to 
these  men  who  have  risked  so  much 
and  worked  so  wiselj*  to  tell  us 
the  truth  about  the  war,  to  answer 
our  curiositj',  to  enlist  our  sym- 
pathy; and  we  are  not  least  grate- 
ful for  every  fragment  of  proof 
that  the  war  is  not  all  cheerless  or 
inhuman,  that  not  every  moment 
is  filled  with  horrors  and  that 
even  the  fringe  of  tragedy  may 
have  elements  of  beauty. 


To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  leaf- 
less trees  we  should  photograph 
them  outlined  against  the  sky. 
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MAKING  OUTDOOR  SILHOUETTES  BEFORE  SUNSET 

BY   GEORGE   A.    CRIBBS 


THE   HUNTER 

Millie  'villi  a  Kodak,  by  George  A.  Crihbs 


MY  first  silhouette  was  almost 
an  accident.  My  two  broth- 
ers and  I  were  fishing  and 
hunting  woodchucks  along  the 
creek,  which  has  been  our  holiday 
habitat  ever  since  we  first  became 


able  to  handle  the  rod  and  the  gun. 
Shortly  before  sunset  I  found  the 
elder  of  the  two  wading  along  the 
shallows  in  search  of  soft-shelled 
crabs.  The  sun  sinking  behind  him 
was  reflected  by  the  water  about 
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his  feet.  Struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  hghting  I 
waded  in  below  him  until 
his  shadow  fell  upon  my 
camera,  and  then  made  an 
exposure.  The  result  was 
a  silhouette.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  making 
photographic  silhouettes  at 
every  opportunity  and 
they  are  now  a  much 
valued  part  of  my  collec- 
tion. The  first  attempt 
resulted  in  such  a  success 
that  a  few  evenings  later 
my  younger  brother  and  I, 
in  order  to  get  the  sky  for 
a  background,  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  steepest  hill 
within  a  mile  of  our  camp 
and  tried  it  again.  He 
stood  in  the  attitude  of  a 
hunter,  with  knapsack  on 
back  and  rifle  ready  for 
instant  use,  waiting  atten- 
tively for  the  game  to 
break  cover.  That  was  in 
the  summer  of  1915.  A 
few  months  ago  he  posed 
for  me  again,  but  this  time 
the  little  hunting  rifle  had 
been  replaced  by  a  hoe 
and  I  secured  the  picture 
shown  on  page  10. 

Not    only   people,    how- 
ever, but  animals  and  often  laud- 
scapes    lend    themselves    to    this 
method  of  pictorial  rendering. 

Landscape  silhouettes  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  photographing 
some  prominent  landscape  feature 
that  is  clearly  outlined  against  the 
sky,  and  partial  silhouettes,  which 
record  detail  in  cloud  forms,  can 
be  made  when  the  background  con- 
sists of  masses  of  clouds  that  show 
pronounced  lights  and  shadows. 


TOWER   AND   TREE 
Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  George  A.  Cribbs 


The  composition  of  silhouettes 
does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  other  kinds  of  pictures. 
There  should  always  be  one  promi- 
nent object  in  the  picture  which 
immediately  attracts  and  holds 
the  attention  and  to  which  all  else 
is  subordinated.  Silhouettes  of 
people  and  animals  should  natur- 
ally be  in  profile  in  order  to  show 
the  outlines  of  the  figures. 

When     making    silhouettes    we 
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photograph  the  shaded  instead  of 
the  Hghted  side  of  the  subject  and 
give  a  short  exposure  so  that  onh- 
the  hght  beyond  the  subject  will 
be  recorded  in  the  negative.  Good 
sunset  cloud  effects  can  sometimes 
be  secured  as  a  backgroimd.  great 
banks  of  clouds  being  much 
preferable  to  smaller  broken  ones. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  when 
the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun  is  low 
enough  to  cast  the  shadow  of  the 
subject  upon  the  caynera,  I  have 
found  that  the  use  of  stop  16  and 
an   exposure   of  Hoo   of  a   second 


has  brought  the  best  results.  When 
the  sun  is  behind  banks  of  clouds, 
I  usually  give  an  exposure  of  ^^sth 
of  a  second  with  stop  16. 

When  we  photograph  objects 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  the  ex- 
posure that  will  give  the  silhouette 
effect  will  usually  record  the  clouds, 
if  any  are  present,  so  they  will 
show  in  the  print,  when  no  color 
filter  is  used. 


HOMEWARD 

Made  vifli  a  Kodak,  by  George  A.   Cribbs 
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TWILIGHT  SILHOUETTES 


COIMl'AXliiXS 
1-2^  second;  slot,  S;  just  after  a  sunset 


BY  going  just  inside  a  forest,  at 
almost  any  hour  in  the  sum- 
mer time,. we  can  make  sil- 
houette photographs  of  tree  trunks 
and  other  objects  that  are  near  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  provided  we 
have  a  bright  sky  for  a  background. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
trees  in  a  forest  stand  closely 
together  and  their  foliage  shuts  out 
so  much  of  the  light  from  the  sky 
that  there  is  much  less  light  in  the 
forest  than  out  in*the  open. 

Wherever  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail, that  is,  where  a  compara- 
tively dimly  lighted  subject  is  out- 
lined   against    a    brightly    lighted 


background,  silhouette  photo- 
graphs can  be  made,  and  these 
conditions  can  be  found,  not  only 
in  forests,  but  anj-where  out  on 
the  open  landscape  at  certain  times, 
of  the  day.  These  times  i.re  just 
before  and  also  just  after  both  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
two  twilight  periods  of  the  day. 

On  page  8  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cribbs 
explains  his  method  of  making 
silhouettes  shortly  before  sunset. 
Similar  results  can  also  be  obtained 
shorth-  after  sunrise. 

Mr.  Cribbs'  silhouettes  show  the 
subject  in  relation  to  the  back- 
ground,    producing     effects     that, 
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especially  in  outdoor  work,  are 
very  pleasing.  This  result  can 
usually  be  obtained  by  developing 
the  negatives  in  the  ordinary  way 
— twenty  minutes  at  sixty-five 
degrees  in  the  tank  with  one  tank 
powder  and  then  printing  them  on 
Special  Velox. 

Some  workers  may  also  desire  to 
make  silhouettes  in  which  the  sub- 
ject bears  no  relation  to  the  back- 
ground. This  can  be  done  by  mak- 
ing negatives  that  are  so  contrasty 
that  the  background  in  the  print 
will  be  represented  only  by  the 
paper  on  which  the  print  is  made, 
and  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining 
them  is  to  photograph  the  subject 
with  the  brightest  part  of  the  sky 
for  a  background,  at  a  time  when 
the  contrast  between  the  subject 
and  the  background  is  extreme. 

The  most  extreme  contrast  be- 
tween the  light  in  the  .sky  and  the 
light  on  the  landscape  exists  a  few 


minutes  before  sunrise  and  a  few 
minutes  after  sunset,  (in  the  true 
twilight  period)  for  then  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  brightly  illmninate 
the  sky  but  do  not  reach  the 
landscape.  Negatives  from  which 
white  background  silhouettes  are 
to  be  made  should  be  developed  in 
the  tank  for  twenty  minutes  at 
sixty-five  degrees  with  two  tank 
powders  and  the  prints  should  be 
made  on  Contrast  Velox. 

When  the  sun  is  just  below  the 
horizon  use  stop  8  (/.ll)  and  give 
an  exposure  of  ^/^sth  of  a  second. 
With  cameras  that  have  neither  of 
these  stop  markings,  give  the  same 
snapshot  exposure  you  would  give 
for  a  landscape  picture  at  noon- 
time. No  reliable  rule  can  be  given 
for  exposures  that  are  made  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  before  sunrise 
or  more  than  fifteen  minutes  after 
.sunset  as  the  strength  of  tlic  liglit 
then  changes  rapidly. 


AN  INTRODUCTION 
Made  with  No.  zC  Folding  Brownie 


AN  ALPINE   SENTINEL 
Made  Ji'i7/i  Xo.  sA   Folding  Kodak 
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PYRAMIDS  OF  GlZIill 

Made  v.'ith  No.   _;A   Folding  Kodak 


KEEP  AN  ALBUM 


BY   B.    B.    SNOVVDEN 


BY  all  means  keep  your  photo- 
graphs in  an  album,  for  an 
album  is  the  best  possible 
place  in  which  to  file  a  collection 
of  prints.  Batches  of  prints  that 
are  left  in  drawers  or  between  the 
leaves  of  books,  or  perhaps  behind 
some  picture  on  the  mantel,  are 
always  in  danger  of  getting  lost  or 
destroyed,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
found  when  wanted.  Sooner  or 
later  many  of  them  are  sure  to 
disappear.  And  the  exasperating 
search  for  prints  that  are  wanted 
of  a  sudden — who  has  not  known 
it? 

If  you  keep  a  Kodak  album,  each 
new  picture  can  be  given  a  per- 
manent place  therein.  The  prints 
will  be  kept  fresh-looking,  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  careless 
handling;    they    will    be    kept    in 


order;  and  under  each  can  be  in- 
scribed a  memorandum  of  time  and 
place,  or  such  other  data  as  you 
may  wish  to  have  for  reference. 
Against  the  lapse  of  time  and  press 
of  other  matters,  an  easily  re- 
ferred-to  library  of  the  pictures 
you  have  ma^ie,  is  a  lasting  satis- 
faction. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  album 
will  also  provide-  the  most  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  method 
for  displaying  your  results  in  toio. 
It  will  interest  your  friends  fai' 
more  than  a  batch  of  miscellaneous 
prints.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 
One's  eyes  can  roam  comfortably 
through  the  pages  of  an  album, 
pausing  at  will  or  passing  on,  but 
one's  attention  must  be  concen- 
trated on  each  loose  print  that 
must    be    handled    and    examined 
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indi\idually.  Not  only  is  the  tax 
upon  the  attention  greater  and  is 
Hkely  to  be  tiring  when  loose  prints 
are  examined,  but  the  pictures  are 
not  seen  at  their  best,  nor  is  there 
the  same  opportimity  for  appro- 
priate groupings. 


A  Kodak  album  is  an  interesting 
and  a  friendly  book;  it  is  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  maker  and  to 
his  friends,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a 
book  that  will  be  treasured  more 
and  more  as  the  months  and  years 
go    by. 


CHRIST 
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Fig.   1 


PHOTOGRAPHING 

A  picTiRE   of  a  rapidly   moving 

/\  object  should  emphasize  the 
-^-*-idea  that  the  object  was 
nuning  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  made.  This  idea  is  conveyed 
in  different  ways  by  pictures  of 
different  kinds  of  objects. 

For  example,  in  a  picture  of  a 
speeding  automobile  the  effect  of 
movement  is  produced,  not  in  the 
image  of  the  machine  itself,  but  by 
dust  from  the  wheels,  the  position 
of  the  occupants,  or  the  fiutt(M-  of 
their   clothing. 

On  the  other  Iiaiid.  in  the  case 
of  animals  movement  is  obvious, 
but  degrees  of  speed  are  suggested 
by  the  particular  position  of  their 
legs  at  the  instant  of  exposure. 

Very  often  a  photograph  of  rapid 
animal  action  produces  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  actual  fact  by  I'ea- 
son  of  miscalculation  or  accident. 
The  complete  truth  of  the  picture 
does  not  remove  this  impression  of 


MOVlXCi  OBJECTS 

falseness,  because  the  ej'^e  sees 
consecutive  motion  and  never  (in 
the  case  of  action)  a  single  in- 
stant's position. 

Thus,  Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations 
shows  a  trotting  horse  photo- 
graphed at  the  moment  when  one 
leg  was  in  a  vertical  position. 
The  first  impression  this  picture 
conveys  is  that  the  horse  was 
standing,  with  one  fore  leg  raised. 
Though  a  closer  inspection  dispels 
this  idea,  because  it  shows  us  that 
one  hind  foot  was  also  off  the 
ground  and  the  fetlock  joint  above 
all  four  feet  wa.s  in  action,  yet, 
judged  as  a  picture  that  is  intended 
to  conxcy  the  idea  that  the  horse 
was  trotting,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  failure,  and  the  reason  why  it 
must  be  so  regarded  is  not  because 
it  is  false  to  fact  but  to  the  eye's 
usual   impression. 

In  Fig.  2,  not  one  of  the  horse's 
legs  is  in  a  vertical  position.     We 
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Fig.    2 


know  that  a  horse  could  not  stand 
still  with  legs  in  the  positions 
shown,  and  it  is  this  fact,  which  is 
impressed  on  us  at  first  glance, 
that  tells  us  the  horse  must  ha\-e 
been  moving  when  the  picture  was 
made.  These  two  pictiu-es  indicate 
clearly  what  we  should  avoid  and 
what  we  should  seek  to  record  in 
our  pictures  of  moving  animals, 
and,  bj'  covering  the  picture  of  the 
horse  and  then^  examining  the 
picture  of  the  carriage  we  will  see 
what  to  avoid  when  photographing 
inanimate  moving  objects.  Thoiigh 
this  carriage  was  mo\ing  rapidly- 
the  picture  offers  no  e\-idence  of 
the  fact.  Had  the  road  been  dusty 
the  flying  dust  would  have  made 
evident  the  fact  that  the  carriage 
was  moving. 

The  time  to  make  exposures  for 
moving  objects  is  at  the  instant 
the  image  looks  right  in  the  finder. 
Always  photograph  rapidly  mov- 
ing objects  in  bright  sunlight,  with 


the  sun  shining  on  the  side  of  the 
object  that  faces  the  lens. 

The  most  pleasing  pictvues  of 
moving  objects  are  usually  ob- 
tained, not  when  they  are  passing 
broadside  to  the  camera,  but  when 
they  are  approaching  at  about  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  In  photo- 
graphing objects  that  are  mo\'mg 
at  a  speed  not  exceeding  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  writer  makes 
the  exposure  when  thej^  are  not 
nearer  than  100  feet  and,  instead 
of  bothering  with  calculations, 
prefers  to  rely  on  the  latitude  of 
Eastman  film  and  gi\'e  the  follow- 
ing exposures  with  the  kinds  of 
lenses  mentioned : 
With  a  single  lens  and  the  largest 

stop,  an   ordiiaary  snapshot. 
With  a  rectilinear,  the  largest  stop 

and  a  %o  second  shutter  speed. 
With     an     /.6.3     anastigmat,     the 

largest   stop   and   a  Yioo  second 

shutter  speed. 
With  an  /.4.5  anastigmat,  stop  /.5.6 

and  a  i,l>on  second  shutter  speed. 
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Fig.   1 

Snapshot  zvith  No.  2C  Brownie;  3  P.  M.,  July;  cloudy,  bright 


CLOUDY  DAY  SNAPSHOTS 


r\^  HE  only  time  when  it  is  pos- 
I  sible  to  photograph  an  inci- 
J-  (lent  is  during  its  occurrence, 
and  it  often  happens,  especially 
when  traveling,  that  the  only  time 
we  can  make  a  picture  of  a  scene 
is  shortly  after  we  discover  it. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects we  picture  out  of  doors,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  those  that 
are  fifty  feet  or  farther  from  the 
camera,  can  be  successfully  pho- 
tographed with  a  snapshot  expo- 
sure on  cloudy  as  well  as  on  sunny 
days  we  should  never  hesitate  to 
make  a  snapshot  merely  because 
the  sun  is  not  shining  at  the 
time. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  results 
of  making  snapshots  on  cloudy 
days,  with  a  single  lens  (only  single 
lenses  cannot  be  seen  when  the 
shutter  is  closed),  a  rectilinear,  an 
/.6.3  a,nastigmat  and  an  /.4.5  anas- 
tigmat.     In  choosing  the  subjects 


for  these  illustrations  we  selected 
buildings  in  preference  to  land- 
scapes in  order  more  clearly  to 
show  how  detail  can  be  recorded 
on  Eastman  film  with  a  ^A^  second 
exposure,  through  the  largest  lens 
stop,  when  there  is  no  sunshine. 

Cloudy  day  snapshots  can  be 
successfully  made  with  single  lenses 
at  any  time  later  than  2V->  hours 
after  sunrise  and  earlier  than  2% 
hours  before  sunset  on  days  that 
are  cloudy  bright — not  cloudy 
dull — provided  the  subject  is  out 
in  the  open — not  shaded  by  trees 
(see  Fig.  1),  and  receives  the  unob- 
structed light  from  the  sky. 

Fig.  2  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done  with  a  rectilinear  lens  as  early 
as  7.15  in  the  morning,  from  May 
to  August,  when  no  sun  is  shining. 
A  Y25  second  snapshot,  with  the 
largest  stop,  recorded  full  detail 
throughout  the  picture.  The  house 
at  the  extreme  right  is  of  brick, 
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Fig.    2 
/--?3  second;  largest  stop  on  rectilinear  lens;  /.15  A.  M.,  May;  cloudy 

painted  dark  red.    Had  a  snapshot  The    detail    shown    in    Fig.    3, 

of  this  subject  been  made  with  a  which  was  made  with  a  ^5  second 

single  lens  the  negative  would  have  e.xposure  when  the  largest  stop  on 

been  under-exposed.  an  /.6.3  anastigmat  lens  was  used, 


Fig.   3 
/-^5  second;  stop,  f.6.j;  5.30  P.  A/.,  May;  cloudy,  dull 
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could  not  have  been  secured  with 
a  single  lens.  A  rectilinear  would 
have  recorded  the  strong  lights  and 
the  halftones  but  not  the  darker 
shadow  detail.  The  data  under 
this  picture  shows  that  with  an 
/.6.3  lens  we  can  make  snapshots 
as  late  as  5.30  P.M.  in  summer,  on 
a  cloudy  day. 

The  building  shown  in  Fig.  4  is 
painted  green,  which  is  photo- 
graphically a  dark  color.  The  trees 
before  it  are  not  less  than  sixty 
feet  high.  Had  the  sun  been  shin- 
ing at  the  hour  it  was  made — 5 
P.  M. — the  greater  part  of  the 
building  would  have  been  in 
shadow.  The  light  was  so  weak  that 
even  when  an  /.4.5  anastigmat  was 
used  with  its  largest  stop  the  image 
on    the    focusing    screen    of    the 


Grafle.x,  which  was  used  in  this 
case,  was  so  poorly  lighted  that  it 
was  difficult  to  focus. 

Such  a  subject,  under  such  con- 
ditions can  only  be  successfully 
photographed  with  a  Yoo  second  ex- 
posure when  an  /.4.5  lens  is  used, 
wide  open. 

From  what  has  been  demon- 
strated it  is  evident  that  one  need 
not  wait  for  sunshine  in  order  to 
make  snapshots  out  of  doors. 
While  sunshine  adds  brilliancy, 
that  is,  contrast  to  the  lighting  of 
all  subjects  in  which  objects  that 
cast  shadows  appear,  the  absence 
of  .sunshine,  which  reduces  con- 
trast and  insures  a  soft  lighting,  is 
often  an  advantage,  especially 
when  there  are  pronoimced  light 
and  dark  tones  in  the  subject. 
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Fig.   4 
1-25  second;  slop,  f.4.5;  5  P.  M.,  August;  cloudy,  dull 
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THE   MOST  WONDERFUL  SENSITIVE   MATERIAL 


BY  DR.    C.   E.    K,    MEES 


KODAK  PARK  is  the  home  of 
sensitive  materials.  From  it 
come  the  pkites  for  the  pro- 
fessional photographer,  the  papers 
for  the  printer,  the  films  for  the 
Kodak  and  the  Brownie,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  miles  of 
ribbon-like  film  for  the  "movies." 
But  the  oldest  and  most  marvelous 
sensitive  material  in  the  world  is 
not  made  in  Kodak  Park,  and  the 
chemists  of  the  Research  Labora- 
tory have  no  idea  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

At  the  back  of  every  eye  is  a 
microscopic  laboratoiy,  and  in  that 
tiny  gland,  bj-  processes  of  which 
we  have  at  present  no  conception, 
the  body  manufactures  the  mate- 
rial whose  change  under  the  action 
of  light  gives  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  sight. 

But  even  if  they  have  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  light  sensiti^•e 
substance  that  is  so  important  to 
us,  the  investigators  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  have  been  able 
to  measure  some  of  its  properties 
and  to  find  out  how  it  behaves 
imder  different  conditions.  Ap- 
parently it  is  produced  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  amount  of  it  present 
on  the  "retina,"  which  is  the  sensi- 
tive surface  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
is  adjusted  to  the  brightness  of  the 
illumination.  In  bright  light  the 
substance  is  destroyed  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  so  that  the  amount 
present  is  small  and  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  eye  is  low,  but  when  the 
light  is  faint  the  sensitive  substance 
is  produced  more  quickly  than  it  is 
destroved  so  that  the  sensitiveness 


of  the  eye  increases  until  another 
balance  between  destruction  and 
production  is  reached. 

But  these  adjustments  of  the 
sensiti\eness  of  the  eye  do  not  take 
place  instantaneously.  When  we 
come  out  of  a  dark  room  into  the 
sunlight  our  eyes  are  at  a  high 
level  of  sensitiveness  and  take 
some  time  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  bright  light  so  that  at  first  the 
strong  light  is  painful.  In  the  same 
wa.y  an  automobile  headlight  which 
is  barely  noticeable  in  the  daj'time 
appears  glaringly  bright  at  night. 
On  the  other  hand  when  we  first 
enter  a  dark  room  we  can  see  noth- 
ing, but  after  we  have  remained 
there  for  a  few  minutes  we  "get 
our  eyes,"  as  the  photographers 
say,  and  then  can  see  quite  well  in 
the  semi-obscurity  of  the  red  light. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  goes 
on  growing  for  a  long  time  so  that 
in  the  very  dark  rooms  in  which 
panchromatic  materials  are  han- 
dled it  is  more  than  thirty  minutes 
before  the  maximum  of  sensitive- 
jiess  is  reached. 

For  each  level  of  brightness  there 
is  a  corresponding  sensitiveness  for 
the  average  eye. 

The  eye  can  detect  very  small 
amounts  of  light.  In  the  course  of 
its  work  on  the  eye,  the  Laboratory- 
has  recently  measured  the  smallest 
amount  of  light  which  can  be  de- 
tected, and  it  appears  that  on  a 
dark  night  the  average  eye  could 
just  see  the  light  from  a  candle  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  if  it  had 
been  rested  until  it  was  in  the 
acutest  state  of  sensitiveness  and 
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if  the  air  was  sufficiently  uniform 
to  produce  no  disturbance  of  the 
rays  at  that  distance. 

In  photographic  dark  rooms  it  is 
of  importance  that  the  lighting 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  eye 
works  at  the  greatest  advantage. 
Owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  pho- 
tographic materials,  we  can  never 
use  as  much  light  as  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  seeing  conditions 
and,  therefore,  the  eye  must  be 
maintained  at  its  condition  of 
maximum  sensitiveness  by  allow- 
ing time  for  its  sensitiveness  to 
grow,  and  by  avoiding  the  presence 
of  any  bright  spots,  such  as  lamps, 
in  the  field  of  vision.  This  latter 
condition  is  best  fulfilled  by  the 
use  of  reflected  light  in  the  dark 
room,  when  the  led  lamp  is  hung 
above  a  reflector,  from  the  ceiling, 
so  that  its  light  is  reflected  back 
again  into  the  room,  thus  provid- 
ing a  soft,  diffused  illumination 
without  any  bright  light,  which 
would  tend  to  lower  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  eye,  being  visible. 

We  may  divide  the  different 
levels  of  Ijrightness  to  which  our 
eyes  are  exposed  in  everyday  life, 
into  four  groups  as  follows: 

Average  Brightness 

Bright  Sunlight  .  .  .  1000 
Interiors  in  the  Daytime  10 
Interiors  at  Night  with 

Artificial  Light  .     .     .     1/10 
Out  of  doors  at  Night.  .1/1000 

So  that  the  bright  sunlight  is  one 
million  times  brighter  than  a  road 
in  the  country  on  a  moonless  night, 
and  yet  we  can  see  at  night  out  of 
doors  and  we  are  not  blinded  by 
the  sunlight. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  in 
fact,  is  not  fixed,  as  is  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a  film  or  a  printing  paper. 


but  changes  with  the  brightness  of 
the  light.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a  film 
which  could  automatically  adjust 
its  sensitiveness  to  the  exposure, 
so  that  if  the  light  were  bad  it  could 
become  more  sensitive  than  the 
most  rapid  film  made,  while  when 
exposed  to  full  sunlight  it  could 
adjust  itself  to  the  intensity  until 
it  became  less  sensitive  than  the 
slowest  photographic  paper. 

Though  we  cannot  see  equally 
well  under  all  conditions,  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  our 
ability  to  see  within  a  range  of 
brightness  of  1000  (which  repre- 
sents bright  sunlight)  to  1  (which 
represents  a  very  well-lighted  in- 
terior at  night),  but  above  and 
below  these  limits  we  find  it  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  fine  shades. 
That  is  why  when  we  are  in  an 
ordinary  lighted  room  in  the  day- 
time, we  always  take  anything  to 
the  window  or  a  light  when  we 
want  to  examine  it  closely. 

If  the  brightness  is  above  the 
upper  limit  given  it  becomes  pain- 
ful to  the  eye  and  the  eye  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  it;  this  condition  is 
called  that  of  "glare."  Long  con- 
tinued glaring  light,  such  as  that 
produced  by  sunlight  on  snow,  will 
produce  blindness. 

Strain  and  difficulty  also  arise  if 
the  field  of  vision  includes  too 
great  a  contrast  between  the  dark- 
est and  brightest  portions.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  retina  attempt- 
ing to  accommodate  itself  to  one 
level  of  brightness  at  one  point 
and  to  another  at  another  point, 
like  the  chameleon  who  turned  red 
when  put  on  a  red  cloth  and  green 
on  a  green  cloth  but  died  of  vexa- 
tion when  placed  on  a  Scotch 
plaid. 


A   BRITTANY  PIER 

Made  with  No.   3A   Folding  Kodak 
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SAFETY  FIRST 


PREMO    DEVELOPER   FOR    PREMO    FILM 


SE  the  developer  powders 
that  are  put  up  for  the  par- 
hcular  tank  you  are  using. 
I'se  Preino  Tank  powders  for 
Preiiio  Fihii  Packs — Kodak  Tank 
powders  for  Kodak  Films.  Premo 
Film  Packs  are  made  from  Kodak 
films  bvit  are  given  a  special  after- 
treatment  to  prevent  abrasion. 
This  does  not  affect  the  speed  or 
photographic  ciuality  but  does 
affect  the  development.  The  Premo 
developer   powders   are,   therefore. 


necessarj'  to  the  obtaining  of 
satisfactoiy  results.  Premo  Film 
Packs  when  developed  with  Kodak 
powders,  will  be  under-developed. 
In  an  emergency  the  Kodak 
powders  may  be  used  with  Premo 
films  by  an  increase  of  50%  in  the 
length  of  development  (30  min- 
utes instead  of  20  minutes  at 
65"  Fahr.),  but  the  safe  and  sure 
way  is  to  use  the  developer  that 
is  made  to  fit  the  product.  Premo 
powders  for  Premo  films. 


"PEACEFUL  JANE" 
Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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TO  OUR   READERS 


'\"'^or  readKoDAKERY  because 
I  rou  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing pictures.  We  publish 
KoDAKERY  because  we  wish  to 
assist  you  in  making  good  and 
then  still  better  pictures. 

If  vou  are  a  beginner  in  plio- 
tography  Kodakery  will  start 
you  right — will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain   specific   results   without 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We 
also  are  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  host  of 
practical  workers  whose  labors 
have  been  confined  exclusively 
to  photography  for  many  years. 

If   you   wish   to   profit    from 


experimenting,  thus  saving  you     this  knowledge,  correspond  with 


both  time  and  money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  work- 
er Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photograpliy.  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
fajther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began 
inviting  our  readers  to  submit 
their  photographic  problems  to 
us  for  solution.  We  requested 
them  to  send  us  negatives  and 
prints  for  criticism  and  offered 


us  freely.  We  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  answering  your  letters. 
^^'hen  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints 
were  made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were 
riglitly  or  wrongly  exposed. 
rightly  or  wrongly  developed, 
and  whether  the  prints  were 
riglitly  or  wrongly  made.  Give 
complete   data,    when    possible. 


to  furnish,  by  correspondence,    'regarding    each    negative    and 


information  regarding  all  ama- 
teur photographic  processes — 
these  services^  being  rendered 
free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  be- 
come an  important  educational 
factor.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  informed  us  that  our  an- 
swers to  their  questions,  our 
criticisms  and  our  suggestions 
have  proven  of  'great  help  to 
them. 


print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  tlie  time  of  day.  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  expos- 
ure was  made,  the  stop  and  shut- 
ter speed  used,  whether  the  neg- 
ative was  developed  in  the  tank 
or  in  the  tray  and  the  kind  of 
developer  used.  We  also  wish  to 
know  the  name  and  grade  of  pa- 
jier  on  which  the  print  was  made. 
Both  negatives  and  prints  will, 
of  course.be  promptly  returned. 


address    all    COMMl'XICATIOXS 

KODAKERY.  Caxauiax   Kodak  Co..  Limited. 
ToROXTo.  Caxada. 
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Little  Things  That 
Count. 

Eastman  Printing  Masks  of 
transparent  Kodaloid  for 
3  A  and  4x5  printing 
frames,  each      .         .         .     $  .06 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Tripod 
Adapter,  permitting  the 
use  of  a  tripod  with  a 
V.  P.  K 50 

Kodak  Trimming  Boards 
for  trimming  prints  square 
with  the  minimum  of 
trouble    .  .         $  -50  and    .70 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures         .30 

Kodak  Candle  Lamp    .         .         .25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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You  CanFocus  and  Arrange  theComj)osi1ion 
of  Ever//  Picture  You  Make 


PREMO  No.  12 

The  21^  X  3^  pictures,  shown  y'?<//  S2ze  upon  the 
Focusing  Screen,  can  l)e  made  upon  film,  or  plates 
if  \ou  prefer. 

With  the  high  speed  Anastigmat  Lens  equipment, 
and  the  av^ailable  shutter  speeds  —  1  second  to  ^^^ 
second  —  it  is  easily  possible  to  obtain  successful  pic- 
tures of  unusual  and  interesting  subjects,  difficult  to 
procure  with  many  other  t^-pes  of  cameras  —  the  swift 
manoeuvres  of  the  aviator  ;  racing  horses,  motor  cars, 
or  power  boats ;  out-of-door  sports  ;  views  from  trains ; 
groups  or  portraits  in  shady  places,  or  views  when 
the  light  is  poor. 

-Isk  your  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  4S-page  Premo  Catalogue 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At   your  dealer's. 
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One  of  the  Kodak  Tested  Chemicals 

Eastman 

Special 

Developer 


A  universal  developer,  equally  successful 
for  plates,  film  (tra}-  development)  and  paper. 
Does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

Clean  and  am^'enicnt. 


THE  price:. 

Carton  of  five  powders  in  glass  tubes,      .         .         $  .25 
Carton  of  six  powders,  paraffin  wrapped,         .  .25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At  vour  dealer's. 
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Pictures  Full 

of  Life 
and  Action 


from  the  swift  fli<4ht  of  the 
Airplane  to  the  youngsters  at 
play  about  the  home— can  be 
easilv  made  with  the 


Telescopic 
Revolving  Back  Graflex 


You  see,  upon  the  Focusing  Screen,  a  brilliant,  full 
size  picture,  and  accurate  focus  and  pleasing  composition 
can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease  before  the  exposure 
is   made. 

The  certainty  of  focus  and  com])()sition,  conibiiied  willi 
the  high  illumination  of  the  lens,  and  the  {Jrartex  Shutter, 
assures  successful  pictures  under  widely  varying  conditions 
of  subject  and  lighting — portraits  indoors,  or  in  the  shade 
of  buildings^  or  trees  ;  dark  city  streets ;  and  rainy  day 
scenes,  woodland  and  winter  views.  There  are  few  limi- 
tations for  the  Graflex,  and  these  interesting  pictures  can 
be  made  upon  Graflex  Roll  Film,  Film  Packs  or  any  of  the 
brands  of  Plates. 

Ask  for  the  64-page  Graflex  Book 
free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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EASTMAN 
FLASH  SHEETS 

give  you  illumination  ideal  for 
photographic  purposes  when 
and  where  you  want  it. 


If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  little  free  booklet,  "By 
Flashlight"  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  us  know. 


THK    PRICK. 

No.  I  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  '4  dozen  sheets,  3x4,  I0.35 

No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  ;^  dozen  sheets,  4x5,  .56 

No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  %.  dozen  sheets,  5x7,  .84 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder, i.ou 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At  vour  dealer's. 


VELOX 


does  for  the  print  what  Kodak  Film  does 
for  the  negative  and  what  the  Kodak, 
itself,  does  for  the  exposure— it  assures 
you  results  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

TJie  best  p)iui  yoii  can  gef  on  ]^eIox  is 
the  best  print  you  can  gci. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


Al  your  dealer's 


"'T'i'r^''^..'!*^  ,; 


You  Avill  never  have  realized  the 
full  charm  of  photoi^^raphy  until  it 
shares  with  3'ou  the  delights  ol  the 
stereoscopic  picture — the  picture  that 
gives  the  view  with  the  same  perspec- 
tive and  appearance  of  solidity  that 
you  get  when  3^ou  view  it  with  both  eyes. 


The  Stereo  Kodak 


I'rice  witli  twiiiy.y.j. 

Anastigniat  lenses  and 

Stereo  Automatic  Shutter, 


150.00 


At  your  dealer's. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


KODAKERY 

A 

MAGAZINE  tS^  AMATEUR. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


FEBRUARY  I915 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Liavited. 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


The  Kodak 
Color  Filter 


A  valuable  aid  when  photograph- 
ing' sunlit  snow  scenes,  especially 
those  embracing  snow-covered  roofs 
and  trees. 


The  intensity  of  the  blue  light  is 
reduced  and  time  given  for  the 
detail  in  the  shadows  to  be  recorded 
on  the  film. 

Prices  from  50c  to  $1.00. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


A  y'.  •  -?. 


"T   ATN'T  COLD!" 
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qA Journal  for  Amateur  Photocfraphers 


Published  Monthly — Yearly   Subscription.   50   Cents;    Single  Copies,   5   Cents. 


Vol.  V 


FEBRUARY,  1918 


No.  4 


Fig.    1 


FOREGROUND  IN  SNOW  SCENES 


No  landscape  picture, not  even 
a  picture  of  a  snow-covered 
landscape,  is  pictorially 
pleasing  when  it  has  a  blank  whito 
foreground.  By  remembering  this 
fact  and  by  always  getting  detail 
in  the  foreground  of  our  pictures 
of  snow  scenes  we  will  find  it  as 


easy  to   make  good   outdoor   pic- 
tures in  winter  as  in  summer. 

Newly  fallen  snow  shows  no  de- 
tail, and  when  there  are  neither 
shadows  on  the  snow  nor  objects 
in  the  foreground  to  furnish  detail 
we  should  create  some  foreground 
detail   before   we   photograph    the 
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scene.  This  can  always  be  done  by 
tramping  a  path  through  the  snow, 
and,  when  the  snow  is  deep  enough 
so  that  shadows  can  be  seen  in 
footprints  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  these  footprint  depressions  will 
often  lend  even  more  interest  to  the 
foregrovmd  than  the  lines  of  a  path. 


Plenty  of  foreground  detail,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  of  our  illus- 
trations, can  be  found  in  snow 
scenes  along  country  roads,  be- 
side the  banks  of  streams  and 
in  fertile  waste  places  where  the 
.stalks  of  tall  weeds  project  above 
the  snow. 
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At   the  beginning  and  also  near      are     open     when     the     ground     is 
the  close  of  winter  the  waterwavs      covered  with  snow.     Under  these 
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conditions  such  a  foreground  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1  can  be  obtained  by 
slightly  raising  and  lowering  the 
camera  until  it  is  at  such  a  height 
above  the  ground  that  the  image 
in  the  finder  shows  the  water 
darker  than  the  snow. 

When  the  winter  advances  and 
the  snow  in  roadways  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  traffic,  the  sun  shining 
across  the  ridges  of  the  snow  will 
cast  shadows  that  alwa3-s  add  to 
the  beauty  of  a  snow-covered 
landscape.  By  covering  the  fore- 
ground of  Fig.  2  with  a  piece  of 
white  paper  and  then  comparing 
the  effect  obtained  with  the  fore- 
ground covered  and  uncovered  we 
will    appreciate    what    foreground 


detail  adds  to  the  pictorial  value 
of  a  snow  scene. 

While  interesting  pictures  of 
snow  scenes  can  be  made  on 
cloudy  as  well  as  on  sunny  daj's 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  can 
always  be  made  when  the  sun 
casts  long  shadows  across  the 
foreground. 

An  exposure  of  V50  of  a  second, 
with  stop  16,  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  will  be  ample  for  record- 
ing the  foreground  detail  in  snow 
scenes.  When  using  a  camera 
that  has  no  stop  marked  16 
make  a  snapshot  with  the  next 
smaller  stop  than  the  one  you 
use  for  making  summer  landscape 
pictures. 


AN  ALPINE  PATROL 
Made  with  No.  s  Folding  Kodak 
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BRINGING  UP  A  TANK  AT  TIIIEPVAL 


LIFE   "OVER  THERE" 


BY    ALBERT    CRANE    WALLACE 


Illustrated  from  British  Official  Pho 

THOSE  words  "Over  There" 
have  begun  to  have  a  won- 
derful significance  for  all  the 
world.  I  have  no  doubt  thej'  ha\e 
an  equivalent  for  them  in  Europe, 
in  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  Turkey 
and  Russia. 

They  mean  that  place  be.vond. 
where  the  great  di'ama  is  being 
enacted.  In  America  we  think  of 
that  arena  as  Belgium  and  France 
— not  forgetting  those  stages  of 
action  farther  away. 

"Over  There"  thein  thoughts  turn 
back.  To  the  men  in  the  trenches 
"Over  There"  is  back  in  the  home 
town.  When  they  see  the  Kodak 
or  the  movie  camera  they  know 
where  the  pictures  are  likely  to  go. 


tographs  taken  on  the  Western  Front 

^'ery  often  in  war  front  photo- 
graphs j'ou  get  a  glimpse  of  that 
cordial  recognition  that  is  given  to 
the  camera  as  of  a  friendly  on- 
looker. Veiy  often,  too,  you  find 
that  the  men  are  too  busy  in  their 
grim  business  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  onlookers,  so  that  the 
camera  has  no  trouble  in  getting 
them  in  their  natiu'al  groups  and 
relations.  Indeed,  the  handling  of 
big  guns  or  torpedoes  or  "tanks" 
usually  requires  concentrated  at- 
tention, even  when  the  action  is 
not  that  of  actual  conflict. 

The  collection  of  official  photo- 
graphs accompanj'ing  these  words 
of  mine  shows  a  curious  diversity 
of  situations. 
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INDIAN   TROUi'S   AT   c;aS   MASK   DRILL 


One  of  the  most  impressive,  I 
think,  is  that  of  the  bow  of  the 
battleship  plowing  the  waters  of 
the  North  Sea  toward  sundown. 
Surely  there  is  a  deep  solemnity  in 
this  simple  picture  of  a  momentous 
fact. 

There  is  something  dramatic  in 
the  discharge  of  the  great  gun  as 
shown  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of 
page  9.  Notice  the  man  in  the 
foreground  holding  his  fingers  to 
his  -ears.  Unlike  his  companions, 
who  are  seasoned  veterans,  he  has 
not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the 
thunderous  voice  of  the  gun. 

There  is  a  contrast  in  that  trench 
scene  on  page  10,  showing  the  ad- 
vent of  a  news  sheet.  A  still  greater 
contrast  in  that  sunny  scene  on  the 
river  with  the  fish  poles  in  action. 


Who  would  not  wish  that  the  fish- 
ing may  have  been  good  on  that 
day? 

Certainly  the  most  trivial  form 
of  relaxation  must  feel  good  to  a 
man  who  has  spent  hours  in  a 
trench  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
order  to  go  ''over  the  top." 

To  me  a  picture  at  once  gro- 
tesque and  pathetic  is  that  of  the 
Indian  soldiers  at  their  gas  mask 
drill.  These  brown  men  from  far 
India,  wearing  the  head-cloth  of 
which  no  military  theories  have 
been  permitted  to  rob  them,  some- 
how look  more  fantastic  in  the 
hideous  masks  than  any  other 
soldier  might  be  expected  to 
look.  Nothing  could  more  vividly 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  pictur- 
esqueness  of  this  Great  War. 
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AT  Tin-:   M(>.M1'..\T  Oi-    FIRING  A  HJG  GUN 


^ft^-rrv.>           ^                            ''k     ..Sk. 

I^«ni9 

EVENING  ON   TPTE  NORTTT   SEA 
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And  yet  every  picture  tells  us 
at  the  same  time  that  behind  the 
masks  of  all  wars,  great  and 
small,  are  plain  men — that  hu- 
manity is  at  stake.  It  is  the 
Kodak's  dispassionate  glimpse  of 
the  faces  of  men  that  reminds  us 
that  engines  may  change  but  that 
humanity  still  has  its  old  needs  and 


its  old  longings.  All  theories  of  war 
and  all  theories  of  peace  must  take 
this  fact  into  account.  Most  of  the 
world's  great  mistakes  are  made  in 
forgetfulness  of  simple  truths  about 
the  human  heart. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  most  pho- 
tographed of  all  wars  may  be  the 
last  of  all ! 


WHEN  SNOWFLAKES  CLING  TO  TREES 

Try  stop  16,  14.5  second,  in  bright  sunshine,  with  a  Kodak  Color  Filter, 
for  trees  that  are  loaded  with  fleecy  snow. 


RICADING  THE  NEWS  IN  THE  TRENCHES    1.000  YARDS 
FROM    THE    ENEMY 
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BELOW, 
LAUNCHING 
A  TOR- 
PEDO 
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TRIMMING  THE  PRINT 

BY    C.    HAZEN    TRAYVOR 

First  Article 


Full  Sice  of  Image  on  Film 


-^-r-^HEX  an  artist  makes  a  sketch 
%/%'  of  a  scene  or  a  person  he  leaves 
'  *  out  some  things  in  order  to 
emphasize  some  other  things.  A  novel- 
ist does  not  give  a  conversation  the 
way  a  stenographer  would  give  it. 

The  difference  between  art  and  mere 
record  is  that  art  emphasizes.  We 
come  here  to  the  difference  between 
"seeing"  and  '"noticing."  The  eye 
really  sees  everything  within  a  given 
range.  It  is  the  mind  that  notices. 
Noticing  is  .selecting. 

In  photography  we  select  by  position ; 
we  emphasize  by  lighting  or  selection 
of  lighting — and  by  what  we  leave  out. 
We  leave  out  much  by  the  position  of 
the  camera.     In  a  great  number  of 


cases  we  carry  the  leaving  out  a 
step  ftu'ther  by  the  trimming  of 
the  print. 

The  edge  of  a  print  is  realh" 
its  frame,  and  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  we  may  really  trim 
our  picture  while  we  make  it  by 
studying  the  composition  in  the 
tinder.  This  is  an  ideal  method, 
for  by  this  means  we  get  full 
picture  quality  out  of  every  bit 
of  our  film. 

But  it  seldom  is  possible  to 
a\oid  the  need  for  trimming  the 
print,  for  carrying  .selection  and 
c»ipha-'<i.'<  further  than  it  is  us- 
ually convenient  or  possible  to 


Br  tn'mmiitg  Right  Side  of  Print 

space  in  Front  of  Figure  seems 

relatively  greater 
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Figure  Panelled,  but 

Placed  Too  Far 

to  Left 


who  is  portrayed  in  a 
walking  attitude,  will 
appear  to  have  just 
fully  entered,  instead 
of  being  about  to  pass 
out  of,  the  field  of 
view.  Then  we  may 
emphasize  the  girl's 
figure  by  making  a 
panel  —  not  by  trim- 
ming the  print  so  the 
figure  will  be  too  far 
to  the  left  as  in  the 
first  pictiu-e  on  this 
page,  but  with  more 
space  in  front  of  the 
figure  as  in  the  picture 
opposite. 

Just  to  show  how  the 
amount  of  space  over  a 
figure  ma\-  affect  our  im- 
pression of  the  height 
of  a  figure.  I  have  trim- 
med the  third  pictm'e. 


Figure  Panelled  in  Right 
Position 


cairy  them  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  negative. 

Let  me  take,  in  this 
first  article,  two  ex- 
amples. The  first,  of 
which  a  print  from 
the  whole  negative  is 
shown  at  the  top  of 
page  12,  begins  by 
being  a  n  excellent 
print.  We  might  call 
it  "The  Girl  in  the  Gar- 
den." What  may  we 
do  to  cany  it  further? 
We  may  improve  it 
somewhat  by  trimming 
the  right  side  of  the 
print  to  give  the 
greater  amount  of 
space  in  jront  of  the 
figure,  so  that  the  girl. 


Tof"  trimmed  further  to 

increase  Effect  of  Tall- 

ness  in  Figure 


at  bottom  of  page,  con- 
siderably at  the  top. 
Xotice  that  this  print, 
taken  by  itself,  would 
make  the  figvu'e  seem 
much  taller(if  thishaj)- 
pened  to  be  desired) 
than  one  with  more 
space  above.  This 
point  often  becomes 
\'ery  important  in  the 
case  of  portraits. 

The  full  size  picture 
of  the  child  at  the  top 
of  page  14,  which 
shows  all  that  the 
negative  contains, 
starts  with  the  handi- 
cap that  part  of  the 
right  foot  is  cut  off. 
This    complicates    the 
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trimming.  If  we  begin  by  trimming 
at  the  top  and  bottom  we  reduce 
the  amount  of  meaningless  back- 
ground (such  sohd  black  back- 
grounds should  always  be  avoided 
in  portrait  work)  without  touching 
the  question  of  the  foot.  Person- 
ally I  should  prefer  cutting  off 
something  on  both  sides,  leaving 
enough  of  the  right  shoe  to  show 
it  was  there  and  emphasizing  the 
face  and  character  of  the  child  by 
giving  the  important  parts  of  the 
image  a  larger  share  of  the  total 
space.  This  treatment  is  shown  in 
the  print  on  page  15. 

The    right    and    wrong    of    such 
things    is    a    matter    of    taste  —  a 

Oil  the  left,  the  Untrimmed  Print. 
Below,  the  Print  Cut  Top  and  Bottom. 
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Print  Cut  on  Four  Sides,  Diminishing  Area  of  Background  to 

Accentuate  the  Portrait 


matter  of  the  point  you  wish  to 
make.  A  picture  says  things  to  the 
eye,  and  my  point  is  that  you  can 
make  it  say  different  things  by  the 
way  you  frame  j'our  negative  in 
making  it  or  frame  the  picture  by 
trimming  after  you  have  made  it — 
in  other  words,  that  leaving  out  is  a 
very    important    part    of   the    em- 


phasis of  the  thing  said,  whether  it 
be  in  a  speech  or  in  a  picture. 


By  placing  a  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  in  front  of  your  lens 
you  can  photograph  objects  that 
are  less  than  six  fee*:  from  the  lens. 


ANIMALS 
PHE  KODAK 
IAS      MET 
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BRUCE  TELESCOPE 

Fitted  zvith  three  sets  of  lenses  with  which  three  different  sized  pictures 

are  made  simultaneously 

THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY   IX  ASTRONOMY 

BY   DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 


TO  most  people  the  mention  of 
an  astronomer  brings  up  the 
picture  of  an  elderly  man  gaz- 
ing steadfastly  for  long  hours 
through  his  telescope  at  the  sky. 
A  fine  night  in  an  observatory  will 
certaini}'  find  the  observer  with  his 
eye  fixed  to  the  eye-piece  of  his 
telescope,  but  it  is  highly  improb- 


able that  on  a  fine  night  the  as- 
tronomer will  be  using  the  telescope 
for  visual  examination.  Instead  we 
shall  find  the  astronomer  looking 
through  the  finder,  the  auxiliary 
telescope  attached  to  the  main 
instrument,  which  is  used  for  keep- 
ing the  great  tube  pointed  at  the 
desired   part    of   the   sky   and    for 
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GREAT   NEBULA  IX  ANDROMEDA,   SEPTEMBER  18,   1901 
Exposure^  6  hours 


compensating  the  errors  of  the 
driving  clock  which  is  designed  to 
keep  the  telescope  pointed  at  the 
same  star  in  spite  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth. 

If  a  perfect  clock  could  be  made 
the  astronomer  would  not  need  to 
watch  the  stars  at  all,  for  nowadays 
observing  is  done  bj-  means  of  a 
photographic  plate  on  which  the 
telescope  forms  its  image  and  the 
only  use  of  the  observer  is  to  point 
the  telescope  at  the  requisite  part 
of  the  sky  and  to,  hold  it  there, 
compensating  for  the  small  errors 
which  are  unavoidable  in  the 
mechanism  of  any  clock. 

Generally,  the  photographs  of 
the  stars  are  made  through  the  big 


telescope  itself,  the  eye-piece  being 
replaced  by  a  holder  for  a  photo- 
graphic plate  so  that  the  star 
images  formed  bj-  the  objective  of 
the  telescope  fall  directly  upon  the 
plate,  but  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
sky  can  be  photographed  at  one 
time  and  in  order  to  get  a  larger 
field  big  photographic  lenses  are 
used  mounted  with  their  cameras 
alongside  the  telescope  so  that  they 
are  kept  directed  by  the  driving 
clock  and  the  observation  of  the 
astronomer  at  the  telescope. 

The  real  work  of  observation 
commences  after  the  plates  have 
been  developed  and  dried,  when 
the    negatives    are    examined    and 
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compared  with  plates  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  study  of  the 
changes  which  are  seen  enable  the 
astronomers  to  form  their  ideas  as 
to  the  movements  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  stellar  universe. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant use  of  the  photographic 
plate  in  astronomy  is  in  the  pro- 
duction and  preservation  of  records 
of  the  present  positions  of  the  stars 
for  examination  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  pro- 
grams of  work  that  has  ever  been 
arranged  was  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  great  astrographic 
chart,  or  map  of  all  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  on  which  the  observatories  of 
all  nations  have  been  engaged  for 
many  years.  The  purpose  of  this 
chart  is  to  provide  an  accurate 
atlas  of  the  stars  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time  so  that  in  ages 
to  come  their  movements  can  be 
studied. 

The  stars  appear  to  move  very 
slowly,  but  in  reality  the  stars  move 
with  great  velocity;  many  stars 
are  traveling  five  hundred  million 
miles  a  year,  five  times  as  far  as 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  but  the 
distance  of  the  stars  is  almost  in- 
conceivably great.  In  order  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  stars 
the  astronomer  has  had  to  invent 
a  special  unit  and  since  the  mile  is 
far  too  small  to  get  any  idea  of  such 
a  distance,  the  unit  taken  is  the 
distance  which  light  can  travel  in 
a  year.  Light  travels  about  186,000 
miles  in  a  second  so  that  in  a  year 
a  ray  of  light  can  travel  six  thou- 
sand billion  miles  and  this  vast 
distance,  which  is  called  a  "light- 
year,"  is  used  as  a  unit  to  mea-sure 
the  distance  of  the  stars. 


The  nearest  stars  are  about  eight 
light-years  away,  so  that  we  can 
see  these  stars,  not  as  they  are 
to-day,  but  as  they  were  eight 
>ears  ago;  but  these  are  the 
nearest  stars,  and  we  know  that  we 
are  seeing  man\'  stars  by  light 
which  left  them  before  Napoleon's 
time,  while  the  light  which  is 
reaching  us  now  from  the  furthest 
stars  of  the  distance  of  which  we 
can  form  any  good  idea  started 
before  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica, and  many  stars  are  at  such 
distances  that  we  are  quite  unable 
to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  what 
it  can  be. 

With  objects  at  such  an  enor- 
mous distance  even  the  most  tre- 
mendous changes  take  much  time 
to  become  \isible.  Flight  years  ago 
a  new  star  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
that  is  to  say,  its  light  reached  us 
eight  years  ago.  The  star  itself  may 
hskve  been  formed  long  ago,  perhaps 
by  the  collision  of  two  large  stars, 
but  eight  years  ago  we  first  saw  its 
light,  which  had  been  traveling  to 
us  since  the  formation  of  the  star. 
That  star  was  in  an  area  of  the  sk\' 
which  apparently  contains  some 
material,  either  gas  or  small  par- 
ticles like  those  which  we  see  as 
shooting  stars,  because  there  is  a 
little  light  visible  around  the  new 
star,  and  in  the  last  eight  years 
that  light  has  been  spreading.  The 
astronomers  think  that  what  we  see 
is  the  light  spreading  out  from  the 
new  star  through  space  and  light- 
ing up  the  small  particles  of  matter 
which  reflect  it  to  us  just  as  the 
moon  reflects  the  sun  light.  From 
this  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
vast  size  of  the  universe  of  which 
we   are   part,   since,   although   the 
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DAXIliL'S  COMET,   SEPTEMBER  8,   1907 
Showing  tlie  Comet  Among  the  Clouds 


light  wave  started  eight  j^ears  ago 
and  must  have  moved  over  some 
fift}^  thousand  bilhou  miles  in  that 
time,  yet  the  whole  area  of  lighted 
material  is  still  too  small  to  be 
seen  in  any  but  the  most  powerful 
telescope. 

With  such  \ast .  distances  and 
long  periods  of  time  mortal  man 
must  feel  that  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  study  the  changes  which 
go  on  in  the  stellar  universe,  but 
by  means  of  photography  he   can 


store  up  his  observations  of  to-day 
for  the  study  of  future  generations 
of  men  so  that  the  discoveries  of 
the  future  are  dependent  on  the 
star  negatives  made  by  the  as- 
tronomer-photographer of  the  pres- 
ent da>\ 

These  negati\-es  are  made  with 
the  greatest  care;  the  photo- 
graphic materials  which  are  used 
are  specially  selected  and  studied 
and  as  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the    photographic    observations    a.s 
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to  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  telescope  itself. 

In  order  to  improve  the  photo- 
graphic materials  used  in  astron- 
omy the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
through  its  Research  Laboratory 
is  collaborating  with  many  of  the 
obser\-atories  of  the  world.  In  this 
Laboratory  a  skilled  astronomer, 
with  many  years'  experience  in 
photographic  ob.servation,  is  in- 
ve.stigating  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  photographic  ma- 
terials with  a  view  to  suggesting 
means  by  which  improved  materials 
can  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  astronomer,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  astronomers 
regard  such  research  on  photogra- 
phic materials  as  of  equal  import- 


ance with  their  own  work  on 
astronomical  methods  and  appar- 
atus. 


Prints  should  be  developed  for 
the  length  of  time  the  instruction 
sheet  recommends  for  the  grade  of 
paper  used.  This  insures  correct 
development. 

If  a  correctly  developed  print  is 
too  dark  it  was  exposed  to  the 
printing  light  too  long.  If  it  is 
too  light  it  was  not  printed  long 
enough. 

To  obtain  the  best  prints  we 
must  adjust  the  printing  time 
to  fit  the  fixed  time  of  develop- 
ment. 


THE  GRAND  CANAL,  VENICE 
Made  with  A'o.  j  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


A  QUIET  HOUR  IN  THE  TRENXHES 
Made  zvith  Xo.  j.-i  Folding  Kodak,  by  Merle  LaVoy 
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A  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST 

THE  first  and  most  valued  fea- 
ture of  the  Autographic  Ko- 
dak is  the  provision  it  makes 
for  dating  every  negative,  but  it 
also  protects  us  against  double  ex- 
posiu'es.  Before  Kodaks  were 
equipped  with  the  autographic  fea- 
ture the  only  way  we  could  be 
sure  of  avoiding  double  exposures, 
with  any  kind  or  make  of  roll  film 
camera,  was  to  reel  the  film  to  the 
next  number  as  soon  as  an  expos- 
ure had  been  made.  But  some- 
times we  neglected  to  do  this  and 
unintentionall}'  made  two  exposures 
on  the  same  film,  and.  once  in  a 
while,  when  in  doubt  whether  we 
had  reeled  the  film  after  the  last 
exposure,  we  turned  it  to  the  next 
number  just  to  be  sure  we  would 
not  expose  the  same  film  twice.  If 
we  forgot  to  reel  the  film  and  made 
a  double  exposure  we  lost  two 
pictures  and  spoiled  one  film.  and. 
if  we  did  reel  it  but  forgot  the  fact 


DOUBLE  EXPOSURES 

and  then  turned  it  to  the  next 
number  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  a 
double  exposure  we  also  lo.st  a  film 
— the  one  that  was  not  exposed. 

Such  experiences  need  never 
confront  us  if  we  use  an  Auto- 
graphic Kodak.  The  autographic 
slot  in  the  back  of  the  Kodak 
enables  us  to  write  the  record  on 
the  film — at  the  time,  that  is. 
immediately  after  the  film  has 
been  exposed,  and  this  is  the 
time  we  always  will  write  it,  for 
this  is  the  only  time  we  can  be 
sure  of  having  the  data  we  wish  to 
record  clearly  in  mind.  Once  the 
record  has  been  written  on  the 
film  no  further  thought  need  be 
given  to  the  data — the  record 
will  disclose  them  when  the  film  is 
developed. 

Of  course,  after  the  record  has 
been  written  and  exposed  to  the 
light  for  a  few  moments,  the  film 


PEACE  TERMS 
Made  with  No.  -lA  Folding  Kodak 
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must  be  reeled  to  the  next  number, 
but — and  here  is  how  the  auto- 
graphic feature  of  the  Kodak 
guards  us  against  double  exposures 
— in  case  3'ou  are  in  doubt  and 
wish  to  know  whether  the  film  was 
or  was  not  reeled  to  the  next  num- 
ber, a  glance  in  the  autographic 
slot  will  tell  you. — there  is  no 
guesswork  about  it.  If  there  is 
writing  on  the  red  paper  backing 
of  the  film  then  that  film  was  ex- 


posed, and  if  there  is  no  writing 
the  film  was  not  exposed. 

This  feature  of  the  Autographic 
Kodak,  which  safeguards  us  again.st 
making  two  exposures  on  one  film, 
and  also  against  having  imexposetl 
films  in  the  roll  after  it  is  devel- 
oped, is  as  valuable  as  the  ability 
to  write  what  we  wish  on  the  film. 
The  autographic  feature  is  more 
than  a  convenience,  it  is  a  monev 


FOCUSING  IMAGES   IN  MIRRORS 

THE  j  olio  wing  article,  which   was  published  in  the  November,  191.5, 
K0D.\KERY,  is  reprinted  in  answer  to  inquiries  that  are  jrequently 
received  regarding  the  way  to  obtain  sharp  images  of  objects  that 
are  reflected  in  mirrors. 

The  rule  for  obtaining  the  correct  focus  applies  to  all  kinds  of  mirrors, 
whether  they  consist  of  silvered  glass,  of  metal  or  of  water. 


Suppose  j'ou  place  your  camera 
ten  feet  from  a  mirror,  in  order  to 
photograph  the  image  it  reflects, 
of  an  object  that  is  fifteen  feet  from 
the  mirror;  at  which  di.stance 
mark  on  the  focusing  scale  should 
the  focusing  indicator  be  placed? 

The  usual  answer  and  the  reason 
for  this  answer  are,  that  since  the 
image  is  seen  in  the  mirror  and  the 
lens  is  ten  feet  from  this  image,  the 
focus  should  be  set  at  the  ten-foot 
mark  on  the  scale. 

This  answer  is  wrong  and  the 
reasoning  is  faultj-,  because  a  factor 
of  primaiy  importance  has  been 
overlooked.  This  factor  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  e}'e*to  the  point  on 
which  the  eye  is  focused  when 
looking  at  the  image  in  the  mirror. 
This  point  lies  farther  than  the 
mirror  from  the  eye. 

To  convince  yourself  of  the  cor- 


rectness of  this  statement  close 
one  ej'e,  then  hold  a  small  mirror 
extremely  close  to  the  other  eye — 
so  close  that  the  edge  of  the  mirror 
will  touch  the  side  of  the  nose. 
Tiy  to  focus  the  eye  so  you  can 
obtain  sharp  images  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyelashes  that  are  reflected  bj- 
the  mirror.  You  cannot  do  it. 
Xow,  without  moving  the  mirror, 
glance  at  that  part  of  it  that  re- 
flects the  images  of  objects  that 
are,  say,  from  14  inches  to  an  in- 
finite distance  from  the  mirror. 
The  eye  can  focus  them  sharply. 

This  shows  that  in  examining 
images  seen  in  a  reflector  the  focus 
is  adjusted,  not  for  the  distance 
from  the  eye  to  the  reflector,  but 
for  the  distance  from  the  .eye  to 
the  reflector  plus  the  distance  from 
the  reflector  to  the  object. 

As  we  have  now  considered  all 
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the  important  factors  that  enter  in- 
to the  problem,  the  correct  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article  obviously  is, — 
the  focus  of  the  lens  should  be  set 
for  25  feet,  which  is  the  distance 
from  the  lens  to  the  mirror  plus 


the  distance  from  the  mirror  to  the 
object  whose  image  it  reflects. 

The  rule,  thus  indicated,  applies 
in  all  cases,  no  matter  what  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
reflector  or  the  reflector  and  the 
object  may  be. 


JUGGLING 

Made  with  a  Graf  lex 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OUR  READERS 


THE  first  number  of  Kodak- 
ERY,  published  fifty-two 
months  ago,  contained  an  in- 
\itation  to  readers  to  send  us  nega- 
tives and  prints  for  criticism. 
Many  instantly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing how  to  improve  their  work. 
With  everj-  passing  month  an  in- 
creasing number  of  readers  sub- 
mitted negatives  and  prints  for  our 
inspection. 

From  inquiries  that  were  con- 
stantly being  received  it  became 
evident  that  not  onty  the  beginners 
in  photography,  but  advanced 
workers  as  well,  often  desired  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  photographic 
processes  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar. 

This  method  of  assisting  pho- 
tographers— by  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker — is  performing  a 
function  that  can  be  performed  in 
no  other  practical  way.  The  ama- 
teur who  is  confronted  b}-  a  pho- 
tographic problem  submits  it  to  us. 
We  undertake  to  solve  it  for  him. 

When  you  desire  information 
regarding  any  branch  of  amateur 


photography  tell  us  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  you  wish  to  under- 
take, and  if  it  is  work  that  is  to 
be  done  with  a  camera,  state  the 
name  and  size  of  camera  you  wish 
to  use. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism also  send  the  negatives  from, 
which  the  prints  were  made.  It  is 
only  by  examining  the  negatives 
that  we  can  tell  whether  they  were 
rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and 
rightlj-  or  wrongly  developed,  and 
it  is  only  by  comparing  a  print 
with  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  made  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  print  is 
the  best  the  negative  can  yield. 

We  wish  to  know  the  name  and 
grade  of  paper  on  which  the  print 
was  made,  the  month  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  negative  was 
exposed,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  and  whether  the  nega- 
tive was  developed  in  the  tank  or 
in  the  tray. 

Prints  and  negatives  sent  for 
criticism  will  be  promptly  re- 
turned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS  ALL   COMMUNICATIONS, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,   Canada. 
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KODAK  AUTO-MASK 
PRINTING    FRAME 


The  negative  is  held  in  place  while 
the  paper  is  placed  in  position,  making  it 
simpler  to  operate  than  an  ordinary-  print- 
ing frame.  Moreover  every  print  when 
properly  trimmed  will  have  a  neat  white 
border. 


THE   PRICE. 
Kodak  Auto-Mask  Printing  Frame 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Accurately  Focus  the  Picture  in  its  Full 
Si'ze  Before  Making  the  Exposure. 


If  direct  focusing  is 
not  required,  the  lens 
is  set  on  the  Focus- 
ing Scale  at  the  point 
indicating  the  esti- 
mated distance  of 
the  subject. 


PREMO  NUMBER  8 


When  the  user  for  any 
reason  prefers  plates 
the  double  Plate  Holder 
replaces  the  Film  Pack 
Adapter. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ft  ee  copy  of  the  ^S-page  Previo  Catalogue. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Eastman  Thermometer 
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Stirring  Rod  Thermometer 

In  cold  weather  developing-  solu- 
tions are  often  much  colder  than  we 
realize.  To  ensure  proper  tempera- 
ture, upon  which  good  results  are 
dependent,  a  thermometer  becomes  a 
necessity. 

THE    PRICE. 
Eastman  Thermometer     -         -         -         -         -         1-75 
Stirring  Rod  Thermometer       -         .         -         -  i.oo 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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You  can  Date  and  Title  Ever?/  Pieture,at  the 
Time  It  is  Made — Providing  for  the  Positive 
Identification  of  A  nij  Negative,  at  A  ny  Time 


ClatdgAa/iAi 


GRAFLEX 


The  I A  Autographic  Graflex  embodies  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Graflex  princijile — absolute  control 
of  focus  and  composition  of  the  full  size  picture — u]) 
to  the  very  instant  the  exposure  is  made.  It  has  a 
range  in  lens  and  shutter  speed  suitable  to  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  pictorial  work — from  views  within 
the  home  to  pictures  showing  arrested  action  of 
rapidly  moving  objects. 

Its  small  size,  and  adaptability  to  extremely  vari- 
able conditions  of  lighting  and  subject,  especially 
recommend  it  to  tho.se  who  travel. 

Aik  for  the  64  page  Grajiex  Catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer s  or  by   mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Be  sure 
of  your 
Dark'Room 
Light 


Even  Ruby  Light  will  fog  F'ilms 
if  given  sufficient  time,  but  with  the 
Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  the  maximum 
of  illumination  consistent  with  safety 
is  assured. 

The  Safelight  with  which  it  is 
fitted  is  specially  tested  for  use  with 
Kodak  Film. 

THE  PRICE 
Kodak  Safelight  I^amp,  complete,  (excepting  electric  bulb), 

including  with  vSafelight  four  feet  of  cord  and   plug       v4.(K) 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


< 


You  don't  manipulate 

VELOX 

you  ivork  it. 

It   is   a    photographic   paper 
that  fits  ever}^  amateur  negative. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's.^ 


You  and  Your  Kodak  Can  Help 

Much  as  pictures  mean  to  you,  they  mean  more, 
infinitely  more,  to  the  soldier  in  camp  or  over-seas. 
Snap-shots  of  home  scenes  and  home  faces,  tucked 
in  between  the  pages  of  a  newsy  letter  make 
"Back  home"  seem  just  around  the  corner  of  the 
company  street — they  are  next  best  to  a  furlough. 

Helpful  organizations  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
looking  after  the  physical  comforts  of  our  fighting 
men — but  the  "folks  at  home"  are  the  ones  who 
can  keep  them  cheerful  in  mind  and  heart — you 
and  your  Kodak  can  help. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.   CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  7^>- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AVARCM  I9IS 


CANADIAN  KODAK.  CO.,  LiAviTED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


"KODAK 

is  onr  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
tr3ang  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

Ij  it  isti' t  an  Kastman,  it  isn' t  a  Kodak 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  THE  WAR 

BY  .\LBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 

Illustrated  from  British  Official  Photographs  taken  on  the  Western  Front 


THE  tragedy  side  stands  out  at 
the  first  tliou^ht.  And  the 
heroic  side  is  never  to  be 
doubted.  We  have  seen,  too,  the 
comedy  side — and  a  welcome  spec- 
tacle that  is. 

But    most     of    war     sometimes 


seems  to  be  simplj^  seamy — a  cold, 
mudd}^  twisted,  dirty,  crowded, 
disordered  business. 

Pictures  remind  us  of  this  very 
vividly.  Pictures  of  the  past  told 
us  of  splendid,  highl}^  -  colored 
charges,    with    flaunting    banners, 
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prancing  horses  and  a  gorgeous 
clash  of  steel. 

Well,  there  are  splendid  charges 
to-day,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 
Great  paintings  yet  to  be  made 
will  .show  plunges  '"over  the  top" 
that  will  rival  in  heroic  wonder 
anything  ever  depicted  by  art. 
But  the  dull  average  of  the  present 
long-drawn  conflict  is  cruelly  dif- 
ferent. And  the  average  is  what 
the  men  at  the  front  have  to  coimt 
upon  day  after  day. 

No  words  could  make  the  sordid 
and  bedraggled  side  of  the  war 
seem  so  vivid  as  the  camera  makes 
it.  We  may  say,  "The  ground 
was  muddy  and  punctured  with 
treacherous  holes."  but  the  fallen 
horse  of  the  picture  speaks  more 
vividly. 

We  may  speak  of  a  wet.  grimy 


day  on  the  way  to  the  front,  but 
this  picture  of  the  wet  and  huddled 
troops  has  something  sodden  in  it 
before  which  words  fail.  The  ap- 
palling clutter  of  war  is  shown 
graphically  enough  in  the  scene  de- 
picting the  resting  troops  on  the 
wagon-filled  road. 

The  terrible  destructiveness  of 
war  is  shown  in  two  of  the  scenes 
accompanying  this  article;  one, 
the  vista  neir  Zillebeke  in  which 
soldiers  are  seen  gathering  wood 
from  a  devastated  grove  of  trees; 
the  other,  a  dismantled  German 
gun,  representing  a  triumph  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  now  battered 
into  uselessness. 

The  group  of  Tommies  around 
the  "tank"  are,  indeed,  tryang  to 
be  cheerful,  though  it  has  been  a 
cold,   wet   day.      The   tank  itself 
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WITH  A  "TANK"  AT  FLERS 


surely  is  a  grim  and  unbeautiful 
affair.  Its  ugliness  has  been  an 
important  factor.  From  the  day 
of  its  first  appearance  its  surly, 
bull-doggish,  brutal  look  has  been 
terrifying  to  the  enemy.  Fancy  it 
crawling  toward  you  in  the  half 
light  of  the  early  morning,  spitting 
fire,  smashing  through  barbed 
wire,  over  shell  craters — crawl- 
ing, crawling  relentlessly  with  a 
swarm  of  fighters  scurrying  be- 
hind it! 

There    is    something    dramatic. 


too,  in  the  simple  picture  of  the 
dressing  station.  Here  in  the 
wreck  of  a  building  has  been  con- 
trived a  shelter  to  be  used  as  a 
half-way  house  to  the  hospitals. 
Hospitals  cannot  be  very  near  the 
actual  front,  and  there  must  be 
places  where,  with  some  reasonable 
shelter,  wounded  men  can  be  car- 
ried for  first  aid  treatment  until 
the  ambulances  can  get  them  fur- 
ther away  from  the  scene  of  their 
calamity. 

And  so  the  camera  lays  bare  the 
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A    WK'V   DAY   ON   TllK   WAV   To    THJC   FRONT 


A   MANGLED  GERMAN  GUN 

whole  story  of  war's  detail,  the 
little  things  that  constitute  the 
commonplaces  in  the  daily  life  of 
war,  yet  things  that  are  big  in 
their  significance.  Little  things 
sometimes    make    big    discomforts 


and  multiplied  discom- 
forts make  the  strain  of 
life  heavy.  There  is 
nothing  ''soft"  in  the 
soldier's  game.  The 
grind  of  waiting,  alter- 
nated with  the  drudgery 
of  things  not  spectacular 
or  heroic,  make  very 
simple  pleasures  stand 
out  by  contrast. 

One  c  a  n't  look  at 
pictures  like  these  with- 
out understanding  why 
Tommy,  poilu  and  Sam- 
my enjoy  the  simplest 
kind  of  a  meal,  or  the 
roughest  place  to  sleep,  if  only 
sleep  may  be  had  without  rain  or 
filth;  why  they  can  appreciate 
things  the  man  at  home  never 
stops  to  appreciate;  how  they 
value  that  precious  letter  or  com- 
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fort  box  from  back 
home;  whj-  the  Red 
Cross  nurse,  the  kindly 
doctor  and  all  the  de- 
\"oted  helpers  in  the  great 
cause  look  like  minister- 
ing angels. 

These  pictures  of  war 
should  serve  a  purpose 
with  you  and  me.  They 
should  make  us  grateful 
— and  make  us  work  and 
give  and  remember. 
They  should,  inciden- 
tally, make  us  realize  the 
hard  work  some  men  are 
doing  with  their  cameras, 
in  the  face  of  dafiger,  in  all  sorts 
of  disagreeable  conditions,  in  the 
presence  of  all  sorts  of  photo- 
graphic obstacles,  in  order  that 
you  and  I  may  know  what  is 
happening  "'over  there."    It  isn't  a 
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pretty  or  a  comfortable  game  these 
photographers  play.  I'm  sure  that 
some  of  them  earn  the  right  to 
honorable  decorations  cjuite  as 
truly  as  those  other  men  whose 
names  are  given  to  the  world. 
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Fig.    1 

PICTURING   RK   FORMATIONS 


SCENES  that  are  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  of  our 
ilhistrations  can  often  be  ob- 
served where  thick  ice  forms  along 
the  shores  of  large  bodies  of  deep 
water. 


When  the  ice  fields  break  and 
the  blocks  of  ice  are  driven  inshore 
by  winds  and  waves  picturesque 
effects  are  sure  to  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  water  on  the  ice. 

Fig.  1  is  a  pictorial  rendering  of 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 
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a  subject  that  consists  solely  of 
ice,  water  and  sky.  In  this  picture 
the  ice  promontory  is  the  object  of 
interest,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
picture  it  was  necessary  to  record 
the  shadows  as  well  as  the  high- 
lights on  the  ice.  In  photographuig 
such  subjects  this  can  usually  be 
done  by  selecting  a  point  of  view 
from  which  a  side  lighting  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  sun  is  shinmg 
brightly,  and  by  using  a  color  filter 
which  will  make  the  blue  sky  pho- 
tograph darker  than  the  parts  of 
the  ice  on  which  the  sun  is  shining 
so  that  the  strongest  lighted  parts 
of  the  ice  will  be  rendered  lighter 
than  anything  else  within  the 
field  of  view. 

For  a  subject  of  this  kind  we 
would  recommend  an  exposure  of 
1/^5  of  a  second,  through  a  Kodak 
Color  Filter,  with  stop  16.  With 
cameras  that  have  no  stop  marked 
16  a  snapshot  throvigh  a  Kodak 
Color  Filter,  with  the  next  to 
the  largest  stop,  should  be  ample. 

The  negative  should  be  devel- 
oped for  twenty  minutes  at  sixty- 
five  degrees  in  the  tank  and  the 
print  printed  deep  enough  that 
only  the  highest  lights  will  appear 
white  in  the  picture. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  result  of  pho- 
tographing a  similar  subject,  under 
similar  conditions,  by  giving  the 
same  exposure  with  stop  32  (/.22) 
without  a  color  filter. 

While  such  pictures  as  Figs.  1 
and  2  can  only  be  obtained  where 
high  waves  dash  against  the  shore 
ice  or  large  bodies  of  water, 
splendid  pictures  of  icicles  can  be 
obtained  wherever  melting  snow 
or  ice  drips  from  roofs  or  ledges 


and  freezes  again  soon  after 
melting. 

Fig.  3  is  typical  of  what  may  be 
observed  wherever  water  trickles 
over  a  precipice,  or  from  over- 
hanging ledges  of  rock  after  several 
days  of  alternate  thawing  and 
freezing.  Giant  icicles  also  form  on 
the  eaves  of  a  building  in  freezing 
weather,  when  enough  heat  passes 
through  the  roof  of  the  building  to 
melt  the  snow  that  is  on  the  roof. 

In  photographing  these  icicles  be 
sure  to  select  a  time  of  day  when 
the  sun  shines  on  any  side  of  the 
icicle  excepting  the  side  that  faces 
the  lens.  Give  the  same  exposure 
you  would  give  for  a  summer  land- 
scape with  the  next  smaller  stop 
than  the  one  you  use  for  smnmer 
landscape  work. 
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FINDING  PICTURES  WITHIN  A  PICTURE 


s 


OMETiMES  when  we  look  across 
an  interesting  expanse  of 
landscape,  that  we  have  seen 
from  the  same  point  of  view  scores 
of  times,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
permanently  fixed  landscape  ob- 
jects that  we  never  noticed  before. 
It  is.  probablv,  because  we  ordi- 
narily view  a  landscape  as  a  whole 
that  we  seldom  notice  any  but  its 
most  prominent  features  and, 
when  we  do  discover  objects  that 
we  had  previously  overlooked,  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing has  especially  drawn  our  at- 
tention to  those  objects.  It  may 
be  a  change  in  the  landscape  color- 


ing or  it  maj-  be  an  unusual  accent 
in  lighting,  such  as  is  caused  by 
sunbeams  coming  through  small 
open  spaces  in  clouds  and  placing 
a  pronounced  emphasis  of  light  on 
an  area  that  was  inconspicuous 
when  the  entire  landscape  was 
more  uniformly  lighted. 

In  looking  over  pictures  that  we 
made  of  outdoor  scenes  we  some- 
times make  similar  discoveries 
when  our  attention  happens  to 
become  concentrated  on  objects  or 
groupings  of  objects  that  are  so 
placed  within  the  picture  area 
that  they  make  complete  pictures 
in  themselves,  but  which  we  did 
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Fig.   2 


Fig.  3 


not  see  as  separate  pictures  at  the 
time  we  photographed  the  subject. 

Occasionally,  as  our  illustrations 
demonstrate,  even  more  than  two 
pictures  can  be  found  within  a  picture. 
Fig.  1,  printed  on  the  preceding  page, 
is  reproduced  from  a  print  which 
shows  all  the  negative  contains,  and 
in  Fig.  1  are  included  all  the  pictures 
showns  in  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  each 
of  which  is  a  complete  picture  in 
itself. 

All  of  these  pictures  were  found 
in  Fig.  1  by  moving,  separately,  four 
pieces  of  cardboard,  arranged  in  the 
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Fig.   4 


form  of  an  adjustable 
frame,  up  and  down  and 
right  and  left  on  the  print 
imtil  a  picture  was  obsen-- 
ed  within  the  area  not  cov- 
ered by  the  cardboard. 

By  cutting  a  mask  of  the 
size  and  shape  required 
from  a  sheet  of  black 
paper,  or  from  an  Eastman 
Mask  Chart  which  is  ac- 
curately ruled  for  insuring 
straight  lines  and  exact 
right  angle  corners,  and 
placing  this  between  the  nega- 
tive and  the  printing  paper  so 
that   only  the  part  of  the  nega- 


FlG 


tive  that  is  to  be  printed  can  be 
seen  through  the  opening  in  the 
mask,   white    margin   prints   of   a 


KODAKERY 


picture  that  is  within  a  picture  can 
be  obtained. 

It  frequently  happens  that  from 
the  part  of  a  negative  that  con- 


tains such  a  picture,  enlargements 
can  be  made  that  will  reveal  more 
than  can  plainly  be  seen  in  a  con- 
tact print. 
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M  '  i  ITISII    IMCIII.  \\li 
MiiJc  li'itli  a  Kodak 


HOW  TEMPERATURE  AFFECTS   DEVELOPMENT 


MANY  more  under-developed 
negatives  /ire  sent  to  Ko- 
DAKERY  for  criticism  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  in  winter 
the  water  used  for  mixing  the  de- 
veloper is  colder  than  in  svunmer. 
Since  a  cold  developer  works  more 
slowly  than  a  warm  one  it  will 
take  longer  to  develop  a  film  or 
plate  at  55  degrees  than  at  65 
degrees. 

Unless  we  know  the  temperatvu'e 
of  the  developer  we  are  using  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  obtaining  cor- 
rectly developed  negatives.  This 
statement  applies  to  both  the 
tank  and  the  tray  methods  of 
development. 

Tank  development  is  based   on 


the  action  of  a  developer  of  a 
gi\'en  strength,  for  a  given  length 
of  time,  at  a  given  temperature. 
Since  in  tank  development  we 
do  not  examine  the  negatives 
during  dex'elopment,  we  must 
know  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  or  we  cannot  know 
when  to  stop  development.  The 
length  of  time  to  develop  in  the 
tank,  at  all  temperatures  between 
45  and  70  degrees,  is  stated 
in  the  instructions  that  are  fur- 
nished with  every  Eastman  tihn 
tank. 

When  we  de\elop  our  negatives 
in  a  tray,  and  judge  when  to  stop 
development  by  examining  them 
before  the  dark  room  light,  we 
cannot    certainly-    tell    when    they 
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IN  KEW  GARDENS 
Made  vitli  Xo.  lA  Brownie 


are  correctly  de\eloped  unless  the 
developer  is  always  used  at  the 
same  temperature,  because  a  cold 
developer  produces  an  image  whose 
apparent  density,  when  examined 
before  the  dark  room  light,  is 
greater  than  the  printing  density' 
of  the  finished  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  warm  developer  pro- 
duces an  image  whose  apparent 
density  before  tlie  dark  room  light 
is  less  than  its  printing  density. 
The  result  is  that  even  if  we  make 
no  mistake  in  judging  the  apparent 
density  during  development,  our 
tray-developed  negatives  are  apt 
to  be  under-developed  in  winter 
and  are  equalh'  apt  to  be  over- 
developed in  summer,  unless  we 
alwaj's  use  the  developer  at  the 
same  temperature. 

Testing  the  temperature  of  water 
by  dipping  a  finger  in  it  is  pure 
guess  work.  A  wet  finger  does 
not  tell  the  temperature.     It  only 


tells  how  the  water  feels,  and 
water  at  65  degrees  may  feel 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer. The  only  way  temperatiu'e 
can  be  accurately  determined  is 
by  testing  it  with  an  accurate 
thermometer. 

Eastman  thermometers  are  made 
especially  for  photographic  work 
and  thev  are  accurate. 


.\  Ni  lU Til  >i; A  ri^iiixr,  r.i  v\t 

Made  zi'itli  lest  Pocket  Kodak 
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Fig.  1 — Print  from  Full  Negative,  described  as  representing  a  "Scene" 
rath^  than  a  "Picture" 


TRIMMING  THE   PRINT 

BY  C.  HAZEN  TRAYVOR 

Second  Article 


WHEN  we  look  at  a  landscape 
it  is  quite  likely  that  one 
point  will  interest  us  more 
than  any  other,  or  at  least  that 
the  focus  of  our  attention — atten- 
tion is  a  focusing  of  the  mind — 
will  center  at  some  one  point. 

To  make  a  picture  of  a  landscape 
means  giving  our  negative  this 
focal  point.  To  make  this  empha- 
sis at  some  one  point  we  may  make 
use  of  light  and  shade,  but  above 
all  we  must  make  use  of  lines. 
When  you  look  down  a  street 
natural  perspective  does  this  con- 
centrating for  you — so  far  as  the 
general  form  of  the  street  is  con- 
cerned.   In  a  landscape  it  is  neces- 


sary to  move  to  the  point  at  which 
the  lines  in  the  resulting  image 
"come  to  a  head"  somewhere. 
This  is  what  constitutes  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  picture. 

Of  course  you  are  privileged  to 
make  simply  a  "scene" — to  copy 
all  the  jacts  before  you  at  any 
given  point.  But  this  is  not  mak- 
ing a  picture.  A  picture  is  selection, 
emphasis,  concentration.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  shorthand 
report  of  a  conversation  and  a 
novelist's  selection  of  the  essential, 
vivid  telling  points. 

To  emphasize  by  trimming  the 
print  is  the  principal  means  at 
hand  after  the  negative  has  been 
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Fig.  2 — Sky  and  Foreground  S^acc  Reduced,  and  PrUit  Trimmed  on  the 
Right  to  Concentrate  Interest 


Fig.  3 — A  Final  Attempt  to  Get  "Picture"  Quality  by  Seeking  a 
Single  Point  of  Concentrated  Interest 
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Fig.  4 — Print  from  Full  Negative,  zvitlwnt  "Composition,"  containing  spaces 
significant  to  the  "Scene,"  but  not  making  a  "Picture" 


made.  If  a  picture  is  fully  com- 
posed at  the  time  the  exposure  is 
made  no  trimming  will  be  neces- 
sary. If  the  negative  is  simply  a 
quick  gathering  of  certain  facts 
there  will  probably  be  urgent  need 
to  trim,  perhaps  severely,  to  em- 
phasize enough  to  make  a  true 
picture. 

Take  the  example  of  the  scene 
in  Fig.  1.  Here  is  a  range  of  far 
distant  mountains.  To  change  this 
scene  into  a  picture — a  thing  that 
might  have  been  done  by  another 
choice  of  position — we  must  find  a 
way  of  giving  the  eye  a  center  of 
greatest  interest,  or  at  least  a  focal 
point  of  structural  interest. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  attempt  to  do 
this.  The  lines  now  begin  to  con- 
centrate between  the  two  points 
of  land  in  the  lake.    But  these  two 


strips  of  land  are  the  same  length. 
We  do  not  wish  a  cart-wheel  com- 
position, for  our  composition  must 
never  betray  itself.  In  Fig.  3  we 
have  another  attempt  to  find  the 
picture  in  the  scene.  Attention 
now  gathers  on  the  nearer  neck  of 
land.  We  now  have  less  scene  and 
more  picture — altogether  by  reason 
of  what  we  have  left  out. 

Fig.  4  shows  another  print  from 
a  full  negative.  The  scene  here  is 
one  that  would  form  a  good  setting 
for  many  figures,  or  for  one  figure 
occupying  a  large  enough  propor- 
tion of  the  total  space.  If  there 
were  more  interest  in  the  sky,  and 
we  wished  to  tell  a  story  of  lone- 
someness,  it  would,  indeed,  be 
possible  to  use  a  small  figure  in 
the  midst  of  this  scene.  But  this 
is  not  the  purpose   of  the  scene. 
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'iiiiicii  to  kcdiicc  ."^ta 


Fig.  6 — Print  Trimmed  to  gii , 
to  the  Action 


The  story  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  cowboy  figure  and 
the  horse  and  we  may  safely 
cut  off  some  of  the  sky  and 
part  of  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  picture  as  in  Fig.  5. 
The  cut  on  the  right  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  since  we 
should  strive  to  have  the 
gieater  space  in  jront  of 
the  action  rather  than  be- 
hind it.  To  cut  more  of  the 
light  would,  however,  hurt 
the  interesting  line  of  the 
hill. 

To  tell  the  story  of  man 
;ind  horse,  and  to  give 
them  the  utmost  emphasis, 
using  only  enough  of  the 
scene  to  give  the  figures  a 
.setting,  we  ma^!■  trim  as  in 
Fig.  6.  To  trim  further  than 
this  would  mean  that  we 
wished  to  tell  of  the  man  and 
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horse  only — to  give  them  100  per 
cent,  of  attention.  If  the  back- 
ground were  wholly  uninteresting, 
if  it  had  no  meaning,  we  might  do 
this.  But  the  background  in  thi.« 
case  does  have  a  meaning  and 
lends  something  to  the  stoiy  of 
man  and  horse. 

From  these  two  examples — two 
good  negatives  having  attractive 
elexnents — we  may  place  before  us 
8ome  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  all  trimming.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  what  we  wish  to  say.  Art  is 
saying  something  about  nature. 
Science  is  examining  and  reporting 
nature.  If  we  have  an  art  pur- 
pose, a  saying-something  purpose, 
we  consider  it  first  in  making  the 
negative,  when  this  is  possible,  and 
.-second  in  correcting  our  margin 
by  trimming.  The  point  is  that 
"boiling  down,"  in  a  picture  as  in 
a  speech,  intensifies  what  is  left. 
Thp  amount  of  npcessaiy  trimming 


is  reduced  by  remembering  this 
point  at  the  time  of  making  the 
negative. 


h<jld  the  camera 

STEADY 

WHEN  making  a  snapshot  we 
naturally  hold  the  camera 
in  the  way  that  is  easiest 
for  us,  and  if  our  snapshot  pictures 
prove  sharp  then  our  way  of  hold- 
ing the  camera  is  right  for  us,  but 
if  they  are  blurred  all  over  then 
our  way  is  not  right  and  we  should 
hold  the  camera  in  some  other 
way. 

A  succe.ssful  wav  for  most  people 
is  to  press  the  elbows  against  the 
bodj-,  hold  the  camera  in  both 
hands  and  press  the  finger  release 
or  the  plunger  of  the  cable  re^ease 
by  moving  the  thumb  only. 


SNOW   Tl.ME 
Made  icitli  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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FIELD  GUN  OX   THE   VERDUX   FROXT 

Made  with  a  ?.■/  Graflcx.  h\  Merle  La  Vo\ 


i:,pi/rio!if  hji 
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AIR  BUBBLES   IN   TAP  WATER 


IN  cities  and  villages  that  have 
water  distributing  systems  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the 
same  faucet  will  furnish  clear 
water  during  the  summer  months 
and  milkj'  looking  water  at  certain 
times  in  the  winter. 

By  drawing  a  glass  of  this  milky 
looking  water  and  watching  it  for 
a  few  moments  w^e  will  observe 
that  the  milkiness  graduallj'  dis- 
appears, the  clearing  action  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and 
steadily  moving  upward  until  all 
the  water  has  become  clear. 

When  the  water  pipe  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  to  the 
faucets  passes  through  a  basement 
where  a  furnace  is  in  operation,  or 
through  a  room  that  is  much 
warmer  than  the  ground  where  the 
pipe  lies  outdoors,  the  water  that 
is  left  btanding  in  the  pipe  indoors 


becomes  warmed,  and  in  warming 
it  expands.  This  expansion,  added 
to  the  normal  water  pressure  in 
the  pipes,  is  often  sufficient  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  air 
visible,  by  the  formation  of  multi- 
tudes of  tiny  air  bubbles,  when 
water  is  drawn  from  the  tap.  It 
is  these  little  bubbles  that  make 
the  water  look  milky. 

Water  in  which  air  bubbles  can 
be  seen  should  always  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  all  the  bubbles  have 
risen  to  the  surface  and  disap- 
peared before  it  is  used  for  de- 
veloping films  or  plates.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  air  bubbles  in  the 
water  will  make  it  impossible  for 
the  developer  to  act  where  they 
become  attached  to  the  emulsion 
and,  by  delaying  the  action  of  the 
developer  until  they  disappear, 
they  will  cause  small  disks  of  lesser 
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density  than  their  surroundings  in 
the  negatives.  These  disks  will 
make  dark  spots  on  the  prints. 

Should  any  air  bubbles  remain 
on  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  development 
they  Wduld  make  transparent  disks 


in  the  negatives  and  black  .«pots 
on  the  prints. 

While  all  water  absorbs  air 
when  e.xposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  in  the  water  will  cause  no 
trouble  in  developing  unless  it  is 
present  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 


LEVELLING  THE  CAMERA 


THE  point  of  view  from  which 
we  wish  to  make  the  picture 
is  sometimes  a  place  where  it 
is  impossible  to  set  up  a  tripod  so 
it  will  stand  straight. 

If  a  tripod,  with  a  camera  on  toji 
of  it.  can  be  made  to  stand  at  all. 


tlic  camera  can  be  leveled  if  the 
tiipod  is  fitted  with  a  Universal 
Ti'ipod  Head.  This  tripod  head 
fits  all  tripods,  it  can  be  quickly 
attached  and  removed  and  per- 
mits adjusting  the  camera  at  any 
angle  desired. 


\\  INTER  IN  HIGH  LATITUDES 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTAX 

THE  first  number  of  Kodak- 
ERY,  published  fifty-three 
months  ago.  contained  an  in- 
vitation to  readers  to  send  us  nega- 
tives and  prints  for  criticism. 
Many  instantly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing how  to  improve  their  work. 
With  every  passing  month  an  in- 
creasing number  of  readers  sub- 
mitted negatives  and  prints  for  oin- 
inspection. 

From  inquiries  that  were  con- 
stantly being  received  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  the  beginners 
in  photography,  but  advanced 
workers  as  well,  often  desired  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  photographic 
processes  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar. 

This  method  of  assisting  pho- 
tographers— by  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker — ^^is  performing  a 
function  that  can  be  performed  in 
no  other  practical  way.  The  ama- 
teur who  is  confronted  by  a  pho- 
tographic problem  submits  it  to  us. 
We  undertake  to  solve  it  for  him. 
When  you  desire  information 
regarding   any  branch   of   amatem' 


CE  OF  OUR  READERS 

photography  tell  us  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  you  wish  to  under- 
take, and  if  it  is  work  that  is  to 
be  done  with  a  camera,  state  the 
name  and  size  of  camera  you  wish 
to  use. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism also  send  the  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  were  made.  It  is 
only  by  examining  the  negatives 
that  we  can  tell  whether  they  were 
rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  developed,  and 
it  is  only  by  comparing  a  print 
with  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  made  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  print  is 
the  best  the  negative  can  yield. 

We  wish  to  know  the  name  and 
grade  of  paper  on  which  the  print 
was  made,  the  month  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  negative  was 
exposed,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  and  whether  the  nega- 
tive was  developed  in  the  tank  or 
in  the  tray. 

Prints  and  negatives  sent  for 
criticism  will  be  promptly  re- 
turned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUXICATIOXS 

KODAKERY^  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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There  is  a  definite  temperature  at  which  any 

photographic  solution  does  its  best  work — the 

formula  specifies  it — either  of  the  thermometers 

below  offers  a  dependable  means  of  insuring  it. 

Eastman 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Stirring  Rod 

Jw\     Convenient 

Combines    a 

r 

( 

for  either  tank 

reliable    ther- 

- 

or  tray  devel- 

mometer  with 

I 

opment    al- 

a   handy  stir- 

I 

though  partic- 

ring rod.   The 

■  I 

ularly  adapted 

flat  end  will  be 

: 

to  the  former 

found  useful 

J 

because  of  its 
hook  top  and 

for  the  crush- 
ing  of   chem- 

K 

J     curved  back. 

icals. 

Price,  $0.75 

Price,  $1.00 

> 

CANADIAN  KOE 

)AK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

,   CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Accurately  Focus  the  Picture  in  its  Full 
Size  Before  Making  the  Exposure. 


If  direct  focusing  is 
not  required,  the  lens 
is  set  on  the  Focusing 
Scale  at  the  point 
indicating  the  esti- 
mated distance  of 
the  subject. 


PREMO  NUMBER  8 

When  the  character  of  -  ' 

the  subject  requires  the 
use  of  Seed  L  Ortho, 
Non- Halation,  or  the 
very  fast  Graflex  Plates, 
the  double  Plate  Holder 
replaces  the  Film  Pack 
Adapter. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  copy  of  the  48-page  Premo  Catalogue. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer 


Price.  S6.00 


The  Kodak 
Film  Tank 

Price,  $2.75  up 


The  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  offers  the 
means  of  making  prints  rapidly,  efficiently 
and  ver}',   ver}^  pleasantly. 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank  develops  your  films 
any  time,  any  place  with  results  that  could 
not   be  improved   upon. 

In  combination  they  make  every  amateur 
his  own  finishing  department. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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You  can  Date  and  Title  Every  Picture,  at  the 
Time  It  is  Made— Providing  for  the  Positive 
Identification  of  Any  Negative,  at  Any  Time 


ClategAa/tnic^ 

GRAFLEX 


The  I A  Autographic  Graflex  embodies  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Graflex  principle — absolute  control 
of  focus  and  composition  of  the  full  size  picture — up 
to  the  ver}-  instant  the  exposure  is  made.  It  has  a 
range  in  lens  and  shutter  speed  suitable  to  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  pictorial  work — from  views  within 
the  home  to  pictures  showing  arrested  action  of 
rapidly  moving  objects. 

Its  small  size,  and  adaptability  to  extremely  vari- 
able conditions  of  lighting  and  subject,  especially 
recommend  it  to  those  who  travel. 

Ask  for  the  64  page  Graflex  Catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer  s  or  by  mail. 


GAlNADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

A  self-contained  and  complete  Outfit,  consisting  of  two 
separate  pieces — camera  and  easel, — and  any  size  of  enlarge- 
ment up  to  14x17  inches,  the  size  of  the  easel,  may  be  made 
by  simply  changing  the  distance  between  the  two.  The  nega- 
tive holder  will  accept  any  negative  4  x  6  or  smaller,  and  the 
light  chamber  located  at  the  back,  when  fitted  with  a  61  (-watt 
Mazda  I^amp,  provides  ideal  uniform  illumination.  The  camera 
is  furnished  complete  with  lens  of  the  maximum  aperture  of 
U.S. 4,  but  the  Mazda  lamp  is  not  supplied. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit,  offering  as  it  does  camera, 
illuminator  and  easel,  in  an  outfit  compact  enough  to  success- 
fully operate  in  restricted  space,  furnishes  the  amateur  with  all 
the  means  for  practical  enlar^'ing — and  the  fact  that  it  is  called 
the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  easy  to 
work  it  successfully. 

THE  PRICE 
Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit $18.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


VELOX 

makes  the  most  of  everv  nega- 
tive-it is  the  photographic  paper 
that  the  good  negative  deserves 
and  the  poor  negative  demands. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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2g  Autographic  Kodak  Jr. 

In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  trimming,  the  old 
square  shaped  picture  is  becoming  obsolete,  in  favor  of  the 
postcard  sha]ie,  n'hich  anticipates  the  tiivi. 

The  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.  preserves  the  postcard 
shape,  but  is  slightly  smaller — 2/8x4:ji"  to  be  exact.  The 
picture  fits  the  view  and  the  camera  fits  the  pocket. 
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After  you  have  composed  the  view  and 
focused  the  Kodak,  the  action  of  the  Kodak 
Self  Timer  allows  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
get  in  the  picture.  Intervals  ranging  from 
approximately  one-half  second  to  three  min- 
utes (controlled  b}^  an  adjustable  air-lock 
screw)  elapse  between  the  time  you  set  the 
Self  Timer  and  the  time  the  Self  Timer 
releases  the  shutter. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SOLDIERS  AT  MACHINE  GUN  SCHOOL 


THE  KALEIDOSCOPE  OF  WAR 

BY  ALBERT   CRANE   WALLACE 

Illustrated  from  Official  Photographs  from  the  Western  Frottt. 


WE  are  learning  more  than 
tactics  about  the  Great 
War  (though  our  notion  of 
what  tactics  really  are  may  be 
veiy  far  astray!)  and,  as  I  have 
already  said  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  a  great  deal  of  our 
clearest  notions  of  things  are  de- 


rived   from    the    reports    of    the 
camera. 

There  would  be,  for  example, 
no  way  of  describing  a  "moving 
up"  to  a  battle  front,  with  all  the 
jumble  of  its  detail,  that  could 
possibly  convey  an  impression 
anywhere  near  so  vivid  as  that  set 
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GERMAN  OBSERVATION  BASE  USED  BY  BRITISH  ON 
CAPTURED  GROUND 


forth  by  the  camera  in  its  report 
on  page  five.  From  such  a  picture 
we  get  a  glinmiering  of  the  im- 
mensity of  detail  in  the  processes 
of  war,  detail  extending  in  a 
thousand  directions,  and  repre- 
senting the  work  and  anxieties  of 
millions  of  men.  That  order 
should  come  out  of  such  apparent 
chaos  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
game. 

Some  notion  of  what  the  wa,sh- 
ing  of  an  army  (of  course  I  am 
talking  about  the  clothes  of  an 
armjO  may  mean  is  suggested  by 
the  picture  of  a  French  wash  day. 
Tommy,  and  Sammy  and  the 
poilu  do  a  great  deal  of  their  own 
washing,  but  here  is  evidence  that 
the     plucky     and     hard     working 


French  women  perform  a  useful 
part  in  the  mechanics  of  life  back 
of  the  lines.  (Clothes  lines  in  this 
case.) 

I  like  this  picture  of  the  earnest 
group  of  Xew  Zealand  men  listen- 
ing to  a  lecture  on  the  machine 
gun.  The  scene  is  far  from  being 
impleasant.  When  we  pause  to 
think  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  brave  chaps  may  be 
putting  their  instruction  to  the 
test  our  feelings  may  be  somewhat 
different. 

How  captured  utilities  other 
than  weapons  are  put  to  use 
by  those  who  captured  them  is 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of 
the  British  observation  officer 
in  an  armored  observation   tower 
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A  BATTERY'S  TRANSPORT  MOVING  UP 


UMI'I.E  Fl"NERAI,  OF  A  FAIJ.EN  IIKKu 
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wrent'licd  from  the  enemy  by  the 
conquest  of  territory.  Here  again  is 
a  case  where  description  would  give 
but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  object  in 
comparison  with  the  pictorial  image. 
But  more  dramatically  impres- 
sive than  any  in  this  group  is,  I 
think,  that  which  tells  the  simple 
but  thrilling  story  of  a  soldier 
burial.  However  nations  may  feel 
about  their  dead  who  die  on  the 
field  of  honor,  there  can  be  no 
doubt — and  this  picture  brings  the 
fact  strongly  before  us — that  a 
bra\'e  man's  comrades  have  in 
their  hearts  a  tenderness  of  sym- 
pathy unspoiled  by  the  harsh  con- 
ditions of  war.  With  so  much  to 
tempt  men  to  be  selfish  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing  that  the  graves  be- 
hind the  fighting  front  show  so 
fine  a  sense  of  brotherly  compas- 
sion. In  such  a  scene  we  find  an 
explanation  of  that  unity  of  effort 
and  that  unity  of  lielpfulness  that 


hold  men  together  through  the 
little  miseries  as  well  as  the  big 
ordeals  of  military  struggle. 

In  the  turning  kaleidoscope  of 
the  mighty  struggle  we  read  again 
and  again  the  story  of  humanity. 
Let  us  hope  that  humanity  may  be 
the  better  not  only  for  what  it 
endures  but  for  what  it  sees  in  the 
endurance  of  others.  Without  such 
a  gain  the  war  would  prove  a 
calamity  indeed — merely  a  devas- 
tating influence  with  no  mitigation 
of  betterment. 

Among  the  stories  of  war  told 
after  it  is  over  the  most  impre.ssive, 
as  with  those  now  told,  will  be  the 
"man  to  man"  stories  growing  out 
of  the  intimate  relations,  the 
humors,  the  sufferings,  the  tender 
brotherhood  things,  often  little  in 
themselves  but  made  big  b>-  their 
\'ital  association  with  the  heart 
interests  of  plain  men  held  to- 
gether bv  danger  and  courage. 
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THE  PRIMITIX'E  BIPLANE— -Uarft'  :.;7/i  a  Graflcx 

Two  Phases  of  Flight 
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Made  'autli  a  Liiaflcx,  by   /('.    T.   Starr;  1-^3  sec;  color  filter;  bi'ii/ht  sniisliii 

DAY  TURNED  INTO  NIGHT 

PICTORIALLY  REVERSING  Dx\Y  AND  NIGHT 


DAYLIGHT  comes  directly  from 
the  sun,  and  moonlight  is 
reflected  sunKght.  Hy  using 
a  very  httle  dayhght  we  can  make 
pictures  that  will  represent  night 
scenes  and  by  using  a  great  deal  of 
moonlight  we  can  make  pictures 
that  will  resemble  day  scenes. 

Since  the  exposure  that  the  film 
in  our  camera  receives  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  lens  stop  and  the 
length  of  time  the  shutter  is  open, 
we  can,  by  giving  a  short  exposure 
through  a  small  stop,  use  as  little 
sunlight  as  is  needed  for  picturing 
moonlight  effects  and,  by  giving 
a  long  exposure  through  a  large 
stop,  make  use  of  as  much  moon- 


light as  is  needed  for  picturing 
daylight  effects,  thus  pictorially 
reversing  day  and  night. 

It  was  in  bright  sunshine  that 
Mr.  Starr  photographed  "The 
House  By  The  Roadside,"  and  it 
was  during  a  moonlight  night  that 
Mr.  Wilson  photographed  "The 
Camp."  Mr.  Starr's  daylight  pic- 
ture unmistakably  speaks  of  night 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  picture  makes 
us  think  of  daylight. 

Pictures  that  are  intended  to 
represent  night  scenes  should  con- 
tain more  dark  than  liglit  tones. 
This  result  can  best  be  obtained 
by  daylight  when  a  color  filter 
is  used  so   that  the  sky  will  not 
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THE  CAMP 

Made  by  W.  C.   Jl'ilsoii  Lcilh  No.  zC  Autographic  Kodak  on  a  Moonlight  Niglit 
in  February ;  exposure  65  niin.;  stop,  f./.y 

NIGHT  TURNED  INTO  DAY 


photograph  too  Hght,  and  the  ex- 
posure must  be  timed  for  recording 
the  high  hghts  and  halftones  only, 
so  the  shadows  will  be  rendered 
very  dark.  By  using  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter  and  gi\'ing  an  exposure  of 
V2^  of  a  second  tjirough  stop  16.  or 
an  ordinary  snapshot  with  a  fixed 
focus  camera,  splendid  night  effects 
have  been  obtained  when  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  and  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground. 

Negati\es  for  night  effects  should 
be  developed  in  the  tank  in  the 
usual  way  and  the  pictures  should 
be  printed  dark  enough  so  that  the 
landscape  and  the  sky  will  appear 
darker  than   foi'  a   daylight  scene. 

When  a  house  is  prominent  in 
the  field  of  view  the  suggestion 
of  night  will  be  heightened  if 
lamplight  appears  to  be  shining 
through     some     of     the     windows. 


This  effect  can  be  produced  by 
placing  a  bit  of  opaque,  over  a  part 
rather  than  the  whole  of  a  window, 
on  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a 
spotting  brush. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  securing 
daylight  effects  by  moonlight  is 
to  place  the  camera  on  a  tripod. 
set  the  shutter  for  a  time  exposvu'e 
and  then  expose  long  enough,  on 
a  cloudless  night  when  the  moon 
is  full  or  very  nearly  so.  The  moon 
should  never  be  included  in  the 
picture  because  the  long  exposure 
needed  for  seeming  daylight  effects 
hy  moonlight  (about  500,000  times 
as  long  as  the  same  subject  would 
require  in  sunlight)  would  make 
the  moon,  which  is  always  mo\ing, 
appear  as  a  line  instead  of  as  a  disk. 

Splendid  daylight  (effects  ha\e 
been  obtained  by  full  moonlight, 
when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
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iuid  the  air  was  clear,  with  ex- 
posures as  short  as  30  minutes 
through  stop  8  (/.ll).  The  same 
exposure  can  be  given  when  the 
hirgest  stop  is  used  on  cameras 
that  have  no  stop  marked  8  or  11. 
Some  workers  who  make  pic- 
tiu'es  by  moonhght  set  up  the 
camera  and  leave  it  with  the  shut- 


ter open  until  they  find  it  con- 
venient to  go  back  and  get  it. 
Owing  to  the  great  latitude  of 
Eastman  film  good  moonlight  pic- 
tures have  been  made  by  this 
method,  vmder  similar  conditions, 
through  the  same  stop,  with  ex- 
posures ranging  from  30  minutes 
to  3  hours. 


PRINTS  STAINING  BETWEEN   DEVELOPING 
AND  FIXING 


VELOX  paper  revolutionized 
the  making  of  photographic 
prints.  With  Velox  the  pho- 
tographer can  accomplish  in  min- 
utes the  work  it  often  took  him 
hours  to  perform  with  printing 
out  papers. 

The  manipulation  of  Velox  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  who  will  fol- 
low the  printed  instructions  that 
are  furnished  with  the  paper  can 
make  good  prints.  A  special  train- 
ing is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  what  the  instruction 
sheet  directs,  and  it  is  probably 
because  a  Velox  print  can  be  so 
quickly  printed,  developed  and 
placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  where 
one  can  see  what  the  finished  pic- 
ture will  look  like,  that  some 
workers,  when  impatient  to  see 
results,  are  apt  to  neglect  one 
of  the  three  things  that  must  be 
done  between  the  developing  and 
final  washing,  not  only  of  Velox, 
but  of  all  kinds  of  development 
papers. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  develoji- 
ment  paper  prints  should  be  (1) 
rinsed  in  water  immediately  after 
the}'    are    remo\'ed    from    the    de- 


veloper and  (2)  then  immediately 
conipletely  immersed,  face  up,  in 
the  fixing  bath  and  (3)  kept  mov- 
ing under  the  surface  of  the  bath 
during  the  first  few  moments  they 
are  in  the  bath. 

Unless     these     three     extremely 
simple  yet  vitally  important  things 
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are  done  prints  may  be  stained  in 
the  process  of  their  making. 

The  developer  is  an  alkahne  so- 
lution ;  the  fixing  bath  for  develop- 
ment papers  is  an  acid  solution. 
Since  acid  neutralizes  alkali  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  acid  in  the 
fixing  bath  is  to  quickly  stop  the 
action  of  the  developer. 

The  prints  must  be  rinsed  in 
water  immediately  after  they  are 
de\-eIoped  so  that  development 
will  be  checked  and  most  of  the 
developer  will  be  washed  from 
both  surfaces  of  the  paper.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  excess  of  de- 
veloper that  is  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  paper  will  be  carried 
into  the  fixing  bath  with  the 
result  that  the  constant  addition 
of  alkali  that  each  print  carries 
into  the  bath  will  gradually  neu- 
tralize the  acid,  and  after  many 
unrinsed  prints  are  put  in  the 
bath   it  will  be   transformerl   from 


an  acid  to  an  alkaline  solution. 
An  alkaline  fixing  bath  should 
never  be  used  for  fixing  develop- 
ment paper  prints,  because  it  can- 
not quicklj'  stop  the  action  of  the 
developer  and  were  a  print  placed 
in  an  alkaline  fixing  bath  it  might 
grow  darker  during  the  early 
stages  of  fixing. 

Unless  prints  are  completely 
immersed  in  the  fixing  bath  im- 
mediatel}^  after  they  are  developed 
and  rinsed  those  parts  of  the 
prints  that  remain  exposed  to  the 
air  above  the  surface  of  the  bath 
will  discolor,  and  unless  thej^  are 
placed  face  up  in  the  bath,  air 
bells,  which  cannot  be  seen  when 
the  prints  are  face  down,  are  apt 
to  remain  on  the  face  of  the  prints, 
and  as  the  fixing  bath  cannot  act 
where  air  bells  are  present  the  de- 
\eloper  that  remains  in  the  emul- 
sion under  the  air  bubbles  will 
stain  the  print. 
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Prints  Muist  1)1^  ki']ii  moving 
under  the  surface  of  the  fixing 
bath  for  a  few  moments  after  tlie>- 
are  placed  in  it  that  the  fixing  batli 
may  uniformly  penetrate  the  emul- 
sion and  stop  the  action  of  the 
developer,  some  of  which  is.  at  this 
stage  of  fixing,  still  present  under 
the  surface  of  the  emlusion.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  developer  that 
is  in  the  emulsion  will  locally 
darken  or  stain  the  print. 

The  writer  has  experimented  ex- 
tensively for  many  j'ears  and  has 
never  yet  stained  a  print  between 
its  development  and  its  final 
washing  when  the  three  points  to 
which  this  article  directs  attention 


IN  AX   KXGLISH  MLLAGE 

Made  tvith  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 

were  obser\"ed  and  the  de\eloper 
and  fixing  bath  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  paper 
were  used. 


NATURAL  OUTDOOR  BACKGROUNDS 


WE  often  look  at  prominent 
objects  on  the  landscape 
without  noticing  their  sur- 
roumlings,  and  while  we  may 
actually  see  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects we  will  not  notice  them 
unless  we  concentrate  our  attention 
on  them.  This  probably  explains 
why  we  sometimes  make  portraits 
of  people  and  of  animals  out  of 
doors  without  noticing  the  objects 
that  are  behind  our  subject. 

We  can  see  things  that  we  do 
not  notice  but  the  lens  on  our 
camera  notices  everything  it  sees, 
with  the  result  that  whenever  \\v 
make  a  photograph  of  any  object 
on  the  landscape  our  picture  shows, 
not  only  the  object,  but  some  of 
the  ground  that  lies  between  the 
camera  and  the  object  and  also 
everything  behind  the  object  that 
the  lens  sees  and  makes  an  imag(^ 
of  on  the  film. 


When  we  are  about  to  photo- 
graph anj'thing  that  we  wish  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  interest  in 
our  picture  we  examine  the  fore- 
ground and,  whenever  possible, 
select  a  position  from  which  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  subject 
can  be  had.  While  we  almost  in- 
^'ariably  pay  attention  to  the  fore- 
ground, we  sometimes,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  forget 
to  examine  the  background,  and 
when  we  do  overlook  the  back- 
ground we  may  find  that  our 
finished  picture  shows  some  con- 
spicuous object  so  placed  behind 
our  subject  as  to  detract  from  th(^ 
interest  of  the  picture, — as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations. 

In  this  picture  the  horse  and 
rider  are  the  objects  of  interest, 
but  the  tree  in  the  background. 
which  the  photographer  may  not 
ha\(>  noticed,  draws  our  attention 
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Fig.  1. 


away  from  these  objects.  This  tree 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the 
picture  and  we  cannot  but  feel  it 
should  not  be  there. 

Such  a  difficulty  can  usually 
be  overcome  on  an  open  land- 
scape by  merely  moving  the 
camera  or  the  subject  a  few  feet 
to   the  right  or  left.     The  result 


of  doing  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
In  outdoor  portraiture  always 
avoid  selecting  a  view  point  which 
shows  the  subject  directly  in 
line  with  a  tree.  A  distant  land- 
scape makes  a  pleasing  back- 
ground and  when  vines  or  bushes 
that  are  ten  feet  or  more  from 
the    subject    are    available,    they 
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will  answer  admirably  provided 
they  are  in  sunlight  while  the 
subject  is  in  the  shade — not  under 
a  tree  or  the  roof  of  a  poreli,  but 
in  any  shaded  place  where  nothing 
but  the  open  sky  is  directly 
overhead. 

During  the  briglit   hours   of  tlie 
day,  say  between  9  and  4.  1,^5  of  a 


second  with  stop  4  (/.8  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses)  will  usually  amply 
expose  for  the  portrait  and  suffi- 
ciently over-expose  for  the  foliage 
backgroimd  so  that  the  subject  will 
appear  in  relief  against  the  back- 
ground. When  the  background 
consists  of  a  distant  landscape  one- 
half  this  exposure  will  be  ample. 


lujrymiht  h.i  M.,i.    I, 
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Tlic  Full  Print,  described  as  a  "Scene"  with  strongly  marked  opportunities  for  a 
"Picture"   zclieu    iicedless  elements  are   removed 

TRIMMING  THE   PRINT 

BY   C.    HAZEN   TRAYVOR 


Third 

Ar  the  time  we  make  a  negative 
many  elements  may  seem 
-  worth  while  including  which 
afterward  may  be  removed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  main  point  of  the 
]iirtiiic  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Take  the  case  of  the  first  illus- 
tration at  tliG  head  of  this  page. 
The  elements  here  are  excellently 
composed.  It  would  be  ciuite 
natural  to  include  all  of  them  and 
as  much  of  them  as  the  negative 
shows.  In  fact,  to  get  the  spread  of 
the  interest  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  ha\e  had  more  of  area  at 
the  top  and  bottom  in  the  usual 
shape  of  film  opening. 

But  there   is   a  good  "story"   in 


Article. 

this  picture — the  village  group 
with  the  horses,  and  on  the  road 
the  whirring  rival  to  the  horse  in 
precisely  the  position  most  effec- 
tively to  offer  a  contrast. 

How'  can  we  best  accentuate 
this  story? 

Tiie  Iiouse  is  a  necessar\'  cle- 
ment. The  trees  are  good.  All  of 
the  features  are  excellently  brought 
out.  But  the  peak  of  the  house 
gable  just  touches  the  rim  of  the 
picture.  This  is  unfortunate  com- 
position, for,  as  the  painters  say, 
the  peak  "sticks."  Moreover,  the 
house  in  its  entirety  is  not  essential. 
Pictoriall)^  the  house  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting.    There  is,  too, 
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Print  Trinimed  on  Top  and  Bottom  to  emphasise  Story  of  the  Horses  and  their 
Modern  Rizal 


more  of  the  trees  than  is  necessary 
to  the  story,  and  more  than  is  nec- 
essary of  anything  hurts  a  story, 
whether  it  be  told  in  words  or  in 
images. 

Let  us  begin  bj-  trimming  off 
some  of  the  house,  some  of  the 
trees  and  some  of  the  bare,  unin- 
teresting road.  The  second  picture 
surely  shows  some  improvement  in 
the  way  of  con^centrating  attention 
on  the  main  points,  without  in  any 
way  impairing  or  curtailing  the 
features  of  the  original  picture. 

We  may  go  even  further  than 
this  by  way  of  striking  more 
strongly  the  stoiy  note.  To  do  this 
we  must  take  an  odd  form — the 
panel,  which  so  often  helps  the  pho- 
tographer to  do  things  the  painter 
does  by  deliberate  condensation. 
In  the  third  picture  we  have  all  the 
features  of  the  story  lined  up  in  a 
way  to  give  them  the  greatest 
emphasis  of  which  the  subject  is 
capable,     and     without     losing     a 


single  one  of  the  features.  The 
character  of  the  house  is  there. 
The  character  and  effect  of  the 
trees  are  there,  there  is  plenty  of 
road  to  help  the  storj-  and  the 
slight  trimming  at  the  left  side 
helps  the  concentration  without 
bringing  any  sense  of  loss. 

In  our  second  series  of  pictures 
we  have  a  problem  of  another 
character.  The  first  picture  of  the 
little  girl  on  the  porch  shows  the 
complete  negative  image.  The  sur- 
roundings of  the  little  girl  are  what 
the  painters  call  "noisj^"  and  do 
not,  as  a  whole,  help  to  concentrate 
interest  in  her.  The  porch,  taken 
as  a  porch,  has  the  effect  of  being 
cut  off  before  we  get  an  idea  of 
what  sort  of  porch  it  is.  The  edge 
of  the  house  comes  down  harshly 
to  make  a  not  very  favorable  junc- 
tion with  the  subject's  foot.  The 
wasted  space  behind  the  chair  is  em- 
phasized by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
subject's  outlook  on  the  other  side. 
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It  seems  to  ine  that  with  these 
surroundings  so  inadequate  and 
so  unhelpful  it  would  be  better 
to  minimize  them  and  bring 
forward  the  story  of  the  little 
girl  to  her  advantage.  The 
second  picture  in  this  series 
shows  the  print  trimmed  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  at  the  left. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  these 
cuttings  we  have  lost  nothing  at 
all  of  the  interest  but  have 
made  the  subject  a  more  im- 
portant element  of  the  entire 
image.  In  the  third  picture  of 
the  series  we  see  the  process 
carried  further,  saying  "win- 
dow" very  briefly,  cutting  off 
the  distant  porch  roof  and 
trimming  further  on  the  bot- 
tom and  sides. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  of  this 
series  we  see  that  the  little  girl 
becomes  definitely  and  strongly 
the  subject  of  the  pictm-e  and 
that  although  much  of  the  total 
area  of  the  print  has  been  re- 
moved, no  element  is  missing 
excepting  the  roof  of  the 
porch. 

In  every  case  it  is  for  the  pho- 
tographer to  decide  just  how 
necessary  to  the  main  point  all 
the  other  elements  are,  remem- 
bering that  the  spectator  is  not 
likely  to  miss  what  he  doesn't 
see.  Often  it  may  seem  that 
parts  of  the  print  which  might 
be  cut  away  to  the  advantage 
of  the  "story"  or  central 
interest  are  really  interesting  in 
themselves.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  a  rule  of  good  art, 
whether  the  art  be  painting,  or 
sculpture,  or  illustration,  or  fic- 
tion, that  things  interesting  in 
themsehes,  but  not  favorable  to 
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Print  from  Entire  Negative  5//";.  ■''/ 

elements  that  do  not  favor  tlie 

subject  Figure 

the  central  idea  should  not  bo 
included. 

You  know  how  you  feel  when 
reading  a  narrative.  You  do  not 
like  to  have  the  avithor  "drag  in" 
matters,  however  interesting  in 
themselves  they  may  be,  that 
check  your  special  interest  in  the 
main  theme.  You  like  him  to  stick 
to  his  story.  It  is  the  same  waj'' 
with  a  picture.  You  expect  a 
painter  to  stick  to  his  stoiy. 

Of  course  the  painter  has  the 
advantage  that  fie  can  put  in  a 
great  many  things  in  a  casual  way, 
or  can  paint  them  dimly  so  that 
they  do  not  stand  out  as  clearly 
and  emphatically  as  his  main 
subject. 


Under  ordinary  circiunstances 
the  photographer  does  not  have 
this  opportunity.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  he  must  get  his  em- 
phasis at  one  point  by  cutting  off 
at  another,  particularly  when  he 
has  not  fully  considered  emphasis 
at  the  time  he  made  the  negative. 

Until  he  begins  to  study  trim- 
ming the  photographer  seldom 
realizes  the  actual  advantages  of 
the  process.  Often  mere  size  in  the 
print  seems  like  boldness  of  im- 
pression. Yet  a  trimmed  print  will 
frequentlj'  leave  an  effect  of 
greater  size  because  it  will  mean 
greater  boldness  in  the  pictiu'e's 
story. 

This  is  as  true  of  landscapes  as 
of  figure  studies.  And  in  either 
case   an  enlargement  from   half  a 


Background  partly  reduced  at   Top, 
Bottom  and  Left  Side 
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Background  much  reduced  at  Top 


negati\-e  may  give  a 
strength  of  effect  far  be- 
yond the  effect  of  an 
entire  negative  of  the 
same  size.  The  article 
pubhshed  in  these  pages 
in  March  on  "Pictures 
Within  Pictures"  laid 
stress  on  the  possibilities 
of  finding  pictures — some- 
times several  of  them — 
within    one   negative. 

In  these  articles  I  have 
been  seeking  especially  to 
bring  out  the  value  of  a 
habit  by  which  we  do  not 
regard  the  rim  of  our  neg- 
ative as  the  final  frame  of 
our  pictures.  I  have  urged 
that  we  try  to  do  this 
when  we  make  the  nega- 
tive, but  that  when  we 
have  not  done  so,  or  when 
the  frame  for  any  rea- 
son should  be  slightly  or 


greatly  different,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  our  trimming  privi- 
lege in  adding  to  the  clearness, 
the  forcefulness  and  the  beautj'  of 
the  story  we  are  seeking  to  tell — re- 
membering alwaj-s  'hat  these  quali- 
ties are  more  important  than  mere 
size,  just  as  they  are  more  im- 
portant in  a  painting  or  in  a  written 
story.  Let  us  give  up  the  idea  of 
uniformit}'  in  the  shape  of  prints 
— when  we  are  making  pictures. 
If  we  are  showing  a  collection  of 
scenes  uniformit}^  is  not  a  serious 
detriment.  In  true  pictures — vm- 
less  they  are  carefully  planned — 
uniformity  should  not  be  expected. 


Background  Trimmed  to  Fullest  Advan- 
tage of  the  Figure 
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MONTOUR  FALLS 
Made  with  No.   -sA  Folding  Kodak,  by  Geo.   G.  Smith 
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TRANQUILLITY 
Made  with  No.  3A   Folding  Kodak 


UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  PRINTS 


r^^  HOSE  of  US  who  made  photo- 
I  graphs  in  the  daj's  of  printing 
J-  out  papers  can  best  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  be  able  to  make 
as  many  Velox  prints  as  we  wish 
from  the  same  negative  and  be  sure 
of  having  all  the  prints  uniformly 
printed,  so  that  one  cannot  be  told 
from  another. 

With  printing  out  papers  it  took 
several  minutes  in  bright  sunlight, 
and  sometimes  hoiu's  when  it  was 
cloudy,  to  print  one  picture. 

The  depth  of  printing  was  judged 
by  opening  one  side  of  the  back  of 
the  printing  frame  and  examining 
the  print  from  time  to  time.  To 
make  a  lot  of  prints  from  the  same 
negative,  that  would  be  exact 
duplicates  of  each  other  was  im- 
possible, by  this  method.  Some 
would  be  too  light  and  some  would 
be  too  dark,  and  only  experienced 


printers  could  ever  be  sure  of 
getting  any  just  right. 

The  introduction  of  Velox  paper 
made  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
make  as  many  prints  as  desired, 
by  artificial  light,  from  the  same 
negative,  with  the  certainty  that 
each  print  would  be  ■  an  exa,ct  du- 
plicate of  the  others. 

No  experience  is  needed  for 
making  uniform  Velox  prints.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  every 
print  to  the  same  light  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  light,  and  to  de- 
^■elop  c\-ery  print  in  the  same  de- 
\eloper  (kept  at  the  same  tem- 
perature) for  the  same  length  of 
time. 

In  order  to  do  these  things  ac- 
curately the  expo.sure  must  be 
timed  with  a  watch,  or  with  an 
Eastman  Timer  which  has  a  single 
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(3X   A  WARWICK    RdAD 

Made  ivith  No.  sA   l-'oUliiiij  Kodak 
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hand  on  a  large  dial  that  records 
seconds  only. 

The  printing  frame  must  always 
be  placed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  light,  as  the  strength  of 
the  light  is  affected  by  the  dis- 
tance. To  insure  this  the  frame 
should  be  placed  flush  against  a 
stop,  such  as  a  thin  strip  of 
wood,  which  is  fastened  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  printing 
light. 


The  temperature  of  the  devel- 
oper must  be  tested  with  a  ther- 
mometer and  kept  constant,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  prints  are 
developed  must  be  accurately 
timed  and  not  guessed  at. 

E\erj'  one  of  these  things  can 
easily  be  done  by  anybody,  and 
when  they  are  done,  uniformly 
printed  prints,  each  of  which  will 
be  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  others, 
will  be  obtained. 


FISHING 
TROPHIES 


Made  with 
\'o.  sA  Folding  Kodak 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


"^  '^r-  ou  read  Kodakery  because 

I  you  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing pictures.  We  publish 
KoDAPiBRY  because  we  wish  to  assist 
you  in  making  good  and  then  still 
better  pictures. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography Kodakery  will  start  3'ou 
right — will  tell  you  how  to  obtain 
specific  results  without  experiment- 
ing, thus  saving  j-ou  both  time  and 
money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  work- 
er Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photography,  thus 
assisting  j'ou  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
viting our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish,  by 
correspondence,  information  re- 
garding all  amateur  photographic 
processes  —  these  services  being 
rendered  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  become 
an  important  educational  factor. 
Man)'  of  our  readers  have  informed 
us  that  our  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions, our  criticisms  and  our  sug- 
gestions have  proven  of  great  help 
to  them. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We  also 
are  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  a  host  of  practical  work- 
ers whose  labors  have  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  photography 
for  manj'  j'ears. 

If  3'ou  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge,  correspond  with  us 
freeh'.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints 
were  made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were  rightly 
or  wronglj-  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  de\eloped,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongh- 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on  which 
the  print  was  made.  Both  nega- 
tives and  prints  will,  of  course,  be 
promptly  returned. 


ADDRESS    ALL    CO.MMrXICATIONS 

KODAKERY.  Canadian  Kodak  CO.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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The 
Kodapod 


The  ever-present  tree  or  fence  is  all  that  is 
required  to  enable  the  Kodapod,  small  as  it  is, 
to  render  full  tripod  service.  Its  jaws  grip  the 
wood  like  a  vise  and  the  Kodak  is  held  rigidly 
during  exposure. 

Slip  a  Kodapod  in  your  pocket  on  your  next 
picture  hunt  and  you  are  ready — yes  eager 
— for  the  time  exposure  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
encounter. 

The  Price,   Kodapod,  I1.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  \our  dealer's. 
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A  Camera  of  Wide  Adaptability 


Premo  No.  9 

The  long  bellows  draw  permits  the  close  ap- 
proach required  in  cop^dng,  and  accommodates, 
as  well,  a  long  focus  lens,  that  will  render 
true  perspective. 

The  Swing  Bed,  Reversible  Back,  and  Rising 
and  Falling  Front,  provide  for  the  correct  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  architectural  subjects, 
and  are  helpful  when  making  general  views. 

The  Ground  Glass  Screen,  and  the  Rack  and 
Pinion,  provide  for  accurate  composition  and 
focus. 

The  Premo  No.  9  is  made  in  three  sizes — 
4x5,  3^x5!^  and  5x7,  and  Film  or  Plates 
may  be  used  with  equal  facility. 

Prci/io  Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Knlarging  your  ow?i  is  a  ?iew  pleasici^ 
with  this  ?iew  outfit. 


Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

Camera,  illuminator  and  easel — everything  necessarj-  for 
practical  enlarging — in  an  outfit  compact  enough  to  operate 
on  a  table  top. 

The  camera  accommodates  negatives  4  x  6"  or  smaller 
and  enlargements  may  be  made  up  to  the  size  of  the  easel 
14  X  17". 

The  fact  that  it  is  called  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is 
advance  information  on  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which 
it  may  be  worked. 

THK  PRICK. 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit,  supplied  complete  with  lens  and 
diaphragm,  largest  opening  I'.S.  -1,  but  not  including  the 
60  Watt  Mazda  lamp  for  use  in  the  illuminator,        -        -  $1S.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


Al  your  dealer's. 
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Pictures  of  the  1  oungsters 
with  just  the  expression — just  the  pose 
you  want,  may  be  easily  made  with  the 

Graflex  Camera 

You  watch  the  subject  upon  the  Focusing 
^^^^     Screen,  full  picture  size,  up  to  the 

^DPI    ^k   very  instant  the  exposure  is  made. 

^HM        I       The  Graflex  is  operated  in   the 

^^^^  M  same  manner  for  Views  or  Speed 
^^^    Work. 

Ask  for  Ike  Oi-pUi^e  Ctajlex  Catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  hy  mail. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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linear  the  Kodak  on  the  Belt 


BELT 
CASE 

FOR   THE 

VEST  POCKET 
KODAK 
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AMien  pockets  are  at  a  premium,  the  Belt 
Case  solves  the  problem,  and  adds  convenience 
in  carrying  even  this  compact  little  instru- 
ment. 

With  a  Belt  Case  there  is  al\va3'S  room  for 
the  \'est  Pocket  Kodak. 

Belt  Case  for  Autographic  Vest  Pocket  Kodak     51.75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


VELOX 

A  photographic  paper  that  ex- 
hausts the  possibilities  of  any 
amateur  negative. 

The  best  print  you  can  get  on 
Velox  is  the  best  print  you  C(Ui  get. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  voiir  dealer's. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 

it  isn  7  a  Kodak 

Kverv  article  of  real  merit  sells  best 
under  its  real  name. 

If  it  is  sJ'enuinelv  crood  the  salesman 
has  no  reason  to  camouflage  its  identity 
by  giving  it  the  name  of  a  competing 
article. 

When  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  a  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
Sfoods  and  are  handed  somethins^  not  of 
our  numufacture  vou  are  not  getting  what 
\T)U  specified,  which  is  ob\'iouslv  unfair 
to   \-ou. 


"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and  coninioii- 
law  trade-mark  and  cannot  be  rightly  applied 
except  to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


"AYE,  AYE,  sir:" 

Enlarged  from  lA  Kodak  Negative,  made  by  C.  H.  Alvord 
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REMO\"ING  WOUNDED  OX   LIGHT   R.\II.WAV  AT   THE   BATTLE 
OF  THE  RIDGES 


THE  DRAMATIC  SIDE 

BY  ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 

With  Illustrations  jrom  British  Official  Photographs 


IT  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
great  war  again  and  again  as 
a  tremendous  drama.  In  sheer 
bigness  it  outranks*  all  the  dramas 
of  histoiy.  It  is  so  big  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  many  dramas  that  go 
to  make  it — the  little  dramas  that 
come  closer  to  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual  men   and   women  than   the 


vast  spectacle  of  a  whole  woi'ld  at 
war. 

Little  things — j'es,  so  little  that 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  des- 
patches, but  things  that  will  loom 
big  in  the  stories  individual  men 
will  tell.  You  get  glimpses  of  these 
little  dramas  in  letters  men  write 
from  the  trenches  and  back  of  the 
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PASSING  THROUGH  YPRES  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  RIDGES 


trenches  and  in  Kodak  stories 
without  words,  so  many  of  which 
you  have  seen  in  this  magazine. 

I  like  to  study  these  fragmentary 
pieces  of  the  big  drama — the  bits 
that  mean  so  much  to  some  men 
and  for  that  reason  ought  to  mean 
so  much  to  us. 

Take  for  example  that  row  of 
wounded  men  laid  out  on  the  rail- 
way cars.  A  meagre  enough  inci- 
dent in  the  great  game,  but  what 
a  lot  it  means  to  those  men!  The 
crisis  they  have  known  might  come 
has  come  at  last.  The  wound  may 
be  slight,  but  dramatically  this 
crisis  is  of  tremendous  significance. 
You  have  felt  the  same  feeling  in 
a  small  way  in  seeing  a  man  pulled 
out  of  a  football  game.  The  hint 
man  "gets"  us. 

How  a  woman's  heart  responds 
to  such  a  call  is  suggested  in  that 
other  picture  of  the  woman  at  the 
stretcher.      At     first     you     would 


scarcely  know  her  for  a  woman  in 
that  steel  helmet  and  service  coat. 
But  she  is  there — thousands  of  her 
— at  the  Belgian  and  French  fronts, 
British,  Canadian,  French,  Ameri- 
can heroines  of  whose  work  we  hear 
only  once  in  a  while  but  who  are 
at  their  appointed  tasks  day  and 
night,  good  weather  and  bad. 

To  me  there  is  a  dramatic  pathos 
in  a  batch  of  prisoners.  These  men 
too  are  out  of  the  game,  and  all 
uncertain  as  to  what  it  may  mean 
to  be  in  that  position.  It  is  part 
of  the  business  of  war  to  fill  the 
minds  of  fighters  with  notions  of 
the  hazard  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
so  that  we  cannot  expect  the 
thoughts  of  the  captured  to  be 
veiy  comfortable.  At  all  events 
they  have  had  their  last  chance. 
Sometimes  their  faces  show  a  reali- 
zation of  this. 

The  picturesque  side  of  war's 
drama    is    shown    in    the    picture 
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KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM  AT  WORK  IN  HIS  HEADQUARTERS 
NEAR  THE  FRONT 
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AN  ENGLISH  "ANGEL  OF  MERCY"  HELPING  IN  CARE  OF  THE 
WOUNDED  AT  THE   BELGIAN   FRONT 


BRINGING  IN  GERMAN  PRISONERS 
ON  THE  BRITISH  FRONT 


re^•ealing  the  passage  through 
Ypies  of  troops  bound  for  the 
fighting  front  beyond. 

On  the  contrary,  nothing  could 
be  simpler  than  the  picture  of  King 
Albert  at  his  desk.  No  shell  or 
smoke  here — and  yet!  Could  any- 
thing be  more  dramatic  than  this 
simple  picture  of  a  king,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whose  kingdom  has  been 
taken  from  him,  who.se  temples 
have  been  shattered,  whose  beloved 
villages  have  been  wrecked,  whose 
gardens  have  been  scorched  and 
uprooted,  whose  whole  peaceful, 
happy  countrv  has  been  personi- 
fied as  one  of  the  great  martyrs  of 
all  historj'? 

And  here  sits  the  king,  patiently 
working,  his  spirit  unbroken,  a  con- 
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stantinspiration  to  eveiyinan  i)ri\  i- 
leged  still  to  be  fighting  the  invader. 

I  think  I  am  not  straining  the 
meaning  of  that  word  drama  when 
I  point  to  the  "tank."  Can  you 
imagine  the  awe  the  enemy  felt 
when  they  saw  it  himbering  toward 
them?  Don't  you  fancy  that  they 
thought  it  was  dramatic? — this 
monster  crawling,  crawling  through 
barbed  wire,  over  trenches  and 
shell  craters,  spitting  fire,  shedding 
the  rain  of  bullets  and  shells  that 
sought  to  check  it,  clearing  a  path 
for  brave  men  and  brave  horses, 
willing  at  last,  if  need  be,  to  give 
up  its  life  when  it-s  work  was  done. 
Aeroplane,  submarine  and  tank — 
there  you  have  the  terrible  trinity 
of  inventions  that  have  made  the 
war  fantastic  and  fatal  to  a  degree 
never  known  in  the  world  before. 
And  the  homeliest  of  these  is  the 
tank,  which  has  something  of  the 
fascinating  ugliness  of  a  pug  dog. 

Could  anything  set  a  man  to 
musing  and  philosophizing  more 
readily  than  a  batch  of  photo- 
graphs? I  think  not.  Perhaps  this 
is  simply  because  photographs  gi\"e 
you  the  facts  without  comment, 
leaving  you  to  dream,  to  feel,  to 
speak.  In  their  own  way  they  are 
ser\-ing  histoiy,  and  in  many  ways 
we  do  not  guess.  Not  merely  his- 
tory but  art  will  owe  much  to 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  human 
heart  owes  them  a  tremendous 
debt,  for  they  are  helping  us  to 
see  and  to  understand  the  human 
side  of  machines  as  well  as  the 
human  side  of  men.  They  are 
helping  to  cheer  us  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  make 
us  feel  the  need  of  seeing  to  it  that 
war  does  not  happen  again. 


T.\XK    CROSSING   A   TRENCH    ON 
ITS  WAY  INTO  ACTION 
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Siihin  I  ,■;  //.  from  Iciis .    poiutcr  set  to  S  fl.  luark  on  srcilr.  siil\icrt  6  //.  from 
'wiiidoii.',  ex/'osurc  noon,  '/j  minute  at   /.  23.      .,'.  i  Koiiahf.  7.7. 


PORTRAIT  ATTACHM ENTS 


THE  term  ''Portrait  Attach- 
ment" applied  to  the  small 
supplementary  lenses,  which 
slip  on  the  front  of  the  regu- 
lar lens  of  folding  instruments, 
or  go  into  the  aperture  in  the 
front  board  of  box  cameras,  is 
somewhat  misleading;  many  may 
be  under  the  impression  that 
their  field  of  usefulness  is  limited 
solely  to  portrait  work.  This  is 
anything  but  the  case  as  there 
are  a  hundred  and  one  things 
which  can  be  recorded  with  the 
aid  of  the  Portrait  Attachment, 
such  as  flowers,  dainty  china,  cut 
glass  and  even  paintings  and  other 
pictures. 

Successful   pictures  of  this  type 
are  easy  to  make  if  a  few  simple 


rules  are  followed,  but  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  scale 
of  the  camera  be  set  to  the  proper 
point  to  correspond  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  from  the  lens 
when  the  portrait  attachment  is  in 
place,  or  we  shall  not  obtain  sharp 
pictures. 

By  examining  the  focusing  scale 
of  a  Folding  Kodak,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  separation  of  the 
marks  indicating  the  different  dis- 
tances for  which  the  scale  is  gradu- 
ated, becomes  much  greater  as  we 
approach  the  front  portion ;  in 
other  words,  as  we  focus  on  ob- 
jects closer  and  clo.ser  to  the  cam- 
era, the  lens  must  be  moved  more 
and  more. 

The   2n-ft.   and    10-ft.   marks   on 
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Subject  3  ft.  from  lens;  pointer  set  to  8  ft.  mark  on  scale;  subject 

3  ft.  from  iviiidon',  exposure,  ii  a.m.  March,  bright  day, 

Yz  minute  at  f.  22.     ^A  Kodak  f.  7.7. 


« ....^  .- 

1 

^w 

■ 

Sul'jcct  (oil  painting)  2  ft.  8  ins.  from  lens;  pointer  set  to  6  ft.  mark-  on  scale; 
subject  5  ft.  from  windoxv,  exposure,  11.30  a.m.  March,  bright 
day.  I  minute  at  f.22.      3.4  Kodak  f.7.7. 
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the  focusing  scale  are  twice  as  far 
apart  as  the  30-ft.  and  20-ft.  marks 
showing  that  greater  accuracy  is 
necessary  when  working  at  close 
quarters,  in  estimating  the  distance 
from  lens  to  subject  than  is  the 
case  when  photographing  objects 
which  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  camera. 

Our  illustrations  indicate  the 
possibilities  of  the  Portrait  Attach- 
ment while  the  data  given  in  each 
case  may  prove  helpful.  These 
pictiu'es  were  made  by  placing  the 
camera  near  a  window,  but  slight- 
ly to  one  side,  the  objects  being 
arranged  diagonally  from  the  win- 
dow. If  we  placed  the  objects 
straight  back  from  the  window 
and  the  camera  immediately  in 
front,  all  suggestion  of  light  and 
shade  would  be  lost. 

Many   comparatively   small   ob- 


jects will  be  better  rendered  if 
some  form  of  background  is  used, 
otherwise  bright  or  polished  ob- 
jects, within  the  field  of  the  lens, 
may  reflect  light  toward  the  cam- 
era and  give  rise  to  unsightly 
patches  of  white  in  the  background 
on  the  final  print. 

Such  a  background  can  easily  be 
contri\-ed  from  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard,  which  may  be  light  or 
dark  according  to  the  general  tone 
we  wish  our  background  to  have 
to  harmonize  with  the  subject.  It 
should  be  placed  a  little  distance 
back,  otherwise  sharply  outlined 
shadows  of  the  objects  in  front  of 
it  may  show  and  produce  an  un- 
pleasant effect. 


WITH  ROD  AND  CREEL  IN  B.C. 

Made  'witli  a   -J.-J   Kodak 
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INDOOR   PORTRAITS  BY   FLASHLIGHT 


BY  LATIMER  J.  WILSON 

Illustrated  b\  the  Author 
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10  be  sure  of  obtaining  good 
indoor  portraits  by  the  day- 
light that  comes  through  win- 
dows we  must  be  able  to  control 
the  light  so  it  will  reach  the  sub- 
ject at  the  right  angle.  This  can- 
not always  be  done  in  small  rooms 
or  beside  windows  that  do  not 
receive  the  direct  light  from  the 
sky. 

With  flashlight,  however,  we 
can  control  the  light  and  make  it 
reach  the  subject  from  any  direc- 
tion and  at  any  angle  we  desire. 
The  most  pleasing  portraits  are 
usually  obtained  when  the  center 
of  the  source  of  light  is  far  enough 
above  the  subject  so  that  the  light 
will  reach  the  face  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees. 

The  first  requisite  in  portraiture 
should  be  a  pleasing  likeness.  The 
staring  eyes  sometimes  seen  in 
flashlight  portraits  are  not  pleasing. 
They  merelj^  tell  all  observers  that 
the  photographer  made  rjie  picture 
in  the  wrong  instead  of  iii  the  right 
way. 

Staring  eyes  showing  enlarged 
pupils  are  the  result  of  making  a 
flashlight  portrait  in  a  room  that 
is  too  dark,  and  staring  e.ves  which 
show  the  eyelids  far  apart  are  the 
result  of  the  subject  forcibly  hold- 
ing the  eyelids  open  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  winking  or  closing  the 
ej^es  during  the  period  of  exposure. 

Staring  eyes  can  be  avoided  in 
flashlight  portraiture  by  making 
the  flashlight  in  a  room  that  is  wrll 
lighted  by  two  or  three  electric 
light  bulbs,  or  by  gas  jets  or  kero- 


sene lamps.  These  lights  should  be 
left  turned  on  while  the  flash  is 
being  made.  If  the  shutter  is  not 
opened  until  immediatelj'  before 
the  flash  is  ignited  and  then  closed 
immediately  after,  these  lights  will 
have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
fllm,  provided  the  camera  is  so 
placed  that  they  do  not  shine  in 
the  lens. 

Unless  the  subject  shows  an 
inclination  to  forcibly  hold  the 
eyes  open  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  no  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  eyes. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  natural  ex- 
pression and  this  is  best  obtained 
when  the  existence  of  the  eyes  is 
forgotten.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way 
of  insuring  a  natural  expression, 
and  incidentally  giving  the  pic- 
ture a  story-telling  quality  that 
will  add  to  its  value,  is  to  have  the 
subject  apparently  engaged  in 
doing  something  which  will  hold 
the  attention  of  the  eyes,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  knittmg  or  play- 
ing the  piano. 

The  light  from  a  fla.shlight  ema- 
nates from  a  small  area,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  casts  strong 
shadows.  These  shadows  may  or 
may  not  be  pleasing.  The  illustra- 
tions on  pages  12  and  13.  which 
were  made  with  a  3A  Kodak,  using 
stop  /.8.  by  the  light  of  one  No.  1 
Eastman  Fla.shsheet,  show  how  the 
presence  and  absence  of  the 
shadow  of  the  subject  affect  the 
pictorial   quality  of  the  picture. 

By  referring  to  the  diagram  on 
page  12  we  will  see  that  the  shadow 
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FIG.   1 

AND 

DIAGRAM 

SHOWING 

HOW  IT  WAS 

MADE 


Subject  2  feet 

from  Wall 
Subject  9  feet 
from  Flashlight 
Flashlight 
about  5  feet 
above  Floor 


N/  Subject 


Celhna- 
o  o  -^ 
oo 

Liohts  •  Flash. 


^ 


Camera. 


on  the  wall  in  Fig.  1 
was  caused  bj-  plac- 
mg  the  subject  only 
TWO  feet  from  the 
wall  and  the  fJash- 
sheet  only  five  feet 
— just  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  ladj^'s 
head  —  above  the 
floor. 

The  diagram  on 
page  13  tells  us  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  shadow  in  Fig.  2 
is  the  result  of  having  placed 
the  subject  four  feet  from  the 
wall  and  the  flashsheet  seven 
feet  abo\e  the  floor — consider- 
ably higher  than  the  lady's 
head. 

Both  flashlights  cast  a 
shadow ;  the  first  cast  it  on  the 
wall  where  it  is  visible  in  the 
picture  and  the  second  cast  it 
on  the  floor  and  on  the  lower 
pai't  of  the  wall  where  it  can- 
not be  seen  in  the  picture. 
In  flashlight  portraiture  it  is 
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FIG.  2 

AND 

DIAGRAM 

SHOWING 

HOW  IT  WAS 

MADE 


Subject  4  feet 

from  Hall 
Subject  4  feet 
from  Reflector 
and  /  feet  from 

Flashlight 

The  Flashlight 

about  7  feet  above 

Floor 


visuallj-  advisable  to 
use  a  white  curtain 
or  a  white  sheet  for 
reflecting  the  light 
to  that  side  of  the 
subject  that  does 
not  receive  the  di- 
rect light  from  the 
flash. 

In  Fig.  1  white 
curtains  on  a  win- 
dow near  the  .subject,  but  not 
shown  in  the  picture,  sened 
as  a  reflector.  In  Fig.  2  the  re- 
flector consisted  of  a  white 
sheet,  which  was  placed  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  diagram 

Fla^ihlight  not  only  enable.- 
us  to  make  portraits  in  practi- 
call}'  am'  room  but  it  enables 
us  to  do  what  cannot  be  done 
with  daylight — fo  photograph 
ovu'  subjects  in  any  part  of  any 
room,  and  the  most  suitable 
setting  for  an  indoor  portrait 
is  often  in  a  part  of  a  room 
that  is  far  from  a  window. 


N/   Suhjact 
.Pejle-ctor- 


Ce-ilinq 
oo  ^ 

00 

LicrhTs 


•    Flash 


^ 


Ca.me.ra 
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PEAK  AND  PLAIN 

Made  with  No.  sA  Folding  Kodak 


THE   EXPOSURE  QUESTION 


IN  this  day  of  fast  film,  fast 
plates,  fast  shutters  and  fast 
lenses,  the  tendency  is  alwaj^s 
to  speed  and  more  speed  and  the 
accomplishments  in  this  direction 
are  gratifying  aHke  to  both  oper- 
ators and  manufacturers.  When, 
however,  we  are  deahng  with  nor- 
mal subjects  devoid  of  excessive 
movement,  the  golden  rule  of  "Ex- 
posing for  the  shadows  and  letting 
the  high  lights  take  care  of  them- 
selves" should  be  adhered  to  wher- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  latitude  of  a  modern  film 
or  plate  on  the  side  of  under-ex- 
posure is  very  small  indeed  com- 
pared with  its  ability  to  support 
over-exposure.  Consequently  when 
there  is  any  doubt  on  the  question 
of  what  exposure  to  give,  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  right  side  and 
give  too  much  rather  than  too 
little.     By  doing  so,  those  heavy 


uninteresting  masses  of  shadow 
with  entire  absence  of  detail  will 
be  avoided  to  the  considerable 
betterment  of  the  final  print. 

The  result  of  giving  an  exposure 
of  say  three  times  what  would 
ha\'e  sufficed  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
good  negative,  would  be  a  some- 
what heavier  negative  lacking  in 
strong  contrast  but  having  a  full 
scale  of  gradation  from  high  light 
to  shadow.  The  lack  of  contrast 
can  be  easily  corrected  by  using 
Regular  instead  of  Special  Velox 
when  printing;  the  print  will  then 
compare  quite  favorably  with 
others  where  the  exposures  were 
shorter. 

No  amount,  howe\er,  of  careful 
treatment  during  printing  will 
compensate  for  under-exposure — 
detail  cannot  be  brought  out 
in  the  shadows,  which  was  never 
there. 
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PLAYTIME 
Made  ivith  a  Folding  Kodak 


BITS    OF    UNS 


SOME 

KODAK  AND  BROWNIE 

SOUVENIRS 
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The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 


Mont  St.  Michel 


St.  Ives  Fishermen 


)ILED    EUROPE 
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Ef        fy 
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The  Summit  of  Miintc  Ri 


Hani] 


Piazza  del  Populo,  Rome 
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GETTING  THE   MOST  OUT  OF  THE   NEGATIVE 


IX  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
negative  we  must  make  the 
print  on  the  grade  of  paper 
that  will  most  nearlj'  record  all  the 
tones  that  the  negative   contains. 

In  most  of  the  negatives  we  make 
there  are  three  principal  tones 
which  are  broadly  classified  as 
liighlights,  halftones  and  shadows. 
The  highlights  are  the  dark  parts 
of  a  negative  and  the  light  parts 
of  a  print,  the  shadows  are  the 
light  parts  of  a  negative  and  the 
dark  parts  of  a  print,  and  the  half- 
tones are  those  tones  that  are  in- 
termediate between  the  highlights 
and  shadows. 

Included  in  each  of  these  three 
principal  tones  are  several  minor 
tones  which  are  represented  by 
fine  gradations  of  light  and  shade, 
and  since  these  minor  tones  furnish 
much  of  the  detail  we  must,  if  we 
wish  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  nega- 
tive, record  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  minor  tones  in  our  print. 

Two  things  are  necessary  for 
doing  this — the  use  of  the  right 
grade  of  paper  and  printing  for  the 
right  length  of  time. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  can 
get  the  most  out  of  a  landscape 
negative  by  printing  for  the  half- 
tones, and  when  we  do  print  so  as 
to  get  the  utmost  halftone  detail 
the  right  length  of  time  to  print 
will  be  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  properly  record  this  detail,  then, 
after  we  have  correctly  printed  the 
halftones  we  can  tell  whether  we 
have  used  the  right  grade  of  paper. 
If  we  have  lost  much  shadow  or 
highlight  detail,  so  that  the  print 
is  too  contrasty,  we  should  use  a 
softer   grade   of  paper,   and   if   we 


have  lost  no  detail  but  the  print 
looks  weak  and  flat  we  should  use 
a  more   contrasty  grade  of  paper. 

In  our  illustrations  the  building 
and  the  tree  that  is  nearest  to  it 
are  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 
Since  they  furnish  the  motive  for 
the  picture  it  is  necessarj^  that  they 
should  be  correctly  rendered.  But 
the  mountain  in  the  background 
furnishes  the  setting  for  the  scene, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  as  necessarv- 
to  correctly  render  the  background 
as  the  foreground  objects. 

Fig.  1  is  a  reproduction  from  a 
print  made  on  a  contrasty  grade  of 
paper.  It  records  the  foreground 
objects  but  the  background  is 
scarcely  visible.  In  the  negative 
it  is  the  background  that  contains 
the  minor  halftones  and  it  is  for 
these  tones  we  should  print. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  result  of  print- 
ing for  these  minor  tones  on  the 
same  grade  of  paper  that  was  used 
for  printing  Fig.  1.  We  have  re- 
corded these  tones  in  Fig.  2  but 
have  lost  too  much  detail  in  the 
principal  object  of  interest  in  the 
picture,  and  it  is  this  loss  of  detail 
that  tells  us  the  grade  of  paper  used 
was  too  contrasty  for  the  negative. 

By  using  a  softer  grade  of  paper 
we  obtain  the  result  shown^  in  Fig. 
3,  where  all  the  tones  are  cor- 
rectly rendered.  And  we  have,  in 
Fig.  3,  gotten  the  most  out  of  the 
negative  because  the  picture  re- 
cords practically  all  that  the  nega- 
tive contains. 

We  must  e^•er  bear  in  mind  that 
no  one  grade  of  paper  is  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  negatives,  and 
that  in  landscape  work,  where  we 
have  no  control  over  the  light,  it  is 
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Fig.  1 — Sho'ving  Detail  in  Foreground.  Background  Scarcely  Visible 
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Fig.  2 — Printing  {'Mith  same  grade  of  paper  used  in  Fig.  i)  to  Get  Background, 
tliKs  losing  Detail  in  Foreground 
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Fig.  3 — Made  with  Softer  Grade  of  Paper  to  obtain  both  Background 
and  Foreground  Detail 
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impossible  always  to  make  nega- 
tives that  will  be  best  suited  for  any 
one  grade  of  paper.  Even  when  the 
exposure  and  development  of  the 
negative  were  correct  the  presence 
or  absence  of  sunshine  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  affect  the 
contrast  of  the  finished  negative.  A 
distant  landscape,  whether  viewed 
under  brilliant  sunshine  or  a  gray 
sky,  shows  less  contrast  than  a 
nearby  landscape  that  has  a  dark 
colored  object  in  the   foreground, 


and  since  it  is  the  contrast  between 
the  tones  that  separates  one  tone 
from  another  in  our  pictures  we 
must,  in  order  to  get  the  most  out 
of  our  negative,  use  the  grade  of 
paper  that  most  faithfully  records 
this  separation  of  the  tones.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Special  Velox 
should  be  used  for  contrasty  nega- 
tives. Regular  Velox  for  negatives 
of  mediiun  contrast  and  Contrast 
Velox  for  negatives  that  have  veiy 
little  contrast. 


A  COMPLETE  ENLARGING  OUTFIT 


THROUGH  a  magnifying  glass  we 
can  plainly  see  objects  that 
are  invisible  to  our  unaided 
eyes.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  magnifying  glass 
enlarges  the  images  of  the  objects. 
In  a  good  enlargement  from  a 
negative  that  contains  plenty  of 
detail  we  can  usually  see  more  de- 
tail than  we  can  see  in  a  print  that 
was  made  by  contact  with  the 
negative  in  a  printing  frame.  This 
detail  adds  so  much  to  the  picture 
that  the  enlargement  tells  the 
picture  story  more  fully  than  does 
the  contact  print. 

The  light  used  for  making  en- 
largements is  either  daylight  or 
electric  light. 

In  order  to  use  daylight,  with 
any  equipment  that  will  permit  us 
to  make  enlargements  of  different 
sizes,  a  special  apparatus  must  be 
constrvicted  and  fitted  to  the  open 
window  of  a  room  that  can  be 
made  totally  dark  in  the  daytime. 
The  chief  drawbacks  to  daylight 
enlarging  are  that  a  suitable  room 


is  not  available  in  all  homes  and 
that  the  brightness  of  daylight 
fluctuates  so  greatly  that  the  ex- 
posure needed  for  making  enlarge- 
ments of  the  same  size  from  the 
same  negative  changes  from  hour 
to  hour  and  day  to  day. 

In  enlarging  by  electric  light 
with  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
these  drawbacks  do  not  exist. 
This  outfit  includes  camera,  lens, 
lamphouse  and  easel.  No  special 
equipment  of  any  kind  is  needed. 
It  can  be  used  on  an  ordinary  table 
in  any  room  that  is  lighted  with 
electricity  and,  as  the  brightness 
of  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  is 
comparatively  constant,  the  ex- 
posure required  for  making  en- 
largements of  the  same  size,  from 
the  same  negative,  is  practically 
the  same  at  all  times.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  exposure 
for  different  sizes  of  enlargements 
from  the  same  negative  will  vary 
according  to  the  size. 

Fiom  what  we  have  stated  it 
will     be     seen     that     the     Kodak 
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siioo'nxr,  AX  oil.  wici.i. 

Made  IV, Ih  So.  ,;A  Fvldnig  Kodak,  by  Lanncnce  Hack 
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Enlarging  Outfit  has  substituted 
certainty  •  for  guesswork.  It  has 
made  enhirging  as  simple  and  as 
dependable  as  contact  printing.  It 
will  make  enlargements  of  practi- 
cally any  size,  from  either  film  or 
glass  negatives  that  are  not  larger 
than  4x6  and  it  allows  us  to  do 
easily  what  we  can  only  with  diffi- 
culty accomplish  in  contact  print- 
ing, that  is.  to  locally  control  the 
printing   and   thus   increase   or  de- 


crease the  contrast  between  some 
of  the  tones  of  the  picture  on 
whatever  grade  of  paper  is  used. 
The  increase  or  decrease  of  con- 
trast between  all  the  tones  is  ac- 
complished in  enlarging  the  same 
way  it  is  in  contact  printing' — 
by  the  use  of  different  grades  of 
paper. 

Xcvt  month  we  icill  explain  and 
illustrate  how  to  locally  control  the 
printing  of  enlargements. 


A  URITTAXV  NET   .MEXDER  AT  WURK 
Made  with  Xo.  sA  Folding  Kodak 
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OBSERVATION  POST  IN  A  RUINED  FRENCH  CHATEAU 

Cofsright  PhotcHjraph  made  by  Merle  LaJ'oy 
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WHEN  YOU'RE  IN  A  IILRRY 


SHOULD  a  print  be  wanted 
quickly  after  thei  film  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camera  it  can 
be  made  immediately  after  the  neg- 
ative has  been  de\'eloped  and  the 
yellowish  color  of  the  emulsion 
has  been  removed  by  the  fixing 
bath. 

At  this  state  of  the  fixing  pro- 
cess the  negative  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  fixing  bath,  rinsed  in  water 
and  placed  between  clean  blotters 
that  are  free  from  lint,  so  the  water 
that  is  on  both  its  surfaces  will  be 
absorbed.  The  print  can  then  be 
made  in  the  usual  way,  provided  a 
sheet  of  Transparent  Kodaloid  is 
placed  between  the  negative  and 
the  printing  paper  so  that  the 
paper  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  negative. 

This  Kodaloid  is  practically 
waterproof  and  is  so  thin  that  it 
will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  sharpness  of  the  picture. 

After  the  print  has  been  made 
the  negative  should  be  returned  to 
the  fixing  bath  and  left  there  for 
15  or  20  minutes  and  then  thor- 
oughly washed  and  dried. 

The  reason  why  the  negati\'e 
must  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath 
the  second  time  is  because  it  was 
removed  from  the  bath  as  soon  as 
it  was  cleared  of  the  yellowish 
color  and  no  negative  is  thoroughly 
fixed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  clear. 


There  are  two  stages  in  the 
fixing  process.  In  the  first  stage 
the  undeveloped  silver  bromide  is 
removed.  This  makes  the  nega- 
tive clear,  but  during  this  stage  an 
invisible  salt  is  formed  which 
water  cannot  remove.  Though 
this  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  it  is 
soluble  in  hypo  and  it  is  during  the 
second  stage  of  fixing  that  the  hypo 
removes  this  salt  from  the  film. 
Negatives  should  always  be  left  in 
the  fixing  bath  for  twice  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  clear  them,  for 
unless  the  invisible  salt  is  removed 
it  will,  in  time,  ruin  the  negatives. 
After  a  negative  has  been  thor- 
oughh^  fixed  the  chemicals  re- 
maining in  the  film  can  be  removed 
by  thorough  washing. 

The  making  of  prints  from  wet 
negatives  is  recommended  only  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  make  several  prints 
from  a  wet  negative  the  negative 
must  be  watched  and  should  its 
edges  begin  to  dry  before  all  the 
prints  are  made  it  should  be  imme- 
diately immersed  in  water  and  left 
there  for  about  15  minutes  after 
which  the  water  may  again  be 
blotted  from  its  surfaces  and  the 
printing  resumed. 

The  Kodaloid  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly if  it  is  washed  and  then 
wiped  dry  with  a  clean  soft  cloth 
after  the  prints  have  been  made. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

J  HOULD  you  change  your  ad-  old  and  new  addresses,  and  also 
dress  be  sure  to  notify  us  the  date  when  your  subscription 
at    once,    giving    both    your      expires. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


^  ~^  or  read   Kodakery  because 

J  you  are  interested  in  making 
pictures.  We  publish  Ko- 
dakery because  we  wish  to  assist 
you  in  making  good  and  then  still 
better  pictures. 

If  j'ou  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography KODAKERT  will  Start  3'OU 
right — will  tell  you  how  to  obtain 
specific  results  without  experiment- 
ing, thus  saving  you  both  time 
and  money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  worker 
Kodakery  will  add  to  j-our 
knowledge  of  photography,  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
^"iting  our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish, 
by  correspondence,  information 
regarding  all  amateur  photo- 
graphic processes — these  services 
being  rendered  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadil}'  grown  imtil  it  has  become 
an  important  educational  factor. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  in- 
formed us  that  our  answers  to 
their  questions,  our  criticisms  and 
our  suggestions  have  pro\en  of 
great  help  to  therri. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laborator\-  research.  We  also 
are  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
gained  bj^  a  host  of  practical 
workers  whose  labors  have  been 
confined  exclusively'  to  photog- 
raphy for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge,  correspond  with  us 
freely.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  A'our  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints 
were  made.  We  wish  to  tell  5'ou 
whether  the  negatives  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  developed,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongly- 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on  which 
the  print  was  made.  Both  nega- 
tives and  prints  will,  of  course,  be 
promptly  returned. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMCNICATIOXS, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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It  is  eas\'  to  enlarge  your  own  with  the 


Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

Enlargements  np  to  the  size  of  the  easel, 
14  X  17  inches,  may  be  made  from  any  nega- 
tive sized  4x6  inches  or  smaller — and  the 
outfit  is  compact  enough  to  operate  success- 
fully on  table  or  shelf. 


THE    PRICE. 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit,  supplied  complete  with  lens  and 
diaphragm,  largest  opening  IT.S.  4,  but  not  including  the 
60  Watt  Mazda  lamp  for  use  in  the  illuminator,        -        -  $l.s.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  void'  dealer's. 
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A   Camera  of   Wide  Adaptability 


Premo  No.  9 

The  long  bellows  draw  permits  the  close  ap- 
proach required  in  copying,  and  accommodates, 
as  well,  a  long  focus  lens,  that  will  render  true 
perspective. 

The  Swing  Bed,  Reversible  Back,  and  Rising 
and  Falling  Front,  provide  for  the  correct  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  architectural  subjects, 
and  are  helpful  when  making  general  views. 

The  Ground  Glass  Screen,  and  the  Rack 
and  Pinion,  provide  for  accurate  composition 
and  focus. 

The  Premo  Xo.  9  is  made  in  three  sizes — 
4x5,  3^x54,  and  5x7,  and  Film  or  Plates 
may  be  used  with  equal  facility. 

Pretno  Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer'' s,  or  by  )nail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The  Kodak 


Portrait  Attachment 

slips  on  over  the  regular  lens  equipment 
and  enables  you  to  bring  3'our  Kodak 
within  arm's  length  of  the  subject  to  be 
photographed.  The  result  is  a  large 
image  direct. 

The  name  indicates  that  it  is  of  particu- 
lar value  in  making  impromptu  portraits. 

Price^  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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GRAFLEX 


The  Camera  of  Precision 


The  Composition  and  Focus  are  both  under 
control  up  to  the  instant  the  shutter  is  re- 
leased, and  are  shown  in  the  full  picture  size, 
right  side  up. 

^^^^  Kxposures  suitable  to  an  almost 

gf^  A  unlimited  variet}'  of  subjects  may 
^HA^  I  be  chosen  from  the  twenty-four 
^^^^m  autonuitic  speeds,  ranging  from  iV 
to  ToVo  second,  available  with  the 
Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter. 


Ask  for  the  d^-pai^e  Graflex  Catalogue ^ 
.  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  Diail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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This  picture,  made  with  a  Kodak,  Eastiiiaii 
Fhish  Sheet  and  Kodak  IHash  Sheet  Hokler,  is 
an  indication  of  what  any  amateur  can  accom- 
plish with  similar  equipment. 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  iDurn  without  exces- 
sive orlare,  and  the  Kodak  Flash  vSheet  Holder 
makes  their  use  simplicity  itself. 

The  price  of  the  Kodak  Flash  .Sheet  Holder  is  li.oo. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


:r^^^-ii'i'^:ii 


The    best    print    voit    can 
get    on 

VELOX 

is  the  best  print  you  ni//  get. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


Pictures  2/<x4J^ 


No.  1^  Autographic  Kodak 

Exceedingly   compact,  precise  in   its   action   and 
simple  to  load. 

Autographic  of  course — \-ou  can  write  the  date 

and  data  on  the  film  at  the  time. 


I'KICK. 

1a   AiitiiL;rai>lnc  Kodak  with  Kapiil  Kectiliiiear  I^ensaiul  Kodak 

Hall  Bearing  Shutter     ---------    $18.50 

Do.,  witli  Kodak  Aiiastiormat  I,ens/:7.7.  -----      -jl.SU 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


ODAKEHY 

A 

MAGAZINE  /^/-AMATEUR. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JUNE      1915 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


The 

Panoram 

Kodak 


Distill  ctivel}^  diiferent  pictures — 
long  and  narrow — that  include  the 
whole  view  whether  it  be  an  out-door 
group  or  a  spring  landscape,  are  easy 
work  for  the  Panoram  Kodak  and 
pleasure  complete  for  you. 


There  are  two  Panoram  Kodaks,  the  No.  i  and 
No.  4.  Each  is  of  the  same  careful  construction,  with 
covering  of  genuine  leather  and  nickeled  fittings. 
The  No.  I,  however,  makes  a  picture  2 '4  x  7  inches, 
and  its  lens  swings  through  a  scope  of  112  degrees; 
the  No.  4  makes  a  picture  3'2  x  12  inches  and  swings 
through  a  scope  of  142  degrees. 


THE    PRICE. 


No.  I   Panoram  Kodak, 
No.  2  Panoram  Kodak, 


$13.50 
22.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer' 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


TIIK    LANE   IN    SPRING 

Made  with  No.  sA  Folding  Kodak 
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KODAKING  WILD  BIRDS 

BY  HOWARD  TAYLOR  illDDLETON 

Illustrated  with  Premo  Pictures  made  by  the  Author 


MANY  photographers  seem  to 
hold  the  mistaken  idea 
that  successful  bird  pho- 
tography can  onl}^  be  achieved 
with  an  elaborate  equipment,  and 
mj'  friends  have  been  agreeably 
surprised  when  I  have  proved  to 


their    complete    satisfaction    that 
this  is  not  so. 

The  birds  that  frequent  the 
orchards  and  gardens  surroimding 
countiy  hou.-^es  may  be  photo- 
graphed with  anj-  hand  camera,  the 
only    accessories    needed    being    a 
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BLACK  CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON 


spool  of  thread,  a  tripod  (when  the 
nest  is  not  too  high  from  the 
ground)  and  an  adjustable  pole 
topped  with  an  Eastman  Universal 
Clamp  for  attaching  camera  when 
the  bird's  home  is  in  a  lofty  nook. 


For  this  pole  I  use  two  hard 
pine  sticks  1"  x  IV2"  x  6',  with 
holes  bored  every  four  inches  and 
bolts  run  through,  to  which  thumb- 
screw nuts  are  attached  to  hold 
the    sticks    rigidly    together.       In 
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BLUE  \\7NGED  TEAL   (FEMALE) 


setting  up  this  equipment  in  the 
field  I  drive  my  first  stick,  which 
is  pointed  on  the  end,  into  the 
ground,  then  clamp  the  second 
stick  in  place  at  the  correct  height, 
attach  camera,  make  thread  fast  to 


shutter  lever  and  go  into  ambush, 
carrying  thread  with  me.  When 
the  mother  bird,  who  at  first  has 
been  badly  frightened  by  the 
queer  looking  black  box,  decides 
that  it  is  harmless  and  returns,  I 
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.MOTHER  CHIPPING  SPARROW  FEEDING  HER  BABIES 
ON  A  FRIENDLY  HAND 


pull  the  thread  gently  and  the 
picture  is  mine. 

If  the  nest  is  too  high  for  the 
photographer  to  focus  his  camera 
after  it  is  in  place  from  the  top  of 
a  box  or  stepladder,  a  limb  must 
take  the  place  of  the  pole,  and  then 
he  is  forced  to  resort  to  climbing. 
Sometimes  a  tre  or  branch  near 
the  nest  may  be  utilized  as  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  camera.  In  that 
event  the  thread  is  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  pulled  at  the  proper 
time,  as  described  above. 

For  the  beginner  I  would  sug- 
gest any  of  the  following  birds,  as 
during  the  nesting  season  they  are 
exceedingh-  tame;  chipping  spar- 
row, robin,  brown  thrasher  and 
wood  thrush.  I  have  worked 
within  three  feet  of  the  nests  of 
these  birds  with  the  greatest  ease, 
the  old  birds  paying  me  practically 
no  attention.     In  one  case,  when 


I  was  photographmg  a  chipping 
sparrow  family,  I  had  the  young 
birds  perched  upon  the  palm  of  my 
hand  when  the  mother  settledupon 
mj'  finger  tip  and  fed  them  there, 
apparently  as  unconcerned  as 
though  nothing  unusual  was  trans- 
piring in  birdland. 

My  experience  with  the  wood 
thrush  has  been  that  instead  of 
the  mother  bird  flj'ing  away  from 
the  photographer,  she  is  much 
more  apt  to  fly  at  him.  The  love 
for  her  children  entirely  overcomes 
her  fear  of  man,  and  she  is  ready 
and  willing  to  fight  him  in  their 
defence.  This  also  applies  to  the 
brown  thrasher. 

In  cases  where  the  bird  is 
afraid  of  the  camera  and  refuses  to 
return,  even  after  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer,  a  small 
black  box  may  be  placed  in  front 
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of  the  nest  for  a  day  or  so  until  the 
bird  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
TJien,  if  he  will  substitute  the 
camera  for  the  box,  success  will 
crown  his  efforts. 

There  are  some  birds,  such  as 
the  herons  and  wild  ducks,  which 
are  not  to  be  snapped  by  the  set 
camera  method,  but  must  be 
stalked,  as  game  is  stalked  when 
hunting  with  a  gun.  There  was  a 
black  crowned  night  heron  nesting 
in  a  tall  pine  near  my  home  last 
summer,  and  I  was  eager  to  get  a 
picture  of  her.  One  day  I  saw  her 
fishing  in  the  creek  and  decided  to 
"still  hunt"  her.  Secreting  mj-self 
in  the  reeds  I  crawled  up  on  her. 
a  few  inches  at  a  time,  until 
I  arrived  within  easj^  camera  range, 
then,  rising  very  cautiously,  I 
snapped  her  before  she  could  take 
wing.   I  did  this  with  a  Premo  long 


focus  camera  fitted  with  a  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  with  a  maximum 
shutter  speed  of  Vioo  second,  and  I 
felt  all  the  more  proud  of  my 
achievement  when  I  realized  that 
I  had  taken  an  unusual  wild  life 
photograph  with  an  ordinary-  hand 
camera. 

Regarding  the  speed  and  stop 
to  use  for  bird  pictures,  I  always 
use  the  largest  stop  and  the  fastest 
shutter  speed  that  the  light  con- 
ditions permit. 


A  slight  re-adjustment  of  our 
position  when  making  an  exposure 
will  often  make  or  mar  the  result 
from  a  pictorial  standpoint,  giving 
a  pleasing  or  unpleasing  arrange- 
ment within  the  picture  space 
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Rcf'roduccd  from 

KODAK  Park  is  in  the  war. 
From  reveille  to  taps,  it  is 
ali\('  with  lads  in  khaki. 
With  its  barracks  and  mess  hall 
and  instruction  quarters,  it  has 
taken  on  the  aspect  of  an  army 
cantonment. 

Nor  are  these  play  soldiers  that 
are  quartered  there.  They  are  the 
boys  who  soon  will  be  "over 
there"  doing  their  part,  often 
within  range  of  the  big  German 
guns,  that  the  fight  may  be  kept 
over  there,  not  finished  over  here. 

But  it  is  not  how  to  advance  in 
open  order,  how  to  bomb  a  boche 
dug-out  or  parry  a  bayonet  thrust 
that  they  will  be  taught  in  their 
training.  They  are  learning  how  to 
develop  the  negatives  broughtback 
to  them  by  the  scouts  of  the  air; 
negatives  that  tell  where  the 
howitzers  are  concealed,  where  the 
lines  are  weak  and  where  they  are 
strong,  by  what  routes  supplies  are 
brought  up,  what  movements  of 
troops  are  being  made — will  tell 
to  General  Pershing  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  he  wants  to 
know  and  that  Hindenburg  doesn't 
want  him  to  know. 

We  think  of  aeroplanes  as  bomb 
droppers,  as  brilliant  air  duellists 
rat-tat-ting  each  other  with  Lewis 
guns;  but  the  big  part  of  the  work 
is  bringing  back  pictures  of  the 
enemy  terrain,  pictures  on  which 
the  immediate  activities  of  the 
army  are  based.  Aeroplanes  fight 
duels  in  the  air,  of  course,  fight 
them  every  day,  and  it  is  these 
brilliant  exhibitions  of  daring  that 
find  space  in  the  news  columns — 
but,  as  a  rule,  their  fighting  is  to 


American  Kodakcry 

protect  their  own  photographers  or 
to  "down"  an  enemy  plane  that  is 
likewise  on  a  photographic  scout- 
ing expedition. 

Before  the  Successful  advance  at 
Vimy  Ridge,  hundreds  of  aerial 
photographs  showed  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  enemy  guns  and 
strongholds,  showed  them  so  accu- 
rately that  they  were  demolished 
in  the  hurricane  of  big  gun  fire  be- 
foi'e  the  eager  infantiymen  dashed 
across  No-Man's  Land  to  victory. 

Our  own  vast  aeroplane  fleet, 
now  in  the  making,  is  likewise  to 
provide  the  scouts  for  the  army, 
and  cameras  will  be  their  eyes. 
Photography,  therefore,  looms  big 
in  the  war  program.  Men  must  not 
only  be  taught  how  to  fight,  but 
men  must  be  taught  how  to  fiy, 
how  to  photograph  and  how  to  de- 
velop and  to  print.  From  four  to 
five  thousand  men  are  needed,  and 
at  once,  to  do  the  photographic 
work  back  of  the  lines,  to  translate, 
for  the  commanding  officers,  the 
photographic  message  that  the 
scouts  bring  back  from  the  skies. 

And  these  men  are  to  be  trained 
in  photography  at  Kodak  Park. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  us 
that  at  this  critical  time  we  could 
offer  our  government  the  facilities 
of  our  great  plant  for  the  training 
of  these  men,  and,  for  what  is 
equally  important,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  special  apparatus  and 
materials  that  are  so  urgently 
needed.  We  had  not  only  the 
largest  and  most  complete  pho- 
tographic manufacturing  plant  in 
the  world,  but  we  also  had  a  co- 
ordination of  resources  that  enabled 
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US  to  devise  cameras  lor  special 
needs,  to  equip  them  with  special 
lenses  of  our  own  calculation, 
ground  by  our  own  workmen,  and 
to  produce  the  sensitive  materials 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  war  photography.  Here 
was  an  organization  with  its 
marvelously  equipped  Research 
Laboratory  and  a  great  force  of 
engineering,  scientific  and  inven- 
tive specialists,  all  working  to 
broaden  and  better  photography. 
Apparently  it  was  following  what 
was  strictly  one  of  the  pursuits  of 
peace — but  war  came  and  it  was 
ready. 

The  photographic  activities  of 
the  army  are  all  under  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to 
that    division   that   we  specifically 


otTered  our  services  for  the  trainmg 
of  men  as  well  as  for  the  designing 
and  making  of  whate^•er  might  be 
required  to  perfect  its  photo- 
graphic equipment: 

"To  provide  school  accommodations 
and  instructors  for  training  men  for  the 
photographic  work  of  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion in  Rochester,  with  experts  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  so  far  as  their  ser- 
vices were  required  and  to  select  and 
recommend  some  of  our  younger  special- 
ists for  service  with  the  Aviation  Section 
here  and  abroad. 

"To  construct  and  submit  experi- 
mental cameras  and  submit  blue  prints 
of  same  so  that  tenders  for  their  con- 
struction could  be  obtained  from  other 
firms  as  well  as  our  own. 

"To  send  emulsion  experts  to  aviation 
fields  to  experiment  on  different  types  of 
sensitive  material,  and  to  advise  which 
we  found  best  suited  to  aviation  photo- 
graphy. 

"To  design  a  photographic  motor  truck 
for  field  work  and  submit  detail  draw- 
ings for  a  photographic  field  laboratory. 

"To  make  tenders  for  all  special  appa- 
ratus and  materials  required  by  the  Sec- 
tion, based  strictly  on  their  cost  to  us, 
plus  ten  per  cent,  to  cover  contingencies, 
it  not  being  our  intention  to  make  anj' 
profit  whatever   out  of  these  materials." 

That  our  offer  to  place  every- 
thing that  we  have  and  everything 
that  we  are,  in  the  service  for  the 
winning  of  the  war  was  evidently 
appreciated  at  headquarters — an 
appreciation  that  makes  us  all  the 
more  an.xious  to  do  well  our  part — 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  com- 
munications from  Major  General 
Squier,  Colonel  Engel  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Horner: 

"Eastman   Kodak  Co., 

"Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"The  beginning  of  the  new  year  brings 
with  it  a  thorough  realization  of  respon- 
sibility which  rests  upon  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  out  of  the  air- 
craft programme.  \\"e  appreciate  what 
you  are  doing  to  co-operate  in  this  work. 
We  know  you  realize  that  it  is  with  only 
the  most  intense  effort  that  the  task  can 
be  successfully  accomplished.  The  coun- 
try looks  to  you  for  great  achievements 
during  the  coming  year. 

"Squier. 
"Major  General  Chief  Signal  Officer." 
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The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Engel,  dated 
January  16,  1918: 

"This  is  by  far  the  best  offer  that  the 
undersigned  has  ever  seen  to  help  us  in 
getting  our  units  trained  and  equipped. 
I  have  just  left  the  office  of  General 
Squier,  and  he  is  certainly  delighted 
with  everything." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  S.  Horner 
wrote  us  along  these  same  lines  on 
Febniary  6,  1918: 

"The  management  of  the  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  broad-gauged 
American  way  which  you  and  your  Com- 
pany have  offered  to  assist  us  and  are 
assisting  us." 

But  to  get  back  to  Kodak  Park : 
The  necessity  was  for  providing,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  four  or 
five  thousand  skilled  photographers 
to  do  the  ground  work  connected 
with  aerial  photography.  The 
Signal  Corps  has  the  men,  and  as 
we  have  the  facilities  at  the  Park 
for  training  them,  we  offered,  with- 
out charge,  the  use,  until  August 
1st,  of  one  floor  of  our  new  baiyta 
building  just  being  completed,  for 
barracks  and  dark-rooms,  and  the 
use  of  our  restaurant  building, 
when  not  in  use  by  our  own  em- 
ployees, to  feed  the  men.  We  also 
offered  to  furnish  class  rooms,  a 
lecture  room  and  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

The  offer  was  accepted  in  a  tele- 
gram dated  January  30th.  as 
follows : 

"Eastman   Kodak  Co., 

"Rochester,   N.   Y. 
"Your   kind   offer   approved   by    Secre- 
tary  of   War. 

Squier, 

Chief  Signal  Officer. 

per  Williams." 

Engineers  and  experts  were  sent 
at  once  by  the  Government  to 
prepare  plans  and  let  contracts  for 
installing  the  special  fixtures  and 


for  preparing  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  the  men,  who  are  now 
taking  up  their  training. 

The  building  which  was  selected 
for  the  barracks  is  the  largest 
building  at  Kodak  Park.  It  is  150 
feet  wide  by  560  feet  long  and  con- 
tains nine  acres  of  floor  space,  the 
floor  which  is  to  be  used  by  the 
men  as  a  barracks  and  workrooms 
containing  over  two  acres  of  floor 
space,  which  will  amply  accommo- 
date seven  hundred  men  at  one 
time. 

The  men  will  be  sent  in  detach- 
ments of  about  that  number,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  take 
about  a  month  of  intensive  train- 
ing to  fit  each  lot  of  them  for  the 
special  work  they  are  to  perform. 

Our  restaurant  building,  which 
will  be  used  bj^  the  men  of  the 
school,  has  ample  accommodations 
for  feeding  two  thousand  persons 
at  one  time,  and  as  the  soldiers' 
meal  hours  will  not  conflict  with 
those  of  our  employees,  there  will 
be  no  question  of  our  ability  to 
feed  a  few  hundreds  extra,  and  do 
it  well. 

There  are  ample  facilities  for 
recreation  at  Kodak  Park,  both 
indoors  and  out,  and  the  Kodak 
Park  Athletic  Association  will 
welcome  the  soldier  students  and 
extend  to  them  the  use  of  the  Park 
Assembly  Hall  and  the  athletic 
grounds. 

The  "observers"  who  operate 
the  cameras  from  aeroplanes  are 
not  necessaril}'-  technical  photog- 
raphers. As  they  always  make 
their  photographs  from  a  consider- 
able elevation,  they  are  working 
invariably  at  "infinity."  They, 
therefore,  do  not  need  to  focus  nor 
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to  judge  the  lengtli  ul  exposure. 
E\eiything  is  set  for  them  by  the 
grotmd  men  before  they  go  aloft. 
All  they  need  to  do  is  to  pull  the 
lever  that  makes  the  exposures. 
And  the  instant  they  alight,  their 
negatives  are  developed  and  the 
prints  and  enlargements  made  bj' 
the  expert  ground  men,  who  not 
only  know  how  to  develop  and 
print,  but  know  how  to  use  all  the 
short-cut  methods  that  save  time. 
The  aerial  photographer  snaps  a 
German  position  miles  back  of  the 
lines  and,  in  apparent  retreat,  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  rushes  back  to  his 
base,  spirals  at  break-neck  speed  to 
his  landing,  quicklj-  hands  his  ex- 
posures over  to  the  waiting  ground 
man.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  minutes 
from  the  time  that  the  exposure 
was  made  until  the  finished  en- 
largement, still  damp  no  doubt,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  commanding 
officer.  And  the  information  it 
gives  him  may  be  vital,  often  is 
vital,  to  the  success  of  his  troops. 

It  is  to  the  training  of  these 
highly  important  ground  men  of 
the  Signal  Corps  that  so  much 
attention  is  nOw  being  given,  that 
they  may  work  accurately  and 
rapidl}'.  Fortunately,  our  facili- 
ties are  such  that  they  may 
be  given  the  needed  instruction 
promptly  and  thoroughly — will  be 
quicklj'  equipped  with  the  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  them  to  be 
of  as  great  service  as  the  men  on 
the  firing  line.     . 

The  location  of  the  school  in 
Rochester,  is,  of  course,  an  emerg- 
ency measure,  and  it  will  probably 
be  moved  later  on  to  one  of  the 
big  aviation  fields.     The  school  is 


wholh-  under  the  Signal  Corps 
officers  detailed  for  the  puipose, 
but  they  will  be  a.ssisted  by  about 
fiftA-  instructors  taken  from  our 
technical  staff  in  different  depart- 
ments, including  the  Research 
Laboratory-,  Eastman  Professional 
School,  Demonstrating  force,  etc. 
These  men  w^ill  be  replaced  b}- 
army  instructors  as  fast  as  the 
latter  become  sufficienth-  familiar 
with  the  work. 

While  there  will  be  no  flying 
school  here,  there  will  probablj-  be 
a  few  planes  installed  in  one  of  the 
parks,  which  has  been  offered  bj- 
the  cit)-,  and  these  will  be  used  to 
make  photographic  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Through  the  acceptance  by  the 
War  Department  of  our  tender  of 
tlie  facilities  at  our  command. 
Rochester  is  more  than  maintain- 
ing its  claim  to  the  title,  "The  Pho- 
tographic  Center   of   the    World." 
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PORTRAITS  WITH  WINDOW  BACKGROUNDS 

BY   MILDRED    PERKINS 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

THE  daylight  inside  a  building  is  never  as  strong  as  the  daylight  out- 
doors. The  relative  amount  oj  daylight  that  enters  a  room  depends 
on  the  size  oj  the  openings  (windows  and  doors)  through  which  it 
comes.  When  light  passes  through  glass  some  oj  it  is  absorbed  and  some 
rejlected  by  the  glass  so  that  only  part  oj  the  light  that  reaches  the 
outdoor  side  oj  the  glass  passes  through  it.  The  walls,  ceiling  and  jloor 
oj  the  room  also  absorb  light,  and  the  darker  they  are  the  more  light 
they  absorb,  so  that  in  a  dark-colored  room  the  difjerence  between  the 
intensity  oj  the  light  rejlected  by  the  wall  just  inside  a  window  and  the 
light  rejlected  by  the  landscape  seen  through  the  window  is  very  great. 

While  the  range  oj  light  intensities  that  any  jilm  or  plate  can  render  is 
limited,  yet  Eastman  jilm  can  record  a  very  much  longer  scale  oj  light 
intensities  than  are  encountered  in  ordinary  outdoor  photography.  This 
jact,  combined  with  its  non-halation  qualities,  makes  Kodak  jilm 
especially  adapted,  not  orly  jor  outdoor  photography ,  but  also  jor  the 
more  exacting  requirements  oj  photographing  unevenly  lighted  interiors. 

Probably  jew  experienced  amateurs  would  undertake  to  make  indoor 
portraits  with  an  unscreened  window  jor  a  background  and  expect  to 
obtain  pictures  that  would  show  detail  in  the  figure,  detail  in  the 
jurnishings  beside  the  wi.tdow  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  outdoor 
view  seen  through  the  window.  In  the  joUowing  article  Miss  Mildred 
Perkins  explains  how  this  can  be  done  with  Kodak  jilm. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  article  are  haljtone  reproductions 
oj  straight  prints  jrom  straight  negatives.  Neither  negatives  nor  prints 
were  manipulated  in  any  way. 

The  Editors. 

The     indoor     portraits,     repro-  The  diagram  shows  that  the  pic- 

duced    on    pages    13    and    14,    for  tures  were  made  in  a  room  that 

which  an  unscreened  window  was  had    two     windows,    one    on    its 

used  as  a  background  were  taken  south  and  one  on  its  west  sides, 

with  a  Kodak  under  hght  condi-  By  using  the  south  window  through 

tions  that  often  exist  in  rooms  that  which  a  weak  light  came,  as  the 

have  windows  on  two  sides.  background    for   the   pictures,   the 

These    photographs    were    made  side  of  the  subject  that  faced  the 

kite  in  the  afternoon  when  the  at-  camera  was  chiefly  illuminated  by 

mosphere    was    hazy.      The    liglit  the  strong  light  that  came  through 

from  the  western  sky,  while  much  the  west  window, 

stronger  than  the  light  from   the  No    reflector    and    no    artificial 

south,  was  so  softened  by  the  haze  light  was  used  for  aiding  the  illu- 

that  the  contrast  between  sunlight  mination,   but   some   of   the    light 

and    shadow    outdoors   was    much  that  came  through  both  windows 

less  than  it  would  have  been  had  was  reflected  to  the  subject  by  the 

the  air  been  perfectly  clear.  walls  and  ceiling. 
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Diagram  Slioicliig  Position  of  Camera 
in  Relation  to  IVindou'S 


For  making  indoor  portraits  with 
an  unshaded  window  for  a  back- 


ground It  is  always  best  to  use  a 
window  through  which  the  weakest- 
light  comes  for  the  background 
and  to  depend  for  the  iUumination 
of  the  subject  on  some  other 
window  through  which  a  much 
stronger  hght  comes.  For  this 
reason  the  late  afternoon  light  will 
usually  be  found  the  most  favor- 
able for  making  such  portraits  in 
a  room  that  has  south  and  west  or 
south  and  east  windows,  and  the 
early  morning  light  the  most  fa- 
^'orable  in  a  room  that  has  win- 
dows on  the  north  and  east  or  the 
north  and  west  sides. 

Experience  has  conxinced  me 
that  a  soft  light  is  indispensable 
for  this  kind  of  work  and  that  the 
light  is  usually  much  softer  when 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  than 
during  the  midday  hours. 


ANSWERS  TO 
QUERIES 

Now  and  then  an  ama- 
teur writes  to  us  asking 
that  a  certain  subject  ho 
treated  in  Kodakery  and 
in  his  enthusiasm  forgets 
to  sign  his  name  or  perhaps 
signs  it  "A  Kodaker."  If 
the  subject  is  one  to  whicli 
space  cannot  be  given  in 
the  magazine  we  have  no 
way  of  giving  him  the  court- 
esy of  a  reply,  because  we 
don't  know  who  or  where 
he  is.  Please  sign  all  letters 
.so  that  if  we  cannot  publish 
our  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion we  can  send  a  letter  to 
you   telling  why. — Ed. 
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THE   FUNDAMENTALS   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY   DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 

IT  is  our  intention  to  publish  under  the  above  title  a  serial  account  of 
the  eleynentary  theory  of  photography ,  explaining  the  action  of  light 
on  films  arid  papers,  how  the  images  are  produced,  and  what  is  re- 
quired to  get  the  best  residts.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  this  account  of  the  scientific  side  of  their  hobby,  especially 
as  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  articles  to  be  written  by 
Dr.  Mees,  director  of  the  Kodak  Park  Research  Laboratory,  who  has 
already  written  a  considerable  number  of  similar  articles  for  Kodakery. 
Since  Dr.  Mees  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  lens  last  year,  a  scries 
republished  in  the  booklet  entitled  "About  Lenses,"  ivhich  can  be  ob- 
tained on  request  from  us,  it  is  not  intended  to  include  in  this  series 
any  further  discussion  of  the  optics  of  photography. 

The  Editors. 


Chapter  1 

light  and  vision 

Light  is  the  name  which  we 
give  to  the  external  agency  which 
enables  us  to  see.  In  order  to  see 
things  we  must  have  something 
which  enters  the  eye  and  a  brain 
to  explain  it  to  us.  That  which 
enters  the  eye  is  what  we  call  light. 
The  eye  consists  of  two  principal 
parts  and  can  best  be  understood 
by  analogy  with  the  camera.  In 
front  it  has  a  lens  which  forms  an 
image  on  the  sensitive  surface, 
which    is    called    the    retina,    the 

retina  playing   the 

same    part    in    the 

eye   that    the   film 

does  in  the  camera. 

The  retina,  how- 
ever,   differs    from 

the     film     in     that 

when     light     falls 

upon    the    film    it 

produces  a  perma- 
nent change,  which 

can    be    developed 

into  a  picture,  and    p,-„^,,„,„  ,f  ,/„  u,, 

if     the     hght     falls  ,ts  likeness  to 


upon  the  film  for  too  long  a  time 
the  film  is  spoiled,  while  the  retina 
merely  acts  as  a  medium  to  trans- 
mit to  the  brain  the  sensation  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  when 
the  light  stops,  tlie  sensation  stops 
and  the  retina  is  ready  to  make  a 
new  record.  The  retina  behaves, 
in  fact,  like  a  film  in  which  the 
sensitive  material  is  continually 
renewed. 

It  is  probable  that  this  sensitive 
material  in  the  eye  is  really  of  a 
chemical  nature  because  it  is  ap- 
parently produced  all  the  time, 
and  when  the  eye  is  kept  in  the 
dark  the  sensitive 
material  acciunu- 
lates  for  some  time 
so  that  the  eye  be- 
comes more  sensi- 
tive, while  when  a 
strong  light  falls 
upon  the  eye,  the 
sensitive  substance 
is  destroyed  more 
rapidly  than  it  is 
produced    and   the 

,„an  Eye  showing  ^y^  .  beCOmeS  leSS 
tlie  camel  a.  sensitive. 
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In  this  way,  the  eye 
lias  a  very  great  range 
of  sensitiveness.  In 
bright  sunlight  it  is  as 
much  as  a  million 
times  less  sensitive 
that  it  is  after  it  has 
been  kept  for  an  hour 
in  the  dark,  and  it 
changes  very  rapidly, 
only  a  few  minutes 
being  necessary  for  an 
eye  that  has  been  in 
almost  complete  dark- 
ness to  adapt  itself  to 
the  glare  of  out-door 
lighting.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  shock  of 
changing  light  inten- 
sity, the  lens  of  the 
eye  is  provided  with 
an  iris  diaphragm  just 
like  that  of  a  camera, 
but  with  the  addition- 
al advantage  that  it 
operates  automat ical- 
h',  opening  and  clos- 
ing according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 
We  have  recently 
made  a  great  number 
of  measurements  on 
the  movements  of  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  the 
measurements  being 
made  by  taking  mo- 
tion pictures  of  the 
ej'e  when  suddenly  il- 
luminated by  a  bright 
light,  and  the  result 
of  these  experiments 
shows  what  a  wonder- 


MOTION  PICTURES  ILLUSTRATING  THE)  OPENING  AND  CLOSING 
OF  THE  IRIS  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE 
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fill  instrument  the  eye  is  in  its 
adaptation  to  changing  conditions 
in  the  world  around  it. 

The  retina  is  connected  with  the 
brain  by  a  great  manj'  nerve 
fibers,  each  fiber  coming  from  a 
different  part  of  the  retina,  so  that 
when  light  falls  upon  anj'  part  of 
the  retina,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  communicated  by  the  tiny 
nerve  coming  from  that  part  of 
the  retina  to  the  brain  and  the 
brain  forms  an  idea  of  the  image 
on  the  retina  by  means  of  the  mul- 
titude of  impressions  from  different 
parts  of  the  retina. 

The  image  on  the  retina  is  in- 
verted like  all  lens  images,  so  that 
we  really  see  things  standing  on 
their  heads,  but  the  brain  inter- 
prets an  inverted  image  on  the 
retina  as  corresponding  to  an 
upright  external  world,  and  al- 
though the  eye  sees  things  upside 
down,  the  brain  has  no  idea  of  it. 

What  we  observe  is  the  light 
which  falls  on  the  retina,  but  this 
light  comes  originally  from  some 
external  source  which,  in  the  case 


of  daylight,  of  course,  is  the  sun. 
The  light  from  the  sun  is  reflected 
by  the  objects  in  the  world  around 
us  according  to  their  nature,  and 
entering  the  eye  it  enables  us  to 
see  the  objects.  When  we  look  at 
a  landscape  we  see  that  the  sky  is 
bright  and  the  roads  and  fields  are 
le.ss  bright,  and  the  shadows  under 
the  trees  are  dark,  because  much 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  is  reflected 
from  the  skj-,  less  from  the  fields 
and  roads  and  still  less  from  the 
shadows  under  the  trees.  All  these 
rays  from  the  sun  reflected  from 
the  natural  objects  in  the  land- 
scape enter  the  eye  and  make  a 
picture  on  the  retina,  which  is 
perceived  by  the  brain  by  means 
of  the  tiny  nerve  fibers  coming 
from  the  retina  to  the  brain. 

But  the  eye  not  onlj-  perceives 
differences  in  the  brightness  of  the 
light — it  also  observes  differences 
in  color — and  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  this  can  be  we  must 
search  further  into  the  nature  of 
light  itself.  And  this  we  will  take 
up  in  the  next  chapter. 


A  CORNISH  COTT  M.l, 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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IN  SMOOTH  WATER 


Made  with 
a  Graf  lev 
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LIKE  A  CRAB— BACKWARDS 


BY    y.    E.    D. 


HAKRV  Cooper  (that  isn't  his 
name)  is  a  writer — I  don't 
mean  a  would-be  writer — 
the  "woulds"  .  are  full  of  that 
type — but  a  regular,  name-on-t he- 
magazine-cover  kind  of  a  writer. 
And  the  way  Harry  works  is  like 
this:  he  tips  back  in  his  chair, 
looks  at  the  ceiling  and  busies  his 
brain,  not  with  the  plot  of  a  story 
but  with  a  suitable,  catchy  title. 
Once  he  has  the  title  the  story 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
until  he  gets  the  title  he  is  helpless. 

This  seems  like  setting  the  well- 
known  cart  before  the  equally  well- 
known  horse,  but  some  of  the  best 
stories  in  the  popular  vein  that 
you  are  reading  were  evolved  in 
just  this  fashion.  The  title  sug- 
gests the  idea,  the  idea  suggests 
the  story. 

The  other  day  as  I  was  labor- 
iously attempting  to  title  some  of 
the  prints  in  my  album — ^"labor- 
iously" because  the  pictures 
seemed  to  call  for  bright,  clever 
captions — I  suddenly  thought  of 
Hany  Cooper — and  then  came  the 
inspiration.  If  it  would  work  for 
him  with  his  stories,  why  wouldn't 
it  work  for  me  with  my  pictures. 
Why  not  vary  the  regular  photo- 
graphic routine  occasionally  and 
make  pictures  to  fit  preconceived 
titles? 

I  tried  an  experiment.  Tipping 
back  in  my  chair  I  let  my  brain 
scurry  around  for  a  good  title. 
"Over  the  top"  immediately  sug- 
gested itself  and  then  the  idea  of 
the  youngster  with  his  top  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
23.       There    is    nothing    particu- 


larly brilliant  about  the  thing,  but 
unless  you  know  the  system  it 
makes  an  impression  on  you. 
"That  chap  isn't  so  stupid  after 
all,"  you  say  to  yourself. 

Now  if  I  had  happened  to  make 
a  picture  of  Eddie  spinning  his  top 
and  then  with  the  print  in  the 
book  had,  while  searching  for  a 
title,  hit  upon  "Over  the  top" — 
that  really  would  have  been  clever. 
Mentally  I  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  such  an  achievement. 
But  the  crab  system  makes  it  veiy, 
very  simple. 

You  try  it.  Think  of  nothing  at 
all — it's  absurdly  simple.  Just 
empty  out  all  the  brain  cells  and 
prepare  to  entertain  company. 
Some  people  achieve  the  perfect 
vacuum  best  by  reading  a  page  or 
two  of  Browning,  but  the  ceiling 
method  is  less  wearing  and  equally 
infallible.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
glimmering  of  an  idea — it  grows 
and  grows  until  it  takes  definite 
shape.     You've  got  your  title. 

Not  for  all  of  your  pictures,  of 
course,  but  the  picture  to  snare  the 
smile  and  lure  the  laugh — that's 
the  sort  where  the  title-before-the- 
print  method  works. 


An  under-exposed  negative  lacks 
sufficient  detail.  From  such  a 
negative  we  cannot  make  a  print 
that  will  show  more  detail  than 
the  negative  contains. 

An  under-developed  negative 
lacks  sufficient  contrast.  Contrast 
Velox  records  more  contrast  than 
the  negative  shows. 
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•OVER 

THE 

TOP" 


Illustrating  the 
Intercstiufj  Tlieory 
Expounded  on  the 
Opposite  I'a'/e 
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Fig.   1 

Printed  for  Shadozv  Detail — Halftones  under-printed 


LOCALLY  CONTROLLING  THE   PRINTING  OF 
ENLARGEMENTS 


IT  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  sunset  on  a  day  in  June 
that  the  writer  observed  the 
scene  pictured  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing page.  The  foliage  on  the 
trees  was  very  dense  and  though 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  the 
light  reflected  from  the  shadow 
side  of  the  large  tree  trunk  in  the 
foreground  appeared  weak  in  com- 
parison with  the  light  that  was 
reflected  from  the  buildings  be- 
yond. 

A  Yio  second  exposm-e  through 
stop  /.U  (No.  8  on  rectilinear 
lenses)  was  given  and  the  film  was 
developed  in  the  tank  in  the  usual 
way. 

It  is  because  of  the  strong  con- 
trast in  the  lighting  of  this  subject 
that  it  was  selected  for  illustrating 
how  contrast  between  some  of  the 


tones  of  a  picture  can  be  modified 
in  making  enlargements  with  a 
Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit.  The  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  from  en- 
largements that  were  made  on  the 
same  grade  of  paper  from  a  3A 
Kodak  negative. 

Fig.  1  was  printed  for  recording 
detail  in  the  tree  trunks.  A  30- 
second  exposure  with  the  enlarging 
outfit  was  long  enough  for  record- 
ing this  shadow  detail  but  it  was 
not  long  enough  for  recording  the 
tone  values  of  the  halftones,  which 
are  rendered  much  too  light. 

Fig.  2  was  printed  for  suitably 
recording  the  halftones.  A  60- 
second  exposure  was  needed  for 
doing  this,  but  this  60-second  ex- 
posure so  much  over-printed  the 
shadows  that  too  much  of  the 
detail   in   the   tree   trunks   is   lost. 
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wmMSLm                          i   i-       > 

Fig.  2 
Printed  for  the  Halftones — Shadozvs  over-printed 


Since  30  seconds  was  the  expo- 
sure needed  for  correctly  printing 
the  shadows  and  60  seconds  the 
exposure  needed  for  correctly  print- 
ing the  halftones  it  is  evident  that 


the  only  way  we  can  properly 
record  the  halftones  without  over- 
printing the  shadows  is  to  print  the 
shadows  for  30  seconds  and  the 
halftones  for  60  seconds. 


Fig.  3 

Printing  Locally  Controlled,  so  both  Halftones  and  Shadows  are  Correctly  Printed 
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While  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner  in 
contact  printing  it  can  be  easily 
and  satisfactoril}^  done  in  making 
enlargements  with  the  Kodak 
Enlarging  Outfit. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
consists  of  an  easel  for  holding  the 
paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is 
to  be  made,  a  focusing  camera 
fitted  with  a  lens,  a  negative  holder 
and  a  lamp  house.  The  source  of 
light  (a  60  watt  Tungsten  lamp)  is 
in  the  lamp  house  immediately  be- 
hind the  negative.  The  light  passes 
through  the  negative  to  the  lens 
and  the  lens  projects  the  image  in 
the  negative  to  the  easel.  The  size 
of  the  enlargement  depends  on  the 
distance  between  the  negative  and 
the  lens,  which  can  be  regulated  by 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  bel- 
lows extension,  and  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lens  and  the 
easel,  which  can  be  regulated  by 
moving  either  the  easel  or  the 
enlarging  camera. 

As  the  enlarging  is  done  in  a 
darkroom,  or  in  a  room  that  can 
be  made  dark  at  night,  the  en- 
larged image  shows  up  brilliantly 
on  the  easel.  The  space  between 
the  lens  of  the  enlarging  camera 
and  the  easel  is  great  enough, 
whatever  size  of  enlargement  is 
to  be  made,  that  we  can  shade 
some  parts  of  the  enlargement,  that 
is,  we  can  prevent  the  light  from 
acting  on  some  parts  of  the  picture 
while  it  is  printing  the  other  parts. 


Fig.  3  was  made  by  printing  the 
entire  picture  for  30  seconds  and 
then  stopping  the  printing  of  the 
tree  trunks  while  all  else  within  the 
picture  area  w£is  printed  30  seconds 
longer,  or  a  total  of  60  seconds. 
This  was  done  by  holding  two 
strips  of  cardboard,  one  in  each 
hand,  about  %  the  distance  from 
the  lens  to  the  easel,  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  cardboards  pre- 
vented the  light  from  reaching  the 
large  tree  trunk  on  the  left  and  the 
group  of  trees  on  the  right.  The 
cardboard  strips  were  of  the  size 
and  shape  needed  for  shading  a 
trifle  less  than  the  areas  in  which 
the  printing  was  to  be  stopped,  but 
they  were  kept  moving  back  and 
forth  over  these  entire  areas  so  the 
margins  of  the  shaded  parts  would 
blend  into  their  surroundings  and 
no  evidence  of  the  shading  would 
appear  in  the  finished  picture. 

While  enlargements  of  the  qual- 
ity we  desire  can  be  made  from  the 
majority  of  our  negatives  without 
locally  controlling  the  printing,  we 
can,  by  the  method  described,  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  contrast  in 
our  pictures  and  thus  produce 
almost  any  effects  desired  from  all 
but  hopelessly  incorrectly  devel- 
oped or  hopelessly  under-exposed 
negatives. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  employ  it. 

In  future  articles  we  will  jurther 
explain  and  illustrate  how  to  utilize 
the  advantages  this  method  offers. 


SHOULD  you  change  your  address  be  sure  to  notify  xis  at  once,  giving 
both  your  old  and  new  addresses,  and  also   the   date   when  your 
subscription  expires. 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OUR  READERS 


THE  first  number  of  Kodak- 
ERY,  published  fifty -six 
months  ago,  contained  an  in- 
vitation to  readers  to  send  us 
negatives  and  prints  for  criticism. 
Many  instantly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing how  to  improve  their  work. 
With  every  passing  month  an  in- 
creasing number  of  readers  sub- 
mitted negatives  and  prints  for  our 
inspection. 

From  inquiries  that  were  con- 
stantly being  received  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  the  beginners 
in  photography,  but  advanced 
workers  as  well,  often  desired  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  photographic 
processes  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar. 

This  method  of  assisting  pho- 
tographers— by  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual workers — is  performing  a 
function  that  can  be  performed  in 
no  other  practical  way.  The  ama- 
teur who  is  confronted  by  a  pho- 
tographic problem  submits  it  to  us. 
We  undertake  to  solve  it  for  him. 

When  you  desire  information 
regarding  any  branch  of  amateur 


photography  tell  us  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  you  wish  to  under- 
take, and  if  it  is  work  that  is  to 
be  done  with  a  camera,  state  the 
name  and  size  of  camera  you  wish 
to  use. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism also  send  the  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  were  made.  It  is 
only  by  examining  the  negatives 
that  we  can  tell  whether  they  were 
rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  developed,  and 
it  is  only  by  comparing  a  print 
with  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  made  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  print  is 
the  best  the  negative  can  yield. 

We  wish  to  know  the  name  and 
grade  of  paper  on  which  the  print 
was  made,  the  month  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  negative  was 
exposed,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  and  whether  the  nega- 
tive was  developed  in  the  tank  or 
in  the  tray. 

Prints  and  negatives  sent  for 
criticism  will  be  promptly  re- 
turned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS 

KODAKERY.  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada, 
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$3000  IN  GASH 

OFFERED   AS   PRIZES   IN  THE    1918 

KODAK  ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 


FOR  PICTURES  SUITABLE 
AS  IIvLUSTRATIONS  IN 
KODAK     ADVERTISING 


A  Particular  Feature  is  a 

Special  Class  for  Amateurs  only 

with  cash  awards  totaling 

$1000 

Write  for  Circular  giving  Complete  Details 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

Contest  closes  Oct.  20,  1918. 
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Premo  Film  Packs 


(pKEMOfaM.pACK 


contain  12  exposures  of 
Speed  Film  of  the  high- 
est qiialit}^  and  are  sup- 
plied in  all  sizes  up  to 
and  including  5x7. 

Open  the  back,  and 
drop  in  the  Pack ;  then 
draw  safety  cover,  and 
the  first  film  will  be  ready 
for  exposure. 

To  change  film,  after 
each  exposure,  draw  the 
paper  tabs  numbered 
consecutively  from  i 
to  12. 

The  Premo  Film  Pack 
Adapter  provides  for  the 
use  of  Premo  Film  Packs 
with  Plate  Cameras. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Premo  Catalogue 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The  Kodak  Film  Tank 

Develops  your  films  as  the}-  ought  to 
be  developed. 

The  Kodak 
Aviatettr  Printer 

Prints  3'our  negatives — if  \'ou  use 
Velox — as  the}'  deser\-e  to  be  printed. 

Together 

The  combination  offers  the  maximum 
of  convenience,  coupled  with  that 
quality  for  which  the  name  "Kodak" 
stands. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The  Practical  Advantages  of  the 

Graflex  Camera 


E\'er3'  picture  3'ou  make 
is  brilliantl}^  shown  upon 
the  Focusing  Screen,  right 
side  up,  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  print. 
You  watch  the  changing 
composition,  and  adjust  the 
focus,  up  to  the  very  instant 
the  exposure  is  made. 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  permits  the  lens  to 
work  at  its  full  eflicienc}-, 
throughout    the    period    of 

exposure,  assuring  well  timed  negatives  under 

widely  varying  conditions  of  lighting. 
The  'twenty-four    automatic 

shutter  speeds,  and  adjustment  for 

"Time"  exposures,  provide  for  an 

extensi\'e  variet}'  of   photographic 

work. 

Ask  for  the  64-page  Graflex  Catalogue, 
free  at  your  Dealer's  or  by  mail. 
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How  io  make 

GoodRciures 


V\  Book  for 

iKe^maieur 

i^KotcgrapKcr 


Published  by 

Canadian  Kodak  Co,  Limited 

TORONTO.   CANADA 


V 


Every  step  in  the  making  of  good 
pictures  is  covered  thoroughh',  authorita- 
tively between  the  covers  of  this  book. 


THE    PRICE. 
'How  to  Make  Good  Pictures" 


I0.30 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  voiir  dealer's. 


The  result  of  using 


VELOX 


is  ?xsuits. 

It  is  a  photographic  paper  made  especi- 
all}-  ^for  the  amateur  to  answer  every 
requirement  of  au}-   negative. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  \our  dealer's 


L 


The  Kodak  Range  Finder 

By  means  of  this  device  built  into  the  standard  beneath 
the  camera  shutter,  g-uess-work  focus  is  eliminated — the 
Kodak  Range  Finder  finds  the  focus,  finds  it  quickly  and 
with  scientific  precision. 

Fitted  in  the  3A  Autographic  Kodak  Special  and  the 
I A  Autographic  Kodak  Special — an  exclusive  feature  of 
thes2  two  models. 

THE   PRICE. 

No.    I A    Avitographic    Kodak    Special   with    Kodak  Range 

Finder  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  /'.6.3         -  -         -       55ooo 

No.    3A    Autographic    Kodak    Special   with    Kodak  Range 

Finder  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lensy'.6.3         -  -         -         60.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  voiir  dealer's. 
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MAGAZINE  7^>- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JULY      1915 


CANADIAN  KODAIC  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


You  can  take  the  pictiwe 
a?id  still  be  one  of  the 
group  with  a 


KODAK 
SELF  TIMER 


After  you  have  composed  tlie  view  and 
focused  the  Kodak,  the  action  of  the  Kodak 
Self  Timer  allows  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
get  in  the  picture.  Intervals  ranging  from 
approximateh'  one-half  second  to  three  min- 
utes (controlled  b}'  an  adjustable  air-lock 
screw)  elapse  between  the  time  3'ou  set  the 
Self  Timer  and  the  time  the  Self  Timer 
releases  the  Shutter. 

THE    PRICE. 
Kodak  vSelf  Timer      -         -         -         -         -         -       f  1.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


TIllC  FOUNTAIN 

Made  with  sA  Folding  Kodak 
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A  PEASANT  COSTUME  MEDLEY 


THE  FLUTTER  OF  THE  DANCE 

BY  GRACE   MERRILTON 


THE  growing  popularity  of 
classic  dancing,  and  the  re- 
vival of  folk  dancing  in  all  of 
its  picturesque  variation.?,  has  in- 
troduced an  extremely  decorative 
element  mto  outdoor  life  and  fur- 
nished the  amateur  with  his  Kodak 
an  endless  variety  of  settings  for 
scenic  work. 


In  garden  paths  and  on  well- 
cropped  lawns  the  modern  sprites 
seem  to  illustrate  something  we 
find  suggested  in  poetry — and  in 
music.  The  fashion  of  "interpre- 
ting" music  has  been  beautifully 
developed.  In  fact,  so  much  of 
beauty  is  added  by  music  that  the 
photographer  needs  to  choose  his 
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IN  GRECIAN  ROBES 


moment  with  a  great  deal  of  skill. 

This  adds  its  own  charm  to  the 

adventure  of  captiu'ing  these  fairy 

figures  in  a  lKii)i)y  coniliination  of 


lines.  Breeze  furnishes  another 
problem  at  times.  The  importance 
of  the  slant  of  light  is  here  as 
elsewhere    a    prime    factor,    and    a 


TO   SI'IRri'l'l*  -MRS 
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tantalizing  one,  for  the  dramatic 
alignment  of  the  figures  is  likely, 
especially  in  a  musical  interpreta- 
tion, to  undergo  constant  changes 
of  front. 

I  can  assure  you  from  experience 
that  there  is  some  excitement  in 
getting  the  best  out  of  a  lawn 
dance — in  watching  for  composi- 
tion with  the  composition  elements 


under  such  constant  change,  and 
in  acting  quickly  when  the  instant 
is  known  to  have  come. 

But  what  a  happy  reward, 
what  wonderfully  fascinating  pic- 
tures these  little  girlish  figures, 
flashing  with  light,  fluttering,  flut- 
tering always,  do  contrive  to  give 
us  for  our  pains !  I  hope  you  agree 
with  me. 


,)i.ii  l•.l•;I.I-"K^■,  i'.Kr(;i-:s,  r.i-i.c.ir.M 

Made  ill//;  a  Kodak 
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KILLDEER  PLOVER  AND  EGGS   (SELF  PORTRAIT) 

Camera  set  up  and  focused  on  nest.     Procured  through  medium  of  thread  running 

from  camera  shutter  across  nest 


WILD  BIRD  SELF  PORTRAITURE 

BY   HOWARD   TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 

IVith  Premo  photographs  by  the  author 


MY  very  first  wild  bird  self 
portrait  was  presented  to 
me  by  a  robin.  I  found  her 
sitting  upon  her  four  beautiful  blue 
eggs  in  a  slender  pine,  the  nest  be- 
ing about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  I  watched  her,  an  inspiration 
came  to  induce  her  to  photograph 
herself.  I  tied  an  appetizing 
luncheon  of  angle  worms  to  a  bit 
of  bread,  and  after  driving  a  small 
staple  into  the  tree  trunk  above 
the  home  of  Madam  Robin,  I 
passed  the  thread  through  it,  mak- 
ing the  end  fast  to  the  already  set 
up  and  focused  camera.  This  op- 
eration left  the  worms  dangling  in 
tempting  proximity  to  her  beak 
upon  her  return  to  the  nest,  and  I 


experienced  verj'  little  trouble  in 
procuring  several  interesting  pic- 
tures  by   this   novel   method. 

When  bait  is  not  available,  it  is 
possible  to  procure  a  self  portrait 
by  stretching  a  thread  taut  across 
the  nest  in  such  a  waj^  that  the 
weight  of  the  bird's  body,  as  she 
settles  down  upon  the  eggs,  will 
snap  the  shutter. 

To  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  abiding  place 
of  a  screech  owl,  fine  opportunities 
for  self-portraiture  present  them- 
.selves.  When  the  afternoon  shad- 
ows grow  long  in  the  forest  glades, 
Screecher  comes  forth  from  his 
hole  in  the  hollow  tree  to  gaze 
around   a  bit  before   starting  out 
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BELTED  KIXr.FISIIKR   (SHT.F  PORTRAIT) 

Tlic  bird  toiulu-d  thread  strctclicd  across  of'Ciniig 

upon  his  noctural  liunt  lor  food. 
If  he  finds  some  dehcacy,  such  as 
a  mouse  or  Enghsh*  sparrow,  near 
his  hole,  he  will  lose  no  time  in 
appropriating  it,  and,  if  the  bait  is 
attached  to  the  camera  shutter, 
that  will  mean  a  picture. 

Not   long   ago,   I  was   lucky   in 


finding  a  screech  owl  living  in  a 
wild  crab-apple  tree,  and  I  at  once 
determined  to  persuade  him  to  sit 
for  his  portrait.  With  this  end  in 
view,  I  set  up  the  camera  and  fo- 
cused it  to  take  in  the  hole  and 
enough  of  the  surroundings  to  form 
an  attractive  background.     I  then 
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MADAM  ROBIX  REDBREAST 
Photographs  herself 

placed  the  dead  body  of  a  sparrow 
within  easy  reach  of  my  prospec- 
tive subject,  ran  a  thread  from  it 
to  the  camera  shutter,  and  de- 
parted for  a  period  of  several 
hours.  When  I  returned.  I  found 
the  thread  broken  and  bait  gone, 
the  photograph  of  the  screech  owl 
accompanying  this  article  proving 
the  success  of   my  experiment. 

Another  bird  that  lends  himself 
well  to  self  portraiture  is  the  hawk, 
and  I  have  very  often  used  a  dead 
chicken  to  lure  him  to  the  camera. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  come  upon 
this  demon  of  the  air  at  his  fresh 
kill.  In  that  case  I  focused  the 
camera  upon  the  body  of  the 
victim,  covered  it  very  carefully' 
with  brush,  and  arranged  the  thread 
so  that  when  the  hawk  returned 
to  his  interrupted  feast  he  would 
alight  upon  it  and  snap  the  shutter. 


The  portrait  of  the  big  red-tail 
illustrating  this  storA-  was  pro- 
ciu'ed  in  an  unusual  manner.  I 
had  noticed  that  he  wa^  in  the 
habit  of  resting  for  hours  at  a 
time  almost  everj-  day  upon  a 
certain  limb,  and.  upon  investi- 
gating the  tree.  I  found  the  trunk 
to  be  hollow,  and  containing  a  fine 
resting  place  for  the  camera. 
Therefore.  I  set  up  my  instnmient 
inside  the  tree  trimk,  with  thread 
stretched  taut  just  above  the  limb. 
This  accomplished.  I  went  into 
hiding  at  a  safe  distance  to  watch 
and  wait.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
with  the  mercuiy  in  my  pocket 
thermometer  hovering  near  the 
zero  mark,  the  hawk  came  to  his 


SCREECH  UWL 

Photographs   himself  by   placing  claw  on 

dead  sparrozi)  attached  by  thread 

to  camera 
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DAXK  SWALLOW  LEA\"IX(;  XESTINO  HOLE 
I jj-  set  iif  oil  slake  driven  tii  saiul  ciiJ  fitted  leitli  Easiiiian  L'lii 
Clanxp  witli  thread  running  across  mouth  of  tunnel 


porch  and  posed  lor  nfe.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  click  of  the  shutter, 
and  did  not  take  wing  until  I  ap- 
proached. I  was  unable  to  get  more 
pictures  of  Mr.  Red-tail,  however, 
although  I  tried  repeatedly. 


To  the  reatlers  of  Kodakery  who 
have  a  sand  cliff  near  their  homes, 
I  would  suggest  that  they  try  for 
self  portraits  of  bank  swallows  and 
kingfishers  during  the  nesting 
period.     Focus  your  camera  upon 
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Copyright  by  Howard  T.  Middlcton 
RED-TAILED  H.WMs',  SELF  PHOTOGRAPHED 


the  hole  in  the  bank  where  the 
bird  is  nesting,  and  then,  after 
stretching  thread  across  the  mouth 
of  the  little  tunnel  (the  nest  will 
be  found  three  feet  or  more  from 
the  entrance),  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  stamp  vigorously 
upon  it.  This  will  drive  the 
tenant  out  of  her  front  door,  and 
as  she  emerges,  she  will  encounter 
the  thread  and  photograph  herself 
in  a  most  unusual  pose  A  fast 
lens  and  shutter  are  necessary  to 
obtain  pictures  of  this  kind  as 
the  bird  leaves  the  nesting  hole 
with  almost  the  velocity  of  a 
bullet. 

Among  the  things  that  make 
wild  bird  self  portraiture  such  good 
fun  is  the  element  of  doubt  that 
enters  into  it.  When  you  go  into 
your  darkroom  to  develop  nega- 
tives containing  the  images  of 
birds  that  have  photographed 
themselves    during    your    absence 


from  the  scene,  j'ou  never  know- 
just  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
a  picture.  Usually,  you  may  be 
fairly  sure  of  the  species  of  bird 
that  will  meet  your  view  in  the 
developed  negative,  but  the  pose 
3^ou  must  leave  to  chance,  and 
this  lends  great  zest  to  the  pas- 
time. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  wild 
life  photography — and  I  have  in- 
^•aded  them  all — self  portraiture 
furnishes  by  far  the  most  enjoyable 
sport. 


With  a  Universal  Clamp  you  can 
fasten  your  camera  securely  to  a 
fence,  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  a 
stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  to 
any  other  available  support. 
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TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA 
Made  with  a  Premo 


A  PYROTECHNIC  DISPLAY 

Made  zfith  a  Kodak 
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IN  THE  DAISY  FIF.I.T) 
Made  li'itli  2A  Brozviiie 


A  TRUE  STORY  MINUS  NAMES 


-r^-T-E  were  sitting  in  the 
%/V/  smoking  compartment  of  a 
*  *  sleeper.  The  usual  line  of 
talk  had  been  going  on — the  grouch 
had  relieved  himself  of  a  barrel  of 
criticisms  on  the  poor  train  ser\ice, 
the  fat  man  hud  just  settled  the 
food  administration  problems  and 
a  few  of  the  rest  of  us  had  decided 
upon  when  we  would  end  the 
war. 

The  quiet  man  in  the  corner  took 
a  letter  stamped  "Passed  by  the 
Censor"  from  his  pocket  and 
tapped  it  fondly  on  his  knee. 

"Just  had  a  letter  from  the  kid." 
said  he.  "He  woukl  probably  re- 
sent my  calling  him  kid  for  he 
has  been  for  two  years  with  the 
army,  yet  he  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  the  kid  to  me." 
"Does    he    get    plenty    to    eat?" 


this  interrogation  being  from  the 
fat  man. 

"Yes,  and  a  pretty  comfortable 
billet  except  when  he's  on  for  his 
turn  at  trench  work.  He  has  never 
complained  about  anything,  yet 
I've  felt  that,  reading  between  the 
lines,  there  was  a  strain  of  home- 
sickness about  his  letters.  Really, 
you  know  he  ought  to  be  at  about 
his  sophomore  year  in  college  now 
and  having  the  time  of  his  young 
life  instead  if  fighting  the  boches. 
But  he  wouldn't  have  it  that  way. 
^Vent  to  the  .\rmouries  and  en- 
listed." 

"Am  I  proud  of  him?"  you  ask. 
"Well  say,  did  you  ever  see  a  pea- 
cock in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  on 
a  bright  June  morning?  That's 
7ne — er,  excuse  me.     It   is  I. 

"But    that    homesickness    began 
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XOTRJi;  l).\.Mi:.   PARIS 

Made  zi'illi  j;A  Folding  Kodak :  through  Color  Filter 

stof,  i6;  '/2  sec.  exposure 
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to  bother  me  a  bit.  I  knew  how  he 
felt — I  spent  a  summer  in  Nevada 
when  I  was  about  his  age. 

"And  this  is  what  I  did:  I  got 
out  the  family  Kodak  and  put  it 
to  work.  Mother  and  little  kid 
sister  were  first,  of  course.  Yes, 
and  tliey  snapped  me.  Then  I 
photographed  the  house  and  the 
dog — he's  a  big,  husky  Airedale 
that  nearly  moaned  his  heart 
out  when  the  boy  went  away. 
But  I  didn't  stop  there.  I  made 
a  general  view  of  our  street,  I 
caught  a  shot  at  a  detachment 
of  our  boys  in  khaki,  march- 
ing to  the  station — on  their  way 
to  help  Dick — yes,  that's  his  name, 
Dick. 

"In  this  picture  were  several  of 
his  old  pals.  I  hope  they  meet 
him  in  Berlin. 

"But  I  wag  just  beginning. 
Dick  never  cried  his  eyes  out  to 
go  to  church  or  school,  but  I  pho- 


tographed the  old  First  M.  E.  and 
the  high  school  just  the  same. 
The  boy  was  a  junior  member  of 
the  Golf  Club,  so  I  took  several 
shots  out  there. 

"Yes,  I  play.  Oh,  about  88— 
but  Dick  was  getting  where  he 
could  give  me  a  —  but  that's 
another  story. 

"Then  I  made  a  few  pictures  on 
Main  Street  —  not  forgetting  the 
postoffice.  I  thought  I  was  about 
through  till  Mother  made  a  sug- 
gestion: 'How  about  a  picture  o? 
Helen  Renwick?' 

"Great!  I  got  some  good  ones 
too,  out  on  the  tennis  court  where 
they  used  to  play  —  and  then, 
Dick  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block 
you  know,  I  thought  of  Harriet  and 
Frances  and  the  little  Robinson 
girl.  I  took  them  all.  There  were 
twenty-five  immoimted  prints, 
postcard  size,  in  the  batch  I  mailed 
the  boy. 
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"He  sent  an  enthusiastic  ac- 
knowledgment by  first  mail  and 
this  is  what  he  says  now.  I'll  read 
j-ou  one  paragraph." 

The  quiet  man  in  the  corner 
opened  the  envelope  and  read : 
"Had  a  regular  house-cleaning  this 
morning.  Had  accumulated  alto- 
gether too  much  impedimenta  for 
a  sergeant  to  carry  around,  so  out 
went  a  lot  of  stuff.  But,  believe 
me,  Dad,  I'm  hanging  onto  those 
Kodak  prints.  They  were  more 
welcome  than  a  check,  and  that's 
going  some! 

"If  you  and  the  Mater  go  down 


to  the  shore  this  summer,  bang  a 
few  of  the  old  familiar  spots  for 
me,  won't  you  ?  —  the  old  oaken 
bucket  stuff,  you  know.  And  say, 
Dad,  just  between  you  and  me,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  get  one  of  that 
little  blonde  from  Rutland.  You 
know  the  one  I  mean.  Peggy,  we 
called  her.  I  think  her  name  is 
^\'inthrop,  probably  Margaret  Win- 
throp.     You  can  find  her." 

The  quiet  man  in  the  corner  put 
away  the  letter  and  took  a  book 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read. 
The  book  was  entitled,  "How  to 
Make  Good  Pictures." 


AN  ALPINl-;  VILLAGli 
Made  with  No.  j  Folding  Kodak 


With  British  Flyers  in  Italy 


A  Captured  Gun 


\  A  R      DAYS 


mis  C.I.IMPSES  AFFORDHI) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Carrying  Coal  Between  a  Ship's 
Boilers 


A  Flanckrs  Mud  Fiel-t 


'\i.  in  Canii.uillagc 
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When  Best  Rcndciing  of  Distance  is  Desired,  Class  such  a  Subject  as 

Extremely  Distant  Landscape 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES 


SINCE  the  majority  of  the  out- 
door subjects  we  photograph 
may  be  classed  in  four  groups 
and  the  exposure  that  each  group 
requires  is  easily  memorized  the 
outdoor  exposure  problem  can  be 
reduced  to  a  single  question  of 
determining  in  which  group  our 
subject   belongs. 


By  examining  our  illustrations, 
which  bear  the  number  of  the 
group  in  which  they  are  classed  in 
the  accompanying  exposure  table, 
it  should  be  easy  for  the  amateur 
to  rightly  judge  the  exposures  to 
give  out  of  doors  and  thus  secure 
negatives  that  will  make  good 
prints. 


Outdoor  Exposure  Table 

For  2yi  hours  after  sunrise  until  25^  hours  before  sunset  on  days 
when  the  sun  is  shining 


Group  1 —  Snow,  Sea  and  Beach  Scenes — 
Extremely  Distant  Landscapes 

Group  2 —  Ordinary  Landscapes  Showing 
Sky,  with  a  Principal  Object 
in  the  Foreground       .     .     . 

Group  3 — Nearby  Landscapes  showing 
little  or  no  sky  —  Groups, 
Street  Scenes 

Group  4 — Portraits  in  the  Open  Shade, 
not  under  Trees  or  the  Roof 
of  a  Porch  —  Shaded  Nearby 
Scenes     


Shutter 
Speed 


l/>n 


Rectilinear 

Lenses 

Stop 

32 


16 


Anastigniat 

Lenses 

Stop 

22 


16 


y>o 
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Group  1 

III  Sea  and  Beach  Scenes  Light  Tones  Predominate 


Group  2 

Prominent  Objects  in  Foreground,  Under  Open  Sky,  Should  he  CUissed  ifi/Zi 

Ordinary  Landscape 
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Grulp  2 
Illicit  detail  is  liT.iitcd  in  Shore  Boats  they  should  he  listed  in  Landscape  Class 


The  exposures  recommendetl  in 
the  preceding  table  are  neither  the 
shortest  nor  the  longest  that  will 
give  good  results  with  Eastman 
Film.  They  are  averages  so  calcu- 
lated that  the  exposure  table  will 
be  as  good  a  guide  on  sunny  days 
in  winter  as  on  days  of  summer 
sunshine. 

When  the  day  is  cloudy-bright 
the  exposures  should  be  from  two 
to  three  times  as  long,  and  when 
the  day  is  dull  ^jie  exposvues 
should  be  from  four  to  eight  times 
as  long  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
table. 

With  fixed  focus  cameras  of  the 
box  type,  and  with  folding  cameras 
that   do  not  have  the  stop  mark- 


ings shown  in  the  table,  the  expo- 
sures should  be: 

For  Group  1,  a  snapshot  through 
the  next  smaller  stop  than  the  one 
used  for  ordinary'  snapshot  work. 

For  Groups  2  and  3,  a  snapshot 
through  the   stop   ordinarily  used. 

For  Group  4,  the  camera  must  be 
placed  on  a  tripod  or  some  other 
rigid  support,  the  shutter  set  for  a 
time  exposure  and  an  exposure  of 
from  1/4  second  to  1  second  given. 
It  takes  about  %  second  to  men- 
tally pronounce  "one  hundred" 
and  about  1  second  to  mentally 
pronounce  "one  hundred  and  one." 

When  about  to  photograph  a 
scene  similar  to  the  one  shown  on 
page  18  we  should  remember  it  is 
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Street  Scenes  Require  Tzcice  as  Long  an  Exfosiire  as  Ordinary  Landscapes 

the  view  in  the  distance  that  makes 
the  picture,  and  even  though  the 
foreground  contains  some  dark 
tones  these  chirk  tones  occupy  but 
a  small  part  of  the  picture  area. 
Such  a  subject  should  be  classed  as 
an  extremely  distant  landscape 
and  the  exposure  should  be  that 
recommended  for  Group  1. 

In  the  marine  view  pictured  on 
page  19  it  is  the  light  tones  of  the 
sky  and  the  water  that  predomi- 
nate, the  bit  of  land  and  the  boats 
merely  furnishing  the  lines  for  the 
composition  and  the  shadows  for 
emphasizing  these  lines.  Such  a 
scene  belongs  in  Group  1  because 
it  is  unmistakably  a  marine  view; 
but  the  picture  on  page  20  does  not 
represent  a  marine*  view.  The  boat 
was  photographed  at  short  range 
so  that  it  is  a  prominent  foreground  r.p.orp'3 

object    and    the    foreground    itself       ,,.,        ,.    ,  .-     ...  , 

,    •  1      1       i  ,  •   ,  "  '"■"    Little   or   i\o   .S/,-v    is    I  isibL'   the 

contams     dark     tones     which     are  c  ^  a     ,  i  i  '       r 

,  Lxfosure  Should  be  as  Long  as 

promment  m   the  picture.      When  for  Street  Scenes 
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Portraits  in  the  SliaJc  but  not  actually  under  roof  of  porch  or  other  cover 


detail  in  a  dark  toned  foreground 
is  desired  the  exposure  should  be 
that  recommended  for  Group  2. 

The  picture  of  sheep  on  page  19 
and  the  brook  scene  on  page  21  are 
both   landscape   subjects,   but   the 


sheep  picture  is  classed  in  Group  2 
because  it  is  an  ordinary  landscape 
scene  showing  sky,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  subject  receives  the 
unobstructed  light  from  the  sky, 
while  the  brook  scene  is  classed  in 


Group  4 
In  Portrait  Class  because  a  Shaded  Scene 
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Group  3  because  it  shows  prac- 
tically no  sky  and  contains  more 
dark  than  light  tones. 

Street  scenes  usually  contain 
many  dark  tones  and  unless  we 
expose  for  these  tones  the  near  ob- 
jects will  be  rendered  void  of  detail. 

In  order  to  avoid  squinting  eyes 
and  the  harsh  contrasts  which 
result  when  one  side  of  the  face 
is  in  sunlight  and  the  other  side 
is  in  shadow  outdoor  portraits 
should  always  be  made  in  the 
shade. 

The  picture  at  the  top  of  page  22 
was  made  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  children's  faces  are 
evenly  Hghted.  due  to  the  fact  they 
were  in  the  shade  of  the  building 
and  yet  received  the  unobstructed 
light  from  the  sky. 

Portraits  should  never  be  made 
under  trees  or  under  the  roof  of  a 


porch  because  in  such  places  the 
faces  will  be  lighted  from  the  side 
only  and  a  side  light  usually  gives 
unsatisfactory'  effects  in  portrait- 
ure. Both  top  and  side  light  are 
needed  for  obtaining  pleasing  like- 
nesses. 

The  lower  picture  on  page  22  is 
not  a  portrait.  It  is  a  storA--telling 
picture  in  which  the  features  of  the 
boy  are  not  shown.  This  illustra- 
tion was  selected  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  picture  often  made  in 
shaded  places  with  the  same  ex- 
posure that  is  given  for  subjects 
out  in  the  sunshine.  It  contains 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
Had  it  received  the  exposure  re- 
commended for  Group  4  the  con- 
tra^its  would  have  been  much  re- 
duced, so  that  a  softer  print,  con- 
taining more  detail,  could  have 
been  obtained. 


Photographs  and  Letters  W  hich  the 
Boys  Carry  into  Battle 

<<fT^HKRi:  are  two  tilings  the  soldier.s  always  cariv 
I  with  them ;  photograplis  of  the  'home  folks'  and 
letters  from  the  'home  folks.'  The  pictures,  often 
with  a  small  Testament,  are  alwa^-s  in  that  breast 
pocket  over  the  heart.  I  think  they  sometimes  arc 
put  there  as  a  kind  of  charm  to  ward  off  bullets. 
Anyway,  that's  where  they  always  are.  And  the 
look  in  a  man's  face  when  he  shows  you  the  picture 
of  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  you  say — 
as  you  always  do — they  are  very  beautiful,  will  bring 
tears  to  your  own  eyes." — Charles  W.  Whitchair,  in 
April  "American  Magazine." 
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THE   FUNDAMENTALS  OF   PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY    DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 

Chapter  II — The  Natiike  op"  Light 


r^^HE  nature  of  light  has  long 
I  been  a  source  of  speculation, 
-L  and  at  one  time  it  was  gen- 
erally held  that  the  light  which 
entered  the  eye  consisted  of  small 
particles  shot  off  from  the  source 
of  light,  just  as  at  one  time  it  was 
held  that  sound  consisted  of  small 
particles  shot  off  from  the  source 
of  sound  which  struck  the  di'um  of 
the  ear.  This  theory  of  light  has 
the  advantage  that  it  immediately 
explains  reflection;  just  as  an  india 
rubber  hall  bormces  from  a  smooth 
wall,  while  it  will  be  shot  in  almost 
any  dii'ection  from  a  heap  of  stones, 
so  the  small  particles  of  light  would 
rebound  from  a  polished  surface  at 
a  regvdar  angle,  while  a  rough  sur- 
face would  merely  scatter  them. 
This  theory  of  the  natm-e  of 
light  was  satisfactory  imtil  it  was 
found  that  it  was  possible  by  di- 
viding a  beam  of  light  and  slightly 
lengthening  the  path  of  one  of  the 
halves,  and  then  reimiting  the  two 
halves  together  again,  to  produce 
alternate  ])cri()ds  of  dai'kness  and 
light  similar  to  the  nodes  of  rest 
produced  in  an  organ  pipe,  where 
the  interference  of  the  waves  of 
sound  is  taking  place.  It  could  not 
be  imagined  that  a  reinforcement 
of  one  stream  of  particles  by  an- 
other stream  of  particles  in  the 
same  direction  could  produce  an 
absence  of  particles,  while  the 
analogy  of  sound  suggested  that 
just  as  sound  was  known  to  con- 
sist of  waves  in  the  air,  so  light 
also  consisted  of  waves. 

Light  cannot  consist  of  waves  in 


the  air,  partly  because  we  know 
that  it  travels  through  interstellar 
sjiace,  where  we  imagine  that  there 
is  no  air  but  through  which  we  can 
still  see  the  light  of  the  stars,  and 
also  because  the  velocity  of  light — 
nearly  200,000  miles  per  second — 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  that 
it  could  consist  of  a  wave  in  any 
material  substance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is,  therefore, 
assumed  that  there  exists,  spread 
through  all  space  and  all  matter, 
something  in  which  the  waves  of 
light  are  formed,  and  this  some- 
thing is  termed  ether,  so  that  it  is 
generally  held  that  light  consists  of 
waves  in  the  ether. 

Just  as  in  sound  we  ha^•e  wave 
notes  of  high  frequency,  that  is, 
with  many  waves  per  second  falling 
u])on  the  ear,  which  form  the  high 
pitched  notes,  and  also  notes  of  low 
frequency  where  only  a  few  notes 
a  second  fall  upon  the  ear  forming 
the  bass  notes,  so  with  light  we 
may  have  different  frequencies  of 
viliration.  Since  the  velocity  of 
light  is  the  same  for  waves  of  dif- 
ferent frequencies,  it  is  clear  that 
the  waves  of  high  frequency  will 
be  of  different  wave  length  from 
those  of  low  frequency,  the  wave 
length  being  the  distance  from  the 
crest  of  one  wave  to  the  crest  of 
the  next,  and  if  we  obtain  waves 
of  different  lengths  separated  out, 
we  shall  find  that  the  color  depends 
upon  the  wave  length.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  a^'erage  length  of  wave  corre- 
sponding to  light  of  various  colors, 
the  diagram  being  drawn  to  scale. 
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Fig.   1 

Slio'U'iug  the  Relative  Wave  Lengths  of 

Primary  Light  Colors 

White  light  consists  of  mixtures 
of  waves  of  various  lengths,  but  if 
instead  of  letting  the  mixture  of 
waves,  which  forms  white  light,  fall 
directly  on  the  eye  we  pass  white 
light  through  an  instrument  known 
as  a  spectroscope,  which  changes 
the  direction  of  the  different  waves 
by  amounts  which  differ  according 
to  their  lengths,  we  get  the  white 
light  spread  out  into  a  band  of 
colors  which  we  call  the  spectrum, 
and  we  can  scale  this  spectrum  by 
means  of  numbers  representing  the 
lengths  of  waves. 


Fig.  2  gives  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  the  spectrum,  the  num- 
bers representing  the  wave  lengths 
in  units  which  are  ten-millionths 
of  millimeters.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  visible  spectrum  extends  from 
7,000  to  4,000  units,  wave  lengths 
of  7,000  units  corresponding  to  the 
extreme  red  and  4,000  to  the 
darkest  violet  that  can  be  seen, 
while  the  brightest  region  of  the 
spectrum  stretches  from  5,000  to 
6,000  units  and  includes  the  green 
and  yellow  colors.  The  spectrum 
is  equally  divided  into  three 
regions  which  may  be  broadly 
termed  —  red  7,000-6,000,  green 
0,000-5,000,  and  blue-violet  5,000- 
4,000. 

If  we  get  a  piece  of  colored  glass 
wliich  lets  through  only  the  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  between 
6,000  and  7,000,  then  we  should 
have  a  piece  of  red  glass,  a  glass 
which  lets  through  from  5,000  to 
6,000  would  be  a  green  gla,ss,  and 
one  which  lets  through  from  4,000 
to  5,000  would  be  blue-violet  in 
color,  so  that  from  the  spectrum 
we  already  derive  the  idea  that 
light  can  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  colors,  which  we  may 
call  the  primary  colors — red,  green 
and  blue-violet.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  retina,  and  one 
theory  holds  that  there  are  three 
sets  of  receiving  nerves  in  all  parts 
of  the  retina  corresponding  to  the 
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Fig.  3 
Portions  of  tlie  st^cctniin  transinitted  by  glasses  of  the  three  primary 
colors — red,  green  and  blue-violet 


three  primary   colors  —  red,   green 
and  blue-violet. 

Now,  if  we  let  white  light  fall 
upon  anything,  such  as  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  which  reflects  all  the 
wave  lengths  to  the  same  extent, 
then  the  reflected  light  remains 
white  and  we  should  say  that  the 
object  on  which  it  falls  is  uncolored, 
but  if  the  object  absorbs  some  of 
the  wave  lengths  of  the  spectrum 
more  than  others,  then  it  will 
appear  colored.  Thus  a  piece  of 
red  paper  appears  red  because  from 
the  white  light  falling  upon  it  it 
absorbs  some  of  the  green  and  blue- 
violet  light  but  reflects  all  the  red 
light  and,  therefore,  appears  red. 
In  the  same  way  a  green  object 
absorbs  both  red  and  blue-violet 
more  than  it  absorbs  the  green 
light  and  so  looks  green,  and  a 
yellow    object    absorbs    the    blue. 


reflecting  the  red  and  green  of  the 
spectrum  and  so  appears  yellow. 

Light  waves  differ  not  only  in 
their  length  but  in  their  amplitude, 
that  is,  in  the  height  of  the  wave, 
and  the  amplitude  or  height  of  the 
wave  controls  the  intensity  of  the 
light  just  as  the  wave  length  con- 
trols the  color.  The  eye,  therefore, 
can  detect  differences  in  brightness 
wliich  depend  upon  amplitude,  and 
also  differences  of  color  which  de- 
pend upon  wave  length. 


Yellow  is  a  brighter  color  than 
green  but  without  a  filter  it  photo- 
graphs as  dark  as  green.  By  using 
a  Kodak  Color  Filter  a  picture  can 
be  made  in  which  yellow  flowers 
will  appear  lighter  than  the  green 
leaves  of  the  plant. 
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KODAK  SERVICE 

A  s  a  user  of  a  camera  you  wish  to  make  good  pic- 
/\  tures.  As  manufacturers  of  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic supplies  it  is  for  our  interest  to  assist 
jou  in  securing  good  pictures. 

If  you  meet  with  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  easily  solve  submit  them  to  us. 
We  have  a  staff  of  workers,  each  of  whom  is  a  special- 
ist, who  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you. 

If  you  fail  to  get  satisfactory  prints  from  3'our 
negatives  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints. 
Give  as  full  data  as  possible.  We  would  like  to  know 
the  month,  the  time  of  day,  the  stop  used  and  the 
exposure  given  when  the  negatives  were  made,  also 
the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on  which  the  prints 
were  made. 

By  examining  the  negatives  we  can  tell  whether 
exposure  and  development  were  correct,  and  by  com- 
paring the  prints  with  the  negatives  we  can  tell 
whether  the  trouble  lies  in  the  printing  or  in  the 
making  of  the  negative.  Both  negatives  and  prints 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

The  following  extract,  from  one  of  many  thousands 
of  letters  we  have  received,  suggests  what  Kodak 
service,  which  is  rendered  free  of  charge,  may  mean 
to  you. 

"I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  j^our  many  suggestions  and  services  of  the 
past,  which  suggestions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  proved 
a  big  factor  in  my  photo  work  and  were  always  very 
accurate  and  to  the  point." 

•  ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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$3000  IN  GASH 

OFFERED   AS   PRIZES   IN  THE   1918 

KODAK  ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 


FOR  PICTURES  SUITABLE 
AS  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN 
KODAK     ADVERTISING 


A  Particular  Feature  is  a 

Special  Class  for  Amateurs  only 

with  cash  awards  totaling 

$1000 

IVrife  for  Circular  giving  Complete  Details 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

Contest  closes  Oct.  20,  1918. 
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Premo  Film  Packs 


»|)I^EMOFlLM.pACK 


contain  12  exposures  of 
Speed  Film  of  the  high- 
est qualit}^,  and  are  sup- 
plied in  all  sizes  up  to 
and  including  5x7. 

Open  the  back,  and 
drop  in  the  Pack ;  then 
draw  safety  cover,  and 
the  first  film  will  be  ready 
for  exposure. 

To  change  film,  after 
each  exposure,  draw  the 
paper  tabs  numbered 
consecutively    from     i 

to   12. 

The  Premo  Film  Pack 
Adapter  provides  for  the 
use  of  Premo  Film  Packs 
with  Plate  Cameras. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Premo  Catalogue 


CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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In  the 

Kodak  Amateur 
Printer 

is    compressed   the    efficienc}"   of  an 
up-to-date  printing"  department. 

You  can  make  your  own  prints 
with  convenience,  pleasure  and 
despatch. 

THE  PRICK 

Kodak  Amateur  Pri?tter,  $6.00 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At  your  dealer's 
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Pic  lures  of  the  You/igsters 
with  just  the  expression — just  the  pose 
you  want,  may  be  easily  made  with  the 

Graflex   Camera 

You  watch  the  subject  upon  the  Focusing 

^^j^-     Screen,  full  picture  size,  up  to  the 

^B^\   ver}^  instant  the  exposure  is  made. 

^W[       I       The   Graflex  is  operated  in  the 
^^P^  M   same  manner  for  Views  or  Speed 
^^^     Work. 

Ask  for  the  64-pa^e  Graflex  Catalogue y 
free  at  your  Dealer's  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Price 

$15.1 


Pictures 

2fi^x47s 


2^  KODAK  Jr. 

The  pictures  are  of  the  pleasing  panel  shape,  giving  the  high, 
narrow  proportions  that  are  so  well  suited  to  portraits — and 
when  the  camera  is  held  horizontally,  for  landscapes  and  the 
like,  it  gives  a  long,  narrow  picture  that  is  almost  panoramic 
in  effect. 

And  this  long,  narrow  picture  makes  possible  a  thin,  slim 
camera  that  fits  the  pocket— a  detail  that  is  often  important, 
and  always  convenient. 

The  lenses  are  the  best  of  their  respective  types,  are  adapted 
to  this  particular  camera  and  each  one  is  indh'idually  tested. 

THE    PRICE. 

No.  '2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.  with  meniscus  achromatic 

lens $15  50 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens       ....  17.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  voiir  dealer's. 


Good  Negatives  with  a  Kodak  and 
Kodak  Fil/ji 

Good  prints  with 

VELOX 


It    is    a    photographic    paper    made    with 
the  amateur  in   mind. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's 


Thie  Kodak  Lettet 

The  morning  letter  of  cheer  and  hope  has  been  written 
and  with  it  pictures  are  going,  simple  Kodak  pictures  that 
tell  the  home  stor}-, — pictures  that  will  bring  a  cheerj- 
smile  to  his  face,  a  leap  of  joy  to  his  heart,  that  will  keep 
bright  the  fire  of  courage  in  his  soul  as  with  the  home 
image  fresh  in  mind  he  battles  for  the  safety  of  that  home 
and  for  the  honor  of  his  flag. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


"K  O  D  A  K" 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  ]\Iark  and  cannot  be 
rightful!}"  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture 3"ou  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

//  it  isn't  an  Bast  man,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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r.KlTIMI    WOMKX  BAKING  SOLDIERS'  BRKAD  IX   FRANCE 


THE  SOLDIER'S  BREAD 

BY  ALBERT   CRANE  WALLACE 

JUustratcd  zvilli  Official  Photograflis  from  Britisli  Pictorial  Ser'rice 

WAR     wus     once     considered  had  no  thought  of  any  but  the  ohl 
A-ery  much  a  man's  affair,  traditions — of    men   in    the    battle 
Even     when    the    present  front  and  women  at  home  regret- 
dreadful   conflict   began  the  world  ting  that  they  were  there. 
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THE  WOMEN  ARMY  BAKERS  AT  WORK 


An  old-fashioned  British  general 
is  quoted  as  having  said,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  a  zealous 
woman:  "Madame,  we  acknowl- 
edge your  patriotism,  but  the  army 
is  no  place  for  women." 

Nevertheless  the  armj^  has  be- 
come a  place  for  women.  The 
world  never  before  saw  so  many 
women  in  uniform — driving  cars, 
managing  bakeshops,  making  mu- 
nitions, telegraphing,  telephoning, 
signalling  and  even  at  work  on 
practical  engineering  jobs. 

In  England  they  organized  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
which  thousands  of  women  have 
joined  and  in  which  are  energetic 
workers  for  every  sort  of  activity 
excepting  actual  fighting.  Stretched 
along  behind  the  front — and  very 


close  to  the  front  in  many  cases — • 
are  units  of  this  extraordinaiy 
army. 

Every  part  of  the  service  has  to 
have  a  nickname,  so  the  initial 
letters  of  the  corps  title  have  been 
gathered  up  and  the  organization 
and  its  members  are  called 
"Waacs." 

The  Waacs  are  everj- where. 
They  have  become  a  real  power. 
The  war  could  not  be  run  without 
them  save  at  a  tremendous  loss. 
They  are  real  soldiers.  They  have 
enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

But  it  is  of  the  Waac  cooks  in 
particular  that  I  am  to  speak  here, 
for  the  camera  has  been  busy  in 
picturing  some  of  their  activities. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  whether 
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food  cooked  by  women  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  more  fit  to  eat  than  food 
cooked  by  men  who  never  cooked 
before  in  their  lives. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  how 
grateful  the  soldiers  are  for  this 
womanly  help,  how  much  less  likely 
they  are  to  grumble,  how  much 
better  a  slice  of  bread  is  likely  to 
taste  when  the  chance  is  that  it  has 
been  molded  by  a  girl  as  pretty  as 
that  girl  in  the  frontispiece! 

Soldiers  are  very  human,  and 
because  they  are  very  human  they 
need  the  cheer  of  such  thoughts 
as  much  as  they  need  the  good  food 
itself. 

These  Waacs  have  to  work  hard. 
Sometimes  the  cooks,  like  the  sig- 
nallers and  workers  in  other  divi- 
sions of  the  service,  have  to  plod 
in  night  and  day  shifts.  But  they 
work  with  a  will.     They  gather  to 


sing,  keep  on  smiling  (as  the  camera 
man  has  proved)  and  seem  to  know 
that  they  are  helping  to  win  the 
war. 

Other  wonderful  things  are  be- 
ing done  in  France  by  the  Waacs. 
It  is  said  that  British  women  are 
tending  more  than  50,000  soldiers' 
graves  in  the  stricken  country. 
Waacs  are  working  on  airships. 
The  manager  of  a  big  ship  yard  on 
the  Clyde  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  will  launch  a  destroyer  built  en- 
tirely by  women. 

You  see  that  the  old  notion  of 
"woman's  place"  and  "woman's 
work"  is  being  pretty  hard  hit, 
along  with  a  great  number  of  other 
old  notions. 

Who  can  doubt  that  out  of  the 
turmoil  will  come  a  spirit  that  will 
mean  something  of  vital  value  to 
civilization? 
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A  GRAFLEX  ADVENTURE  IN  WILDLIFE  LAND 

BY   HOWARD   TAYLOR   MIDDLETON 


IT  was  a  bitterly  cold  day.  The 
i(!e-bound  Rancocas  resembled 
a  field  of  snow  rather  than  a 
tranquil  river,  and  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  wild  creatures  were 
buried  deep  beneath  a  hea\\v  crust 
of  impenetrable  frost. 

It  is  during  a  period  of  excessive 
cold,  such  as  this,  that  the  little 
people  of  the  wilderness  are  easiest 
to  approach.  In  their  brave  battle 
against  the  elements  for  existence, 
they  take  chances  that  would 
cause  them  to  shudder  in  sheer 
terror  at  other  seasons  of  the  year 
— but  more  of  this  anon. 

Our  good  friend,  the  Game 
Warden,  had  brought  us  word  of  a 
covey  of  quail  badly  in  need  of  food 
to  carry  them  over  until  the  next 
thaw,  and,  after  ha\ing  obtained 
from  him  an  accurate  description 
of  their  whereabouts,  Marie  and  I 
sallied  forth  with  a  supply  of  grain 
for  them.  We  had  not  traveled 
far,  Marie  with  the  Graflex,  I  with 
the  bag  of  grain,  when  she  called 
my  attention  to  a  big  red-shoul- 
dered hawk  soaring  low  over  our 
heads. 

"That  fellow's  got  .something  on 
his  mind,  partner  mine,"  she  re- 
marked earnestly.  "I've  been 
watching  him  for  several  minutes 
and  he  acts  to  me  as  if  he  had  a 
dinner  'marked  down'  in  that 
little  thicket  yonder,  and  our 
presence  here  is  all  that's  keeping 
him  from  it.    Let's  investigate!" 

As  we  walked  forward.  Mr.  Red- 
shoulder  screamed  his  defiance  and 
climbed  higher  into  the  sky. 

"1  .see  it !  It's  a  cottontail !  Look 
at   the  foot   of  that  black  walnut 


OAer  there,"  and  Marie  pointed 
with  a  mittened  hand.  Yes,  there 
he  was  in  his  bed  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and,  from  his  appearance,  he 
was  slowly  perishing  both  from 
cold  and  starvation.  He  did  not 
move  as  we  approached,  and  when 
Marie  stooped  and  stroked  him,  he 
only  blinked  and  snuggled  closer 
in  his  "squat." 

"Better  take  him  home  and 
thaw  him  out,  don't  you  think?" 
I  suggested. 

"Sure  thing,  but  we'll  get  a 
pictvn-e  first!"  my  little  wife  ex- 
claimed excitedly. 

"If  we  set  up  the  Graflex  near 
the  rabbit  and  run  a  cord  from  the 
release  to  a  hiding  place  among 
those  little  pines  over  there,  we'll 
get  a  shot  at  his  hawkship  when 
he  comes  for  his  dinner." 

We  clamped  the  camera  rigidly 
to  a  stout  sapling,  focused  it  upon 
the  rabbit,  and,  after  covering  it 
carefully  with  pine  boughs  by  way 
of  camouflage,  slunk  away  into 
concealment,  trailing  the  cord 
after  us. 

Mr.  Red-shovdder  was  suspicious, 
but  he  was  terribly  hungry  as  well, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
circling  flight  brought  him  nearer 
to  the  banquet  awaiting  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  black  walnut. 
Finally,  he  volplaned  to  a  limb 
directly  o\er  the  rabbit,  perching 
there  for  a  moment  with  head  held 
low  and  wicked  eyes  shifting  doubt- 
fully from  his  prospective  prey  to 
the  cone-shaped  bunch  of  branches 
just  beyond.  Then,  taking  his 
courage  in  both  claws,  so  to  speak, 
he  swooped  downward.    Before  he 
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could  alight,  I  pulled  the  cord,  and  the  capacious  pocket  of  mj-  macki- 

up    went    the     hawk,    cursins     us  naw.    He  tarried  with  us  for  almost 

soundly    in    his    disoust    and    dis-  a  week,  partaking  of  many  stalks 

appointment,  of  celery  and  red  apples  which  he 

I  carried  Sir  Cottontail  home  in  seemed     to    relish    greatlv.      One 
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morniug  upon  going  to  give  him 
his  breakfast  as  was  our  custom, 
we  found  a  neatly  gnawed  hole  in 
the  side   of   the   wooden   crate   in 


whicli  we  had  made  a  cozj'  home 
for  him.  Our  ungrateful  guest  had 
departed  in  the  night  without  so 
much  as  a  good-b3'e. 


REMOVING  PASTE   MOUNTED  PRINTS  FROM 
CARDBOARD  MOUNTS 


^  >i  INCE  paste  is  soluble  in  water 
^^  the  obvious  way  to  remove  a 
'^-^  paste  mounted  print  from  a 
cardboard  mount  is  to  place  it  in 
water  and  leave  it  there  until  the 
water  has  thoroughly  softened  or 
dissolved  the  paste. 

This  will  take  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  an  hour  or  more,  dependmg 
on  the  composition  of  the  paste 
and  the  thickness  of  the  print. 

After  the  paste  has  been  thor- 
oughh'  softened  the  print  can  be 
removed.  Should  the  edges  of  the 
print  separate  from  the  mount  the 
best  method  of  removing  it  will 
be  to  allow  print  and  mount  to 
float,  face  down,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  until  the  print  slides  off 
the  mount. 


PICTURES 
Made  with  No.  z  Folding  Brownie 


If  the  edges  of  the  pjint  do  not 
loosen  after  a  two-hours  immersion 
a  penknife  should  be  used,  not  for 
lifting  the  print,  but  for  splitting 
the  mount.  As  much  of  the  card- 
board as  the  water  has  softened 
will  readily  tear  off  the  back  of 
the  mount.  After  this  has  been 
removed  the  card  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  water  and  sections 
of  the  cardboard  removed  as  soon 
as  thej^  become  soft  enough.  In 
this  way  the  entire  mount  can  be 
removed  from  the  back  of  the 
print. 

The  print  should  never  be 
stripped  from  the  mount,  for  the 
danger  of  tearing  or  cracking  it 
by  the  stripping  method  is  very 
great.  After  the  last  layer  of  card- 
board has  been  removed,  by  rub- 
bing with  the  finger  tips  while  the 
print  lies,  face  down,  on  a  sheet  of 
glass,  the  paste  that  still  remains 
on  the  print  can  be  readily  washed 
off  with  a  tuft  of  wet  cotton. 


After  j'ou  have  composed  the 
picture,  set  the  shutter  for  a  snap- 
shot and  have  taken  your  position 
in  the  group,  the  Kodak  Self  Timer 
will  make  the  exposure.  It  fits  all 
cable  releases. 
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THE  SUNLIT  WINDOW 
Made  zvith  lA  Kodak  Junior 
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PERCH  AUK  lUTING  TO-DAY 

Mailc  li'ith  a  Prcmo 


INSURING  CORRECT  DEVELOPMENT 


/-^  J  oME  iiliotcx/raplii  rs  arc  aluriyf<  hiterested  in  watching  the  linage  as  it 
^^  h)iil<h  lip,  sir))  hi/  step,  in  a  film  that  is  developing  in  a  tray.  Those 
y  ~y  who  have  suitable  darkrooms  and  have  become  expert  in  tray  devel- 
opment may  prefer  the  tray  to  the  tank,  but  those  who  are  not  expert  in 
tray  development,  and  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  finished 
picture  than  in  the  development  process,  will  learn  from  the  following 
article  the  surest  iray  of  obtairAng  correctly  developed  negatives. 


Tank  de\elopinent  is  simple  and 
its  results  are  certain,  because  they 
depend  solely  on  conditions  which 
anyone  can  control. 

Tray  de\'elopment  is  not  so 
simple  and  its  results  are  not  so 
certain  because  they  are  influenced 
V)y  conditions  which  caimol  readily 
be  controlled. 

The  photographer  who  de\elops 
negatives  in  the  tray  nmst  do  so  in 
a  room  that,  when  the  dark-room 
lamp  is  extinguished,  is  totally 
dark.  If  any  light,  other  than  that 
coming  from  a  safe  dark-room 
lamp,    enters    the    room    wliilc    the 


negatives  are  being  handled,  at  any 
time  before  they  are  in  the  fixing 
bath,  the  negatives  will  be  fogged. 
A  slightly  fogged  negative  cannot 
yield  as  good  a  print  as  one  that  is 
free  from  fog,  while  a  badly  fogged 
negative  is  worthle.ss. 

In  'order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
correctly  developed  negatives  by 
\vA\  development  it  is  necessary 
( 1 )  always  to  use  the  same  kind  of 
developer,  (2)  always  to  have  the 
developer  at  the  same  temperature, 
(3)  to  use  a  dark-room  light  that 
is  always  of  the  same  brilliancy, 
and    (4)    to   be   able   to   accuratelv 
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ENTRANCE  TO  A  VENETIAN  PALACE 

Made  with  jA  Folding  Kodak,  i-2y  sec;  stop  i6 
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judge,  from  acquired  experience, 
and  by  developing  negati\-es  often 
enough,  when  to  stop  development. 

In  tray  de\elopment  these  four 
factors  must  be  kept  constant  in 
order  to  insure  correct  develop- 
ment. The  first  two  we  have  men- 
tioned can  easily  be  kept  from 
\'arying,  but  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher to  keep  the  other  two  fac- 
tors constant. 

In  the  tank  development  of  roll 
films  no  dark-room  is  needed.  The 
entire  process  can  be  performed  in 
full  daylight.  When  Eastman  Film 
Tank  Developer  Powders  are  used 
in  an  Eastman  film  tank  there  are 
but  two  factors  to  consider:  These 
are  (1)  the  temperature  of  the  de- 
veloper, and  (2)  the  length  of  time 
to  develop. 

Since     am'     amateur     photogra- 


pher, whether  experienced  or  inex- 
perienced in  the  development  of 
negatives,  and  whether  he  develops 
negatives  daily  or  only  at  rare 
inter\als,  can  easily  keep  these  two 
factors  constant,  he  can,  if  he  uses  an 
Eastman  film  tank  and  carefully 
follows  the  instructions  that  are  fur- 
nished with  the  tank,  obtain  correct- 
l.y  developed  negatives  every  time. 

Strange  as  it  ma}-  seem,  the  tank 
can  produce  good  printing  nega- 
tives from  incorrectly  exposed 
films,  provided  the  errors  in  expo- 
sure were  not  hopelessly  excessive. 

This  statement  may  seem  in- 
credible to  those  who  enjoy  ad- 
ministering special  treatments  to 
negatives  that  do  not  behave  just 
right  while  they  are  developing  in 
the  tray.  In  a  future  article  we 
will  discuss  the  effects  of  special 
treatments. 


MUGS 
Made  with  a  No.  3  Brownie 
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THE   FIKST   WARM   DAY 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Kodak 


'        ,     I'.I.AXC  IX  JUNE 
Made  ivitli  No.  s  Folding  Kodak 
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1  ol  \  I  \I\S  ()F   \KRSAII.LES  AT   SUNSET 
Miulc  -.i-ith  j:A  Folding  Kodak.  1-23  sec.  f.S 


"BLUR"  AND   ITS  CAUSE 


BLURRED  negatives  are  general- 
ly understood  to  be  those  in 
which  the  definition  is  very 
poor;  in  other  words,  the  image 
has  been  recorded  on  the  negative 
with  an  indistinct  or  "fuzzy"  out- 
line. 

Such  negatives  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  groups,  represent- 
ing the  two  principal  causes  of  this 
defect.  One  of  them,  and  prob- 
ably the  one  most  often  met  with, 
is  movement  of  the  camera.  This 
movement  arises  in  the  majority 
of  instances  from  a  sudden  and 
jerky  release  of  the  shutter  and 
will  most  likely  be  in  one  direction 
only;  the  evidence  of  this  will  be 
that  horizontal  lines  in  the  nega- 
tive are  more  blurred  than  vertical 
ones,  or  vice  versa. 

The  other  cause  is  incorrect 
focusing  antl  this  can  be  identified 


by  objects  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  camera  being  rendeied 
sharper  than  others  at  a  different 
distance.  Thus  the  foreground  of 
the  pictiu'e  may  be  sharp  while 
the  principal  object,  20  feet  away, 
is  unsharp,  indicating  that  the  cam- 
era was  focused  too  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  foreground  and 
principal  object  may  be  unsharp. 
but  objects  beyond  are  sharp, 
showing  that  the  camera  was 
focused  for  too  great  a  distance. 


THE   INSIDE  CORK 

~^-T-.\Rious  chemical  preparations 

\/     are    put    up    in    small    glass 

▼      tubes   in  which  a  thin   cork 

forms  a  partition  that  divides  the 

tube  into  two  compartments. 
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When  a  two-compartment  tube 
has  a  cork  stopper  at  each  end  the 
easiest  waj-  to  get  the  chemicals 
out  is,  of  course,  to  remove  both 
end  corks,  but  when  a  two-com- 
partment tube  is  corked  at  one 
end  onlj-,  with  the  other  end  closed 
like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  the 
easiest  way  to  get  the  chemicals 
out  will  be  to  remove  the  end  cork, 
pour  out  the  chemicals  that  are  in 
the   first    compartment    and    then. 


with  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil,  or 
with  any  other  suitable  implement, 
press  down  on  one  side  of  the  cork 
that  is  inside  the  tube.  This  will 
turn  the  cork  sidewise  so  that 
the  chemicals  in  the  second  com- 
partment can  readilj-  be  poured 
out. 

Obviously  simple  as  this  method 
is  it  may  not  suggest  itself  imless 
one  accidentally  tilts  the  cork  in 
tiying  to  draw  it  out. 


iliuut 
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THE   FUNDAMENTALS  OF   PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY  DR.  C.  E.   K.  MEES 


Chapter  III — Light  and  Shade 


PHOTOGRAPHY  is  the  art  of 
making  representations  oj 
natural  objects  by  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes.  These 
representations  deal  with  differ- 
ences of  brightness,  color  being 
ignored,  except  in  color  photog- 
raphy, and  the  object  of  the  photo- 
graphic process  is  to  translate, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  the  de- 
grees of  brightness  which  occur  in 
natural  objects  into  corresponding 
degrees  of  brightness  in  a  photo- 
graphic print. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  any 
impression  in  a  photograph  of  the 
brightness  of  an  object  of  eYen 
brightness;  a  piece  of  black  Yehet 
seen  in  bright  sunlight  is  brighter 
than  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  a 
dark  room,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  the  brightness  of  paper 
or   the  blackness   of  Yelvet   unless 


there  is  some  standard  of  compari- 
son by  which  it  can  be  measured. 
If  black  marks  are  made  on  the 
white  paper  and  then  photo- 
graphed, the  resulting  print  will  re- 
produce the  relatiYe  intensity  of  the 
black  marks  and  of  the  white  paper. 

When  a  representation  of  a  nat- 
in-al  object  is  made  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, the  form  can  be  represented 
only  by  differences  of  brightness 
or  color.  Shape  is  only  possible  in 
sculpture.  The  painter  uses  dif- 
ferences of  brightness  and  of  color, 
while  the  black  and  white  drafts- 
man uses  only  the  differences  of 
brightness.  Except  in  the  special 
branch  of  color  photography,  pho- 
tographs deal  only  with  the  repro- 
duction of  objects  in  their  degrees 
of  brightness. 

The  different  degrees  of  bright- 
ness  arc   spoken   of   by   artists   as 


Fig.  1  Fig.  2 

Diagrams  Ilhislratiiig  Multiplication  of  Tones  in  Pictures  of  an  Object,  Front  Tivo  Tones, 
as  in  Fig.  i,  to  Six  Tones,  as  in  Fig.  5 
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"tones."  If  a  piece  of  white  paper 
on  which  bhack  marks  have  been 
made  is  photographed  the  result 
will  be  a  picture  in  two  tones 
(Fig.  1).  Between  these  extremes 
are  other  tones  spoken  of  as  half- 
tones. Figs.  2,  3  and  4  show  the 
effects  of  additional  tones.  In  Fig. 
5  the  six  tones  complete  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  object,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  form  and  sub- 
stance are  shown  by  degrees  of 
brightness.  In  the  mind  the  forms 
of  natural  objects  are  compre- 
hended by  the  degrees  of  bright- 
ness that  occur  in  them.  It  is  the 
business  of  photography  to  repro- 
duce these  different  degrees  of 
brightness,  which  may  vary  from 
white  to  black. 

Differences  in  brightness  which 
occur  in  nature  may  be  produced 
by  differences  in  the  ilhmiination 
of  the  object.  If  a  plaster  ca.st  is 
lighted  directly  from  the  front  the 
outHnes  will  be  visible  but  there 
will  be  no  variation  in  tone.  It 
will  have  a  flat,  even  appearance 
(Fig.  6).  If  the  cast  is  lighted  from 
one  side  shadows  will  be   formed. 


there  will  be  variations  in  illumi- 
nation, and  in  this  way  tones  will 
be  produced  by  shadow  (Fig.  7). 
In  measuring  the  brightness  of 
natural  objects,  the  eye,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  be  used  directly 
as  a  measuring  instrument.  By 
lifting  a  weight  its  approximate 
heaviness  can  be  guessed  at.  but 
the  eye  cannot  gauge  brightness 
because  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
eye  changes  according  to  the 
brightness  of  the  light.     The  eye 


Fig.  4 
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Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


Showing  Differences  in  "Roundness"  Resulting  as  Between  a  Flat  Front  Lighting  of 
Statuary  and  a  Side  Lighting  by  which  Tone  Gradations  are  Produced 


can,  ho\ve\-er,  tell  yevy  accurately 
when  two  things  are  of  the  same 
brightness,  and  in  order  to  make 
use  of  this  a  photometer  is  used. 
This  is  an  instnmient  for  measin-ing 
brightness  by  comparison  with  a 
known  brightness.  A  convenient 
form  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  In  this  the  scene  is  viewed 
through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  and  the  white  paper,  which 
must  be  backed  on  metal  so  that 
it  is  opaque,  is  illuminated  by  a 
small  lamp  which  can  be  moved  so 
that  its  distance  from  the  paper  is 
varied. 


In  oreler  to  use  the  instrument 
it  is  held  up  to  the  eye  so  that  the 
brightness  to  be  measured  can  be 
seen  through  the  hole  in  the  paper, 
and  then  the  lamp  is  moved  until 
the  brightness  on  the  paper  is  the 
same  as  that  seen  through  the 
hole,  and  then,  since  the  bright- 
ness which  the  lamp  throws  on  the 
paper  at  different  distances  is 
known,  we  shall  be  able  to  read  off 
the  brightness  of  the  object  which 
is  measured. 

The  standard  brightness  is  that 
given  by  one  candle  at  a  meter's 
distance,     the     meter     being     the 
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■^ject 


Fig.  8 
Illustrating  the  Use  of  a  Photometer  in  Determining  Relative  Brightness 


French  j'ard,  equal  to  about  thirty- 
nine  inches,  and  this  amount  of 
Hght  is  called  a  candle  meter.  In 
ordinary  outdoor  scenes  the  sky 
will  be  about  10.000  to  30,000 
candle-meters  in  brightness.  A  road 
will  measure,  perhaps,  1,000  can- 
dle-meters, and  a  shadow  under  a 
tree,  perhaps,  100  candle-meters. 

The  brightness  of  an  object  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  illumina- 
tion falling  upon  it,  but  also  upon 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  object 
itself.  Things  differ  very  much  in 
reflecting  power.  If  a  piece  of 
white  paper  represents  a  reflecting 
power  of  80  o^,  a  piece  of  graj^ 
paper  may  reflect  only  44%  of  the 
light  falling  upon  it,  and  so  on 
down  the  scale,  a  piece  of  black 
paper  reflecting  only  about  5%. 
The  brightest  thing  known  is  white 
chalk,  which  reflects  90%  of  the 
light  falling  upon  it ;  that  is,  of  all 
the  light  falling  on  the  white  chalk 
90%  is  reflected  Ijack.  Snow  does 
not  reflect  quite  as  much  light  as 
chalk.  The  ordinar.v  red  brick  wall 
reflects  only  about  20%.  Good 
black  printers'  ink  reflects  about 
10%,  and  the  blackest  thing,  black 


vel\-et,  will  reflect  about  1  %  or  2 
of  the  light  falling  upon  it. 

Since  in  natural  scenes  both  the 
reflecting  power  and  the  illumina- 
tion vars',  some  parts  of  a  land- 
scape consisting  of  clouds  in  sim- 
light,  and  others  of  dark  rocks  in 
the  shade,  the  range  of  contrast  is 
often  very  considerable.  For  photo- 
graphic purposes  a  scale,  or  con- 
trast of  1  to  4,  in  which  the 
brightest  thing  is  only  four  times 
as  bright  as  the  darkest,  is  very 
low,  and  such  a  subject  would  be 
called  fiat;  a  contrast  of  1  to  10  is 
a  medium  soft  contrast ;  1  to  20  a 
strong  contrast ;  1  to  40  very 
strong  and  1  to  100  an  extreme 
degree  of  contrast.  All  these  de- 
grees of  contrast  occur  in  subjects 
such  as  landscapes,  street  and 
seashore  scenes. 

In  making  a  photograph  we  have 
to  consider  carefully  the  contrast 
of  the  subject.  If  the  contrast  is 
low  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
rendering  it  correctly  by  the  pho- 
tographic process,  and  the  only 
difficulty  is  the  danger  that  the 
contrast  may  be  still  more  flat- 
tened  in   making  the   photograph, 
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and  as  a  result  we  may  get  too 
flat  a  print.  For  full  contrasts 
it  is  necessary  not  to  over-expose 
and  to  give  a  full  development 
since  the  contrast  of  the  negative 
is  increased  during  development. 
Subjects  which  are  mostly  sky 
and  water,  such  as  seascapes  or 
beach  scenes  or  snow  pictures, 
always  have  low  contrast,  and  the 
greatest  defect  of  photographs 
made  of  such  subjects  is  that  they 
may  be  too  flat.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  contrast  of  the  subject  is  very 
great  there  is  much  difiiculty  in 
rendering  it  correctly  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  with  great  contrasts 
the  exposvu'e  must  be  A-ery  exact, 
and  especially  must  be  sufficient. 
Any  failure  to  give  sufficient  ex- 
posure will  result  in  empty,  black 
shadows,  giving  a  very  hard  con- 
trasty  print.  In  the  tropics,  for 
instance,  where  the  vertical  sun 
makes  very  black  shadows,  the 
exposiu'e  must  be  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  Xorth,  where  the  bright- 


ness of  the  highlights  is  much  less 
but  where  the  shadows  are  better 
lighted;  and  under-exposure  in  the 
tropics,  which  is  only  too  common 
in  pictures  taken  by  tourists,  re- 
sults in  A'ery  harsh,  unpleasant 
prints.  Therefore,  we  must  remem- 
ber to  consider  the  contrast  of  the 
subject  which  we  are  photograph- 
ing, and  in  the  case  of  flat  subjects 
to  keep  our  exposure  short  and  our 
de\-elopment  full,  while  in  the  case 
of  strong  contrasts  we  must  give 
plenty  of  exposure  and  not  develop 
too  long. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

SHOi'LD  you  change  your  ad- 
dress be  sure  to  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  both  j^our 
old  and  new  addresses,  and  also 
the  date  when  your  subscriptio7i 
expires. 


SNAKE  CHARMERS 

Made  with  lA  Folding  Kodak 
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A  SOLDIER  IN  ONE  OF  THE  EMPIRES  OUTPOSTS 
Made  with  sA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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A  BATTLE  ROYAL 

Made  with  lA  Kodak  Junior 


FOCUSING  IN  ENLARGING 


WHEN  making  enlargements 
with  the  Kodak  Enlarging 
Outfit  it  is  easiest  to  focus 
with  the  lens  wide  open  for  then 
the  image  on  the  easel  will  appear  as 
brilliantly  illuminated  as  possible. 
If  the  sharpest  enlargement  that 
the  negative  can  j^ield  is  desired,  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  of  about  the 
same  thickness  as  the  bromide 
paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is 
to  be  made,  should  be  placed  on 
the  easel  and  the  image  focused  on 
this.  When  the  image  appears 
sharp  the  bromide  paper  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  white  paper  on 
the  easel  and  the  exposure  made 
with  the  lens  stopped  down  to  stop 
16.  For  the  sharpest  obtainable 
results  glossy  or  smooth  bromide 
paper  must  be  used  as  rough  sur- 
face paper  does  not  render  sharp 
lines   wholly  sharp. 


This  method,  of  focusing  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  exact 
plane  where  the  emulsion  side  of 
the  bromide  paper  will  lie  and 
making  the  exposure  with  the  lens 
stopped  down  is  often  used  for 
making  small  enlargements,  those, 
for  instance,  that  are  not  larger 
than  5x7,  but  for  larger  pictures 
such  sharp  focusing  is  rarely  em- 
ployed unless  the  negative  from 
which  the  enlargement  is  to  be 
made  is  not  sharp. 

When  enlargements  are  to  be 
made  from  unsharp  negatives 
(some  of  which  make  large  pic- 
tures that  are  very  attractive), 
a  good  way  to  focus  is  to  place 
a  sharp  negative  in  the  enlarg- 
ing camera  and  focus  this  on  the 
easel.  After  the  focus  has  been 
obtained  this  negative  is  removed 
and     the     one     from     which     the 
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KNIT  ONK  AND  PURL  ONE 

Made  zvith  Ko.  3  Folding  Kodak 


picture  is  to  be  made  is  put  in  its 
place. 

After  having  jnade  many  en- 
largements, of  various  sizes,  with 
the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit,  the 
writer  prefers  to  focus  directly  on 
the  easel,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the 


bromide  paper,  and  to  make  the 
exposure  through  the  largest  lens 
stop.  The  resulting  pictures  are 
not  quite  as  sharp  as  those  ob- 
tained by  the  method  described 
above,  but  the  effects  are  generally 
considered  more  pleasing,  espe- 
cially when  the  pictures  are  viewed, 


3« 
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as  large  pictures  should  be,  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  feet. 

A  pictiu'e  that  is  framed  and 
hung  on  the  wall  must,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  convey  its  message 
briefly,  without  elaboration  of  de- 
tail. In  an  impressive  picture,  as 
in  a  well-told  story,  minute  detail 
is  sacrificed  so  that  the  attention 
will  be  centered  on  the  point  of 
interest. 

Those  who  prefer  the  pictorial 
suggestion  conveyed  by  blended 
lines  and  masses  of  light  and  shade 
to  the  pictorial  explanation  con- 
veyed by  minutely  sharp  lines  and 
fine  detail,  can  easily  produce  such 
effects  from  sharp  as  well  as  from 
unsharp  negati\'es.  By  focusing 
with  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
so  the  image  will  not  be  sharp  on 


the  easel  the  sharpest  lines  in  a 
negative  can  be  rendered  with 
blended  edges.  Any  degree  of  dif- 
fusion of  focus  is  attainable,  from 
the  slightly  blended  line  to  the 
extreme   "fuzzytype." 

In  the  June  Kodakeky  we  ex- 
plained how  to  locally  control  the 
printing  of  enlargements  and  thus 
increase  or  decrease  the  contrast 
between  some  of  the  tones.  By 
the  same  method  detail  in  any 
part  of  a  picture  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  over-printing  the  dark 
tones  or  by  under-printing  the 
light  tones. 

The  ability  to  do  this  makes  it 
possible  for  the  photographer  to 
obtain  almost  any  effect  desired  in 
enlarging  with  the  Kodak  Enlarg- 
ing Outfit. 


.\.\    iM)l.\.\    J^\ILWAY  STATION 
Made  7citli  No.  i  Kodak  Junior 
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KODAK  SERVICE 

A  S  a  user  of  a  camera  you  wish  to  make  good  pic- 
/%  tiires.  As  manufacturers  of  cameras  and 
-*•  -^photographic  supplies  it  is  for  our  interest 
to  assist  you  in  securing  good  pictures. 

If  you  meet  with  probk'nis  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  easily  solve  submit  them  to  us. 
We  have  a  staff  of  workers,  each  of  whom  is  a  special- 
ist, who  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you. 

If  you  fail  to  get  satisfactory  prints  from  your 
negatives  send  us  both  tho  negatives  and  the  prints. 
Give  as  full  data  as  possible.  We  woidd  like  to  know 
the  month,  the  time  of  da}^,  the  stop  used  and  the 
exposure  given  when  the  negatives  were  made,  also 
the  name  and  grade  of  j)aper  on  which  the  prints 
were  made. 

By  examining  the  negatives  we  can  tell  whether 
exposure  and  development  were  correct,  and  by  com- 
paring the  prints  Avith  the  negatives  we  can  tell 
whether  the  trouble  lies  in  the  printing  or  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  negative.  Both  negatives  and  prints  will 
be  ]>romptly  returned. 

The  following  extract,  from  one  of  many  thousands 
of  letters  we  have  received,  suggests  what  Kodak 
service,  which  is  rendered  free  of  charge,  may  mean 
to  you. 

"I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  your  many  suggestions  and  services  of  the 
past,  which  suggestions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  proved 
a  big  factor  in  my  photo  work  and  were  always  very 
accurate  and  to  the  point." 

.     ADDRESS   ALL    COMMUNICATIONS 

"KODAKERY,"    Canadian    Kodak    Co.,    Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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Kodak 
Serial  Printing  Frame  No.  2 

for  use  with  Vest  Pocket 
Negatives 

By  means  of  this  new  printing  frame,  prints 
are  made  direct  from  the  fihn  strip  instead  of 
from  the  small  detached  negatives  which  are 
often  clumsy  to  adjust. 

The  film  strip  slides  easih'  through  the 
frame  from  exposure  to  exposure. 

THE  PRICE 
Kodak  Serial  Printing  Frame  No.  2  for  V.P.K.  negatives 

only $0.65 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

.At  your  dealer's. 
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PREMOETTE    SENIOR 

An  exceptionally  light  and  compact  camera  for  the 
size  of  picture  it  makes. 

The  Premoette  Senior  is  made  in  three  sizes,  2i^x 
4}(,  3^x414^,  3^x51^,  and  is  equipped  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear,  or  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens/././,  mounted 
in  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter. 

The  camera  may  be  quickly  loaded  and  unloaded 
in  daylight  with  the  Premo  Film  Pack,  containing 
twelve  exposures  of  Eastman  N.C.  Film. 

Attractively  finished  and  exceptionally  simple  in 
operation,  the  Premoette  Senior  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  anyone  desiring  a  reliable  camera  at  moderate 
cost. 

Ask  for  the  ^S-page  Premo  Catalogue 
free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

'  CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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$3000  IN  GASH 

OFFERED   AS   PRIZES   IN   THE    1918 

KODAK  ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 


FOR  PICTURES  SUITABLE 
AS  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN 
KODAK     ADVERTISING 


A  Particular  Feature  is  a 

Special  Class  for  Amateurs  only 

with  cash  awards  totaling 

$1000 

Write  for  Circular  giving  Cotnplete  Details 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Contest  closes  Oct.  20,  1918. 
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THE 

AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


A  camera  that  lets  you  see  everj'  picture  before  it  is 
taken,  assuring  a  certainty  in  the  result  that  is  im- 
possible with  any  other  type  of  hand  camera. 

The  Focusing  Screen  shows  the  subject  in  full 
picture  size,  right  side  up,  as  you  adjust  focus  and 
composition,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

Lardscapes,  marine  views,  street  scenes,  portraiture, 
or  pictures  of  rapidly  moving  objects,  are 
equally-  provided  for  with  theg-reat  range  ^^-«. 

of  shutter  speed,   from  time  exposures  to  g        ^^r. 
i^'pfj  of  a"  second,  and  the  exposure  may 
be  made  upon  Graflex  Roll  Film,  Film 
Packs  or  Plates. 


Ask  for  the  64-page  Graflex  Catalogue, 
free  at  your  Dealer's  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Eastman  Film 

Even  a  Kodak  cannot  do  its  best  work 
unless  it  is  loaded  with  the  film  in- 
tended for  it — the  film  that  is  absolute^ 
dependable — Eastman  film.  All  East- 
man film  is  speed  film. 

If  you  have  a  camera  in  which  the 
autographic  feature  is  not  incorporated, 
specify  Eastman  Film.  If  it  isn't 
Eastman,  it  isn't  Kodak  film. 

If  you  have  an  Autographic  Kodak 
or  an  Autographic  Brownie,  specify 
Eastman  Autographic  Film.  If  it  isn't 
Eastman,  it  isn't  Autographic. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Over  the  counter  all  over  the  world. 
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VELOX 

A  photogTaphic  paper  made  ex- 
pressly to  give  the  best  results 
from  the  type  of  negatives  that 
the  amateur  makes. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  Your  dealer's. 


Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak 

Price,  $8.2 

Here    is    its    actual     size — it's 
small  enough  to  wear 


And  here  is  the  actual  size 
of  the  picture  it  makes — big 
enough  and  good  enough  to 
tell  the  whole  stor^-  well. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.    CANADA 


KODAKERY 


MAGAZINE  7^>- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SEPTEMBER    I915 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


All  by  DaxliQ-ht 


Nothing  is  left   to    chance    with    the 

Kodak  Film  Tank 

No  guess  work — a  definite  time  of 
development,  at  a  definite  tempera- 
ture, and  then  fog -free  negatives 
that  as  far  as  developing  goes  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon. 

Prices  from  Jp2.4=  up 

according-  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dralci's 


^^^^ym%. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


A  PATRIOTIC  TRIO 
Enlarged  from  a  lA 
Kodak  Negath'e 
Made  by  T.  H.  Ahord 
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MO\"IXC.  UP  TO  THE  FRONT 


THE   VOICE   OF   THE  GUNS 

Illustrated  with  British  Official  Photographs  from  British  Pictorial  Service 
BY  ALBERT   CR.\NE   WALLACE 


TH.\T  word  "gun"  once  brought 
up  a  very  simple  picture  in 
the  mind.  In  the  daj^s  when 
all  guns  were  pretty  much  alike, 
verj'  simple  in  form,  the  mental 
image  was  not  at  all  intricate. 

To-daj^  the  word  gun  covers  a 
tremendous  range  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  stands  out  with  a 


terrible  kind  of  picturesqueness. 
The  artist  who  draws  guns  or  the 
photographer  who  undertakes  a 
portrait  of  them  with  a  camera 
has  by  no  means  as  easy  a  task 
as  in  the  olden  days. 

Glance  at  the  guns  shown  in  the 
British  official  photographs  which 
accompany  these  words.    The  big, 
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AX  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  SECTION   FIRING  AT   GERMAN  AEROPLANE 


long  range  gun  on  lumbering 
tractor  wheels  saj's  heavy  work  in 
unmistakable  terms.  Many  miles 
of  range  are  represented  in  its 
length  and  bulk. 

The  shorter  gun,  on  the  breech 
of  which  a  helmeted  soldier  is  work- 
ing (page  6),  has  an  ugly  battering 
look  betokening  power  in  defense 
or  attack  at  close  range. 

The  anti-aircraft  guns  have 
much  complicated  mechanism  as  a 
result  of  their  utilitj^  in  following 
the  sky  fighters  and  the  need  to 
make  quick  changes  of  trajectory. 

Sky  fighters  have  their  own  guns, 
which  are  among  the  most  ingen- 
ious of  all  the  mechanisms  devised 
by  war,  since  they  are  so  often  op- 
erated by  the  man  who  is  at  the 
same  time   guiding  a  sky  engine. 

There  is  always  something  im- 
mensely impressive  in  a  broadside 
from  a  battleship.     In  the  case  of 


the  picture  on  page  6  the  photo- 
graph is  from  the  ''fighting  top" 
at  the  veiy  moment  when  the  voice 
of  four  monsters  roared  in  chorus. 
It  is  said  very  frequently  that 
no  one  who  has  not  been  at  the 
front  can  begin  to  understand  the 
frightful  voice  of  the  guns  when 
their  roar  is  practically  continuous. 
Yet  men  sleep  through  it! — when 
they  are  tired  enough;  just  as  they 
can  sleep  on  a  jolting  gun  carriage 
taking  all  the  ruts  of  a  badly 
broken  country  road. 

Because  guns  are  so  often  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  by  their  size, 
and  because  air  scouts  can  so  soon 
signal  directions  that  will  lead  to 
their  destruction,  the  need  to  de- 
velop some  better  means  of  con- 
cealment than  the  temporary'  con- 
cealment by  night  transit,  camou- 
flage came  into  vogue.  Big  guns 
are  not  only  hidden,  even  in  transit. 
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by  great  coverings  of  tree  branches 
and  the  hke,  but  they  are  painted 
grotesquely  to  deceive  the  eyes  in 
the  sky.  Note  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
on  page  3,  splashed  with  various 
shades  and  shapes  of  gray,  brown 


TL'XIXO  UP  A  DEFKXSE 
C.UX  IX  FLAXDERS 

and  green.  You  may  be 
sure  that  this  barrel  never 
by  any  chance  glistens 
when  it  thrusts  its  nose 
forward  to  shoot.  Paint 
has  thus  become  a  great 
factor  in  war,  and  painter 
and  photographer  work 
hand  in  hand  in  studying 
the  creation  and  the  de- 
tection of  camouflage.  As 
our  own  war  students 
have  learned  at  the  R.A.F. 
Camps  "reading"  photo- 
graphs made  from  the  sky  is  a  vital 
part  of  war  work.  Paint  and  theat- 
rical device  become  the  deceivers. 
The  camera  becomes  the  detective, 
and  no  Sherlock  Holmes  story  ever 
could  reach  such  gigantic  drama. 


IN  THE  BOIS  DE  BOULOGNE 
Made  with  a  Kodak;  f.g;  i^  sec.  Film  Pack 
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SHOWING  HOW  PORKY  PHOTOGRAPHED  HIMSELF 


PORKY  PHOTOGRAPHS  HIMSELF  BY  FLASHLIGHT 

BY   HOWARD   TAYLOR   MIDDLETON 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

POKKY    came    waddling    across  He  was  not  in   the  least  bit  of  a 

the  trail  one  evening  just  at  hurry,    and     even    when    we    ap- 

sundown,   looking  for  all  the  proached  him  with  the  intention  of 

world  like  an  animated  pincushion.  taking    some    photographs    he    did 
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not  deign  to  notice  us,  but  kept 
plodding  straight  ahead  at  his 
slow  bear-like  amble. 

As  the  light  was  too  dim  for  a 
successful  daylight  picture,  and  we 
had  no  flash  apparatus  with  us,  we 
decided  to  wait  until  darkness  fell, 
and  then  set  up  a  baited  camera 
for  his  quillship,  trying  for  a  noc- 
tiu'nal  self-portrait. 

The  average  small  boy  is  no 
fonder  of  sweetmeats  than  a  por- 
cupine is  of  salt ;  in  fact,  Pork}' 
will  go  so  ver\^  far  as  to  destroy 
valuable  property  to  obtain  it. 
A  case  in  point :  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  was  camping  on  the  shores 
of  White  Fish  Lake  in  Michigan, 
and  in  his  outfit  was  a  canoe  that 
had  seen  service  in  salt  water.  His 
vacation  at  an  end.  and  expecting 
to  come  back  the  following  year,  he 
cached  the  canoe  for  the  winter. 
Upon  his  return  the  next  spring, 
all  that  remained  of  the  craft  was 
the  metal  work.  The  porcupines 
had  devoured  it  for  the  salt  it 
contained. 

Being  thus  aware  of  Porky 's 
great  liking  for  salt,  we  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Soaking  a  piece  of  po- 
tato in  brine,  we  fastened  it  at  the 


end  of  a  thread — and  our  bait  was 
ready. 

Selecting  a  tree  of  the  proper 
size  to  form  an  effective  back- 
ground, we  drove  a  staple  in  the 
trunk  at  the  height  of  the  tripod, 
set  up  the  long  focus  Premo  and 
Eastman  Flashlight  Pistol  (the 
latter  being  fastened  to  a  stake 
beside  the  camera),  and  ran 
thread  through  .staple  to  trigger  of 
flash  pistol.  This  left  the  saline 
tidbit  danghng  in  most  tempting 
fashion,  and  as  the  bark  on  many 
of  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
showed  markings  made  by  Porky 's 
sharp  teeth,  we  felt  confident  of 
success. 

After  focusing  on  the  bait  by  the 
aid  of  an  electric  lantern,  and 
leaving  the  shutter  wide  open,  we 
loaded  the  pistol  with  a  weather- 
proof cartridge  containing  one- 
quarter  ounce  of  fastest  flashlight 
powder,  threw  a  rubber  cloth  over 
the  camera,  and  withdrew. 

When  we  returned  before  dawn 
to  clo.se  the  shutter,  the  bait  was 
gone.  Sometime  during  the  night 
Porky  paid  a  vi.sit  to  our  im- 
promptu studio  and  presented  us 
with  the  portrait  you  see  before  you. 


THE  RACE 


Made  with  a  Graficx 
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BEFORE  THE  DESERTION  OF  VENICE 

Made  with  a  sA  Folding  Kodak;  f.i6;  1-25  sec. 


THE     MATTER     OF     CONTRAST 


AFLAT  negative  is  one  that 
lacks  contrast.  This  lack  of 
-contrast  may  be  due  to  too 
little  difference  in  the  strength  of 
the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  due  to  extreme  over-ex- 
posure or,  what  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  to  under-development. 

A  film  is  placed  in  the  camera 
with  the  emulsion  side  facing  the 
lens,  so  that  all  the  light  that 
reaches  the  film  when  the  exposure 
is  made  must  affect  the  silver  that 
is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  emul- 
sion before  it  can  affect  the  silver 
that  is  more  deeply  embedded  in 
the  emulsion.  The  result  is  that 
the  weakest  light  that  acts  on  the 
silver  penetrates  but  slightly  be- 
low the  surface,  the  somewhat 
brighter    light    penetrates    deeper 


and  the  brightest  light  that  is 
reflected  by  the  subject  penetrates 
most  deeply  into  the  emulsion. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
outline  drawing  of  the  negative 
image  must  be  recorded  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  film  and  that  it  is  this 
surface  image  which  first  becomes 
visible  during  development. 

If  development  is  stopped  and 
the  negative  fixed  as  soon  as  the 
surface  image  can  be  plainly  seen 
the  finished  negative  will  only  con- 
tain a  record  of  the  light  action 
that  took  place  nearest  the  surface 
of  the  emulsion. 

Such  a  negative  will  be  under- 
developed and  while  it  may  con- 
tain considerable  detail  it  will  lack 
density,  that  is,  the  image  will  be 
too  thin,  and  it  will  also  lack  suf- 
ficient contrast  between  the  tones. 
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AX  ALPINE  HOME 
Made  witli  a  Folding  Kodak 


because  contra-st  in  a  negative  is 
caused  by  differences  in  the  amount 
of  the  silver  that  is  blackened  by 
the  developer. 

Since  in  an  under-developed  neg- 
ative too  little  of  the  silver  that 
the  light  acted  on  was  developed 
there  will  be  too  little  difference  in 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  silver 
reduced  by  the  developer  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  negative. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  over- 
develop as  to  under-develop  a 
negative  and  the  stage  at  which 
development  should  be  stopped,  so 
that    the    finished    negative     will 


most  faithfully  record  the  lights 
and  shadows  (the  tones)  of  the 
subject  is  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork  for  the  amateur  who 
develops  negatives  in  the  tray,  but 
in  tank  development  guessing  has 
been  eliminated  by  developing  for 
the  length  of  time  that  countless 
experiments  have  proven  correct 
for  the  temperature  at  which  the 
developer  is  used. 

By  remembering  what  causes 
lack  of  contrast  in  negatives  we 
will  know  how  to  avoid  making 
negatives  that  are  flat,  but  as  we 
all  make  mistakes  and  are  apt  to 
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neglect  to  do  some  things  we  ought 
to  do  and  are  equally  apt  to  do 
things  we  ought  not  to  do,  we 
should  never  throw  away  a  nega- 
tive because  it  looks  weak  and  flat 
unless    the    negative    image    is    so 


ghostly  thin  that  it  will  not  print 
on  any  grade  of  paper. 

In  the  following  article  we  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  how  brilliant 
prints  can  often  be  obtained  from 
flat  negatives. 


PRINTING  FROM  FLAT  NEGATIVES 


THE  scale  of  contrast  that  any 
grade  of  photographic  print- 
ing paper  can  render  is  prac- 
tically a  fixed  quantity  that 
neither  the  exposure  nor  the  de- 
velopment of  the  print  will  alter 
to  any  marked  extent. 

A  flat  negative  will  make  a  flat 
print  on  any  paper  that  records 
the  same  scale  of  contrast  that  the 
negative  contains,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  obtain  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture   from    a    negative    that    lacks 


sufficient  contrast  is  to  make  the 
print  on  a  grade  of  paper  that  will 
record  more  contrast  than  the 
negative  shows. 

The  amount  of  contrast  desired 
between  the  various  tones  of  a 
picture  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  as  tastes  differ  we  should 
know  what  grade  of  paper  will  give 
us  the  results  we  are  seeking. 

Probably  the  majority  of  ama- 
teur photographers  prefer  pictures 
that    liave    strong    highlights    and 


Print  on  Sf'ecial  I'clo.v  records  about  same  degree  of  contrast  that  negath'e  contains 
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deep  shadows,  with  plenty  of  detail  snappy  and  brilliant,  that  is,  with 
in  the  middle  tones.  To  make  such  ample  contrast  between  the  tones, 
pictures    from    negatives    that    are      has    always    been     easy,    because 


I'liHt  on  Contrast  I'ctox  shozvs  much  more  contrast  than  negative 
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printing  papers  that  are  suitable 
for  such  negatives  have  always 
been  available,  but  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  brilliant  prints  from 
flat  negatives. 

Our  illustrations  are  faithful 
halftone  reproductions  from  Velox 
prints  that  were  made  from  the 
same  negative.  The  print  on 
Special  Velox  records  about  the 
same  contrast  that  the  negative 
shows,  the  print  on  Regular  Velox 
records  somewhat  more  contrast, 
and  the  one  on  Contrast  Velox 
records  much  more  contrast  than 
the  negative  shows. 

These  illustrations  show  the  dif- 
ference in  contrast  that  these  three 
grades  of  Velox  paper  will  render, 
and  they  also  show,  what  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  photogra- 
pher, that  instead  of  increasing 
contrast  by  sacrificing  needed  de- 
tail in  the  lighter  tones  Velox  paper 
has  made  prints  from  a  fiat  nega- 
tive in  which  the  detail  has  been 
emphasized  with  the  increase  in 
contrast — note  especially  the  ren- 
dering of  the  boy's  clothing  in  all 
three  pictures. 


The  paper  did  not  put  detail  in 
the  print  that  was  not  in  the 
negative,  for  this  cannot  be  done, 
but  the  paper  did  so  separate 
the  tones  as  to  make  this  detail 
visible. 

It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  grade  of  paper  is 
best  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  nega- 
tives. In  this  article  we  have 
shown  that  Contrast  Velox,  which 
is  a  contrasty  paper,  makes  the 
most  brilliant  print  from  a  fiat 
negative,  but  in  the  May  Ko- 
DAKERY  we  demonstrated  that  a 
contrasty  paper  is  not  suitable 
for  printing  from  a  contrasty  nega- 
tive. There  is  only  one  thing  that 
determines  what  grade  of  paper 
should  be  used  for  the  result  we 
are  seeking,  and  that  is,  the 
character  of  the  negative. 

If  we  wish  our  prints  to  record 
as  long  a  scale  of  tones  as  possible 
we  should  remember  that  Special 
Velox  is  best  adapted  for  negatives 
of  ample  contrast,  Regular  Velox 
for  negatives  that  are  less  con- 
trasty and  Contrast  Velox  for 
negatives  that  are  so  lacking  in 
contrast  as  to  be  fiat. 


T.K  BOURO  DK  BATZ,   FRANC !•; 

Made  ivitli  a  Kodak ;  f.g;  '/j  sec. 
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A  XORMAXDV  ADDKV 
Made  with  3A  Folding  Kodak,  f.i6;  i-io  sec.  April 
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CRYSTALS  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA 


THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  DR.   C.   E.   K.   MEES 

Chapter  IV — The  Light-Sensitive  Materials  Used 
IN  Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHY  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  shiny,  white 
metal  silver  when  combined 
with  certain  other  substances  forms 
compounds  which  are  sensitive  to 
light  and  which  are  changed  in 
their  nature  when  they  are  exposed 
to  light. 

The  first  step  in  making  these 
light-sensitive  compounds  is  to 
dissolve  the  silver  in  nitric  acid. 
When  silver  is  put  in  nitric  acid  it 
is  dissolved  by  it,  and  if  the  solu- 
tion is  dried  up  we  get  flat,  plate- 
like crystals  of  silver  nitrate.  These 
crystals  of  silver  nitrate  dissolve  in 
water  quite  easily,  but  if  we  add 
some  salt  solution  to  the  silver 
nitrate  solution,  the  silver  com- 
bines with  one  of  the  components 
of  the  salt,  called  chlorine,  and  the 
silver  chloride  that  is  produced  is 


not  soluble  in  water,  so  that  if  we 
add  a  solution  of  salt  to  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  the  silver 
chloride  will  be  precipitated  as  a 
sort  of  white  mud  in  the  solution. 

If  we  spread  .some  of  the  silver 
chloride  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
then  expose  it  to  the  light,  it  will 
change  color  in  the  light  and  go 
brownish  or  purplish. 

The  fact  that  silver  chloride  is 
sensitive  to  light  in  this  way  has 
been  known  for  xevy  many  years, 
and  the  first  photographs  were 
made  by  soaking  paper  in  salt  solu- 
tion and  then  brushing  silver 
nitrate  over  it  so  as  to  get  a  layer 
of  silver  chloride  on  the  paper, 
meanwhile  keeping  the  paper  away 
from  the  light.  A  skeleton  leaf  was 
laid  on  the  paper  and  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  keep  it  flat,  and 


BRITTAXY   FISHING  BOATS 
Made  with  a  Kodak ;  f.rd;  i-2S  ^ec. 
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CRYSTALS   OF   NITRATE   OF    SILX'ER 


exposed  to  sunlight  ;  and  the 
image  of  the  leaf  printed  out  on 
the  paper  because  the  silver 
chloride  went  dark  where  it  was 
not  protected  by  the  leaf. 

If  we  try  this  experiment  for 
ourselves,  and  use  Solio  paper,  for 
instance,  which  is  coated  with 
silver  chloride,  it  is,  of  course, 
quite  easy  to  get  a  nice  print,  but 
we  shall  soon  find  what  the  people 
who  first  made  photographs  in  this 
way  found  —  that  the  print  made 
will  not  keep  because  the  white 
silver  chloride  which  has  not  been 
printed  is  still  capable  of  being 
affected  by  light  and  goes  on  dark- 
ening whenever  it  is  looked  at, 
until  very  soon  the  print  is  spoiled 
— so  that  the  use  of  this  method  of 
making  prints  was  delayed  until 
some  way  could  be  found  of  fixing 
the  prints,  that  is,  of  removing  the 
silver  chloride  which  had  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  light  and  so  get- 
ting a  permanent  print  which  could 
be  kept  and  examined. 

If  silver  chloride  were  soluble  in 
water,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 


in  doing  this,  because  all  that 
would  be  necessarj'  after  making 
the  print  on  the  paper  would  be  to 
wash  it  and  the  unchanged  silver 
chloride  would  be  washed  out ; 
but  silver  chloride  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find 
.something  in  which  it  was  soluble. 
It  took  a  long  while  to  find  this 
out.  Finally,  it  was  found  that  a 
chemical  which  we  know  as  "hypo" 
and  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
will  enable  the  water  to  dissolve 
the  silver  chloride,  so  that  if  we 
take  some  silver  chloride  paper 
such  as  Solio  and  make  a  print  on 
it,  and  then  put  it  in  a  solution  of 
hypo,  we  can  dissolve  away  the 
unchanged  silver  chloride  and 
"fLx"  our  print.  It  was  really  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  hypo  for 
fixing  which  made  photography 
practicable. 

But  if  we  put  a  sheet  of  Solio 
paper  in  our  Kodak  and  try  to  take 
a  photograph  on  the  Solio  paper,  it 
will  be  a  very  long  time  before  we 
get  a  good  photograph,  because 
althougli  the  Solio  paper  is  sensi- 
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tive  to  light,  it  requires  a  good 
long  exposure  to  bright  light  to 
get  any  image,  and  if  photogra- 
phers had  to  depend  on  printing 
out  Solio  paper  to  make  their 
negatives,  modern  Kodakery  would 
certainly  not  have  existed. 

At  first,  people  tried  to  find  ma- 
terials which  were  more  light 
sensitive  than  silver  chloride,  but 
soon  they  had  the  idea  of  supple- 
menting the  action  of  the  light  by 
the  aid  of  chemicals. 

They  first  got  a  veiy  slight  effect 
produced  by  exposure  to  light,  and 
then  by  treating  this  image  with 
chemicals  they  intensified  it  until 


It  was  strong  enough.  This  inten- 
sification by  chemicals  is  called 
'"development,"  and  modern  pho- 
tography is  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing, in  the  camera,  an  image  which 
is  so  faint  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
at  all,  and  then  developing  up  this 
image  afterwards  by  chemical 
action. 


Negatives  that  make  brilliant 
prints  on  Regular  Velox  will  make 
brilliant  enlargements  on  Brilliant 
Velvet   Bromide. 
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THE  FRENCH  RIVIERA 
Made  with  3A  Folding  Kodak;  f. 22;  1-23  sec. 


FOCUSING  FAR  DISTANT  OBJECTS 


THE  raj's  of  light  that  are  re- 
flected by  an  object  are  bent 
in  passing  through  a  photo- 
graphic lens  so  that  they  will  meet 
again  at  a  certain  distance  behind 
the  lens  and  form  an  image  of  the 
object. 


Made  ■n'llh  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 


If  we  use  a  focusing  hand  camera 
and  set  the  focusing  indicator  at 
the  twenty-five-foot  mark  on  the 
focusing  scale  the  lens  will  be  the 
right  distance  from  the  film  to 
form  a  shaip  image  of  objects  that 
are  twentj'-five  feet  from  the 
camera  and  also  of  objects 
that  are  somewhat  nearer 
and  somewhat  farther  than 
twenty-five  feet  from  the 
camera. 

In  order  to  obtain  the 
sharpest  possible  images 
of  objects  that  are  100  feet 
distant  the  focus  must  be 
set  for  100  feet  and  when 
it  is  so  set  objects  that  are 
considerably  nearer  and. 
when  a  compact  folding 
focusing  camera  that  makes 
pictures  not  larger  than 
314  X  5V2   or   4x5   is   used, 
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TERRACES  OF  THE  VILLA  D'ESTE,  NEAR  ROME 

Made  with  3A  Folding  Kodak 
Upper  picture  with  f.i6;  i-io  sec.    Lower  picture  f.B2;  i-io  sec. 
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all  objects  that  are  infinitely  far- 
ther than  100  feet  from  the  camera 
will  be  in  focus. 

The  marks  on  focusing  scales 
show  that  for  nearby  subjects  the 
lens  must  be  placed  farther  from 
the  film  than  for  distant  subjects, 
but  there  are  no  marks  on  the 
scales  for  distances  greater  than 
100  feet.  The  rea^son  for  this  is 
that  the  equivalent  focal  length  of 
a  lens  determines  the  minimum 
distance  from  the  film  that  the 
lens    can    be    placed    in    order    to 


render  sharp  images.  This  dis- 
tance is  indicated  by  the  100-foot 
mark  on  focusing  scales  and  if  a 
lens  is  placed  less  than  this  dis- 
tance from  the  film  it  cannot  form 
a  sharp  image  of  any  object  what- 
soever, no  matter  what  its  dis- 
tance from  the  camera  may  be. 
Therefore,  when  you  wish  to  make 
sharp  pictures  of  extremely  dis- 
tant subjects  with  a  folding  Kodak, 
Premo  or  Brownie  be  sure  to  set 
the  focusing  indicator  at  the  100 
foot  mark  on  the  scale. 


GIVE  YOUR  TINFOIL  TO  THE  RED  CROSS 


OUR  country  is  at  war  —  with 
autocracy,  the  foreign  enemj' 
that  seeks  to  destroy  self- 
government,  and  with  ivaste,  the 
domestic  enemy  that  consumes 
part  of  our  resources  and  seriously 
impairs  our  efficiency. 

We  have  learned  not  to  waste  food 
and  we  should  learn  not  to  waste 
anything  else  that  has  value. 
The  tinfoil  in  which  roil 
films,  film  packs  and  other 
goods  are  wrapped  has  a  value 
and  should  not  be  wasted. 

The  quantity  of  tinfoil  that 
any  one  of  us  throws  away 
may  be  comparatively  small, 
but  the  total  quantity  that 
all  of  us  waste  is  enormous, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  Red  Cross  is  receiv- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  tinfoil  it  is  collecting  and 
selling  to  the  smelters. 

By  saving  and  giving  to 
the  Red  Cross  all  the  tinfoil 
you  ordinarily  throw  away 
you  will  not  make  yourself 
one  cent  the  poorer  but  will 


be  helping  tlie  Red  Cross  to  minis- 
ter unto  those  who  are  offering  their 
lives  in  defense  of  the  homes  and 
the  institutions  that  are  dear  to  you. 
Consult  the  Salvage  Department 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  your  section 
and  induce  your  friends  to  join  you 
in  giving  the  Red  Cross  all  the  tin- 
foil vou  and  thev  can  collect. 


AX  ARMORED  FIELD  Gl'X 

Made  with  a  Graflex 


ST.  BART'S.  LOXDOX 
Made  'wilh  .?-.-)  Folding  Kodak,  by  J.  A.  Heir 
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SNAPSHOTS   FOR 

A  PIECE  of  paper  covered  with 
l\  black  and  white  splotches — 
^-*- nothing  more.  But  suppose 
those  splotches  have  been  painted 
by  sunlight  shining  through  a 
camera  lens,  and  form  a  picture  of 
a  homestead,  a  familiar  street,  or  a 
mother's  snowy  hair,  and  face  lined 
with  the  eloquent  handwriting  of 
the  years  —  what  would  a  soldier 
rather  have  from  home  than  such 
souvenirs? 

A  snapshot  of  the  house  and 
barn;  of  the  family  sitting  on  the 
front  steps;  of  father  spading  up 
the  garden;  of  the  old  horse  rub- 
bing his  nose  along  the  pasture 
gate;  of  the  dog  wagging  expect- 
ancy at  the  kitchen  door;  of  the 
baby  sprawling  in  the  sand-pile,  or 
the  older  children  squinting  at  the 
camera  with  the  sim  in  their  eves — 


OUR   SOLDIERS 

these  are  the  scraps  of  paper  which 
defy  time  and  distance.  They 
assure  men  amid  scenes  of  violence 
and  death  that  the  peaceful,  sweet 
life  they  have  left  behind  in  order 
to  defend  still  exists. 

Now  that  the  sweaters,  stockings, 
wristlets,  helmets,  jam,  tobacco, 
chocolate — and  other  creature  com- 
forts have  been  sent  off,  and  brains 
are  being  cudgeled  for  something 
else  to  send  the  boys  at  the  front, 
do  not  disdain  the  humble  snapshot 
—  the  amateur  photograph  that 
anyone  can  take  by  pressing  a 
spring;  the  little  peep  of  home  faces 
and  home  scenes  that  can  be  sent 
far  overseas  and  taken  out  of  a 
pocket  at  odd  moments  —  who 
knows  at  how  odd  moments? — for 
a  renewal  of  faith  and  hope  and 
memories  of  home. — Boston  Globe. 


"ON   EVERY   FRONT   IN   EUROPE" 


A  SINGLE  movement  of  the 
finger  releases  the  camera 
-shutter.  In  a  fraction  of  a 
second  the  film  records  the  details 
of  a  scene  which  words  could  not 
describe. 

The  camera  is  telling  the  story 
of  the  world  war — telling  it  picto- 
rially — the  only  way  many  of  its 
ever-changing  incidents  can  be 
made  known  to  us. 

To  the  war  correspondent  the 
camera  is  more  important  than  his 
note  book.  Man's  memory  is  fal- 
lible, his  most  faithful  interpreta- 
tions are  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
his  feelings.  The  camera  records 
what  it  sees.  Its  records  are  im- 
partial and  accurate. 

It   is   probably   no   exaggeration 


to  say  that  all  kinds  and  makes  of 
cameras  have  been  used  along  the 
European  battle  fronts.  Donald 
Thompson,  the  war  correspondent 
of  Leslie's  Weekly,  went  to  the 
front  with  a  Graflex.  Concerning 
this  camera  he  writes,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  book  "Donald 
Thompson  in  Russia:"  "I  have 
used  Graflex  cameras,  made  by  the 
Eastman  Company,  on  every  front 
in  Europe  and  have  never  lost  a 
picture  through  the  fault  of  the 
camera.  I  have  seen  other  people 
use  German  cameras  and  fail  to 
equal  the  results  that  I  have  ob- 
tained with  the  American-made 
goods.  I  also  use  American  lenses. 
I  have  never  used  a  German  lens 
and  never  will." 
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KODAK  SERVICE 

AS  a  user  of  a  camera  you  wish  to  make  good  pic- 
/_%  turcs.  As  manufacturers  of  cameras  and 
-*•  -^  photographic  supplies  it  is  for  our  interest 
to  assist  you  in  securing  good  pictures. 

If  you  meet  with  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  easily  solve  submit  them  to  us. 
We  have  a  staff  of  workers,  each  of  whom  is  a  special- 
ist, who  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you. 

If  you  fail  to  get  satisfactory  prints  from  your 
negatives  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints. 
Give  as  full  data  as  possible.  We  would  like  to  know 
the  month,  the  time  of  day,  the  stop  used  and  the 
exposure  given  when  the  negatives  were  made,  also 
the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on  which  the  prints 
were  made. 

By  examining  the  negatives  we  can  tell  whether 
exposure  and  development  were  correct,  and  by  com- 
paring the  prints  with  the  negatives  we  can  tell 
whether  the  trouble  lies  in  the  printing  or  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  negative.  Both  negatives  and  prints  will 
be  promptly  returned. 

The  following  extract,  from  one  of  many  thousands 
of  letters  we  have  received,  suggests  what  Kodak 
service,  which  is  rendered  free  of  charge,  may  mean 
to  you. 

"I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  your  many  suggestions  and  services  of  the 
past,  which  suggestions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  proved 
a  big  factor  in  my  photo  work  and  were  always  very 
accurate  and  to  the  point." 

.ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS 

"KODAKERY,"   Canadian    Kodak    Co.,    Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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To  the  People  of  Germany 

they  said: 
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i  HE  illustration  shows  a  pamphlet 
signed  by  the  Association  of  German 
Amateur  Photographers'  Societies 
and  dated  Berlin,  October,  1917. 
It  is  reproduced  from  a  photographic 
copy  lately  received  in  this  country. 
The  translation  in  full  is  given  on 
opposite   page. 
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If  it  isn  V  an  Eastman 


it  isn't  a  Kodak! 


A  translation  uf  the  circular  in  jull  is  a-'^  follows: 

"It  is  the  diit}'  of  every  German  to  use  only 
German  products  and  to  patronize  thereby  Ger- 
man industry.  Therefore,  use  for  photographic 
purposes  only  German  cameras,  German  Dry 
Plates  and  German  papers.  Whoever  purchase.s 
the  products  of  enemy  industries  strengthens 
the  economic  power  of  our  enemies. 

"Germans!  Remember  for  all  times  to  come 
that  with  the  aid  of  j-our  patronage  the  Ameri- 
can-English Kodak  Co.  subscribed  before  the 
war  with  the  United  States,  the  round  sum  of 
50.000,000  marks  of  war  loans  of  our  enemies! 

"There  are  no  German  'Kodaks'  ('Kodak'  as 
a  collective  noun,  for  photographic  products  is 
misleading  and  indicates  only  the  products  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  Whoever  speaks  of  a 
'Kodak'  and  means  thereby  only  a  photographic 
camera,  does  not  bear  in  mind  that  with  the 
spreading  of  this  word,  he  does  harm  to  the  Ger- 
man industrs'  in  favor  of  the  American-English." 

— //  it  isn't  an  Eastman  it  isn't  a  Kodak. ' 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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THREE  THOUSAND   DOLLARS 

CASH   AWARDS   IN   THE    1918 

Kodak  Advertising 
Competition 

FOR  PICTURES  SUITABLE 
AS  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN 
KODAK     ADVERTISING 


And  a  Thousand  Dollars 

of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for 

awards  to  Amateurs, 

exclusively, 

THERE    IS    AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR   YOU 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ciraUar  giving  full  details, 
or  send  for  copy. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Contest  closes  Oct.  20,  1918. 
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Revolving  Back  Auto  Graflex 

Mj  IG  game,  in  action,  "close-ups"  of  birds  and  nests,  full 
size  reproductions  of  small  insects,  flowers  or  mineral 
specimens — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  interesting  pic- 
ture possibilities  that  this  camera  can 
realize  to  the  full. 

When  the  nature  or  location  of  tlie 
subject  will  not  permit  you  to  approach 
closely,  9  large  picture  image  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  long  focus  lens 
— and  you  can  watch  the  full  negative  size 
image,  adjusting  focus  and  composition  to  the  instant 
the  picture  is  made. 

Ask  for  the  Graflejc  Booh  free 
at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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PREMOETTE    SENIOR 

An  exce^Jtionally  light  and  compact  camera  for  the 
size  of  picture  it  makes. 

The  Premoette  Senior  is  made  in  three  sizes,  Sl^x^^/^, 
3 1/4  X  l'l/4>  ^1/4  X  5I/0,  and  is  equipped  with  Rapid  Recti- 
linear, or  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.7.7,  mounted  in  the 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter. 

The  camera  may  be  quickly  loaded  and  unloaded  in 
dayliglit  with  the  Premo  Film  Pack,  containing  twelve 
exposures  of  Eastman  N.  C.  Film. 

Attractively  finished  and  exceptionally  simple  in  oper- 
ation, tlie  Premoette  Senior  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
anyone  desiring  a  reliable  camera  at  moderate  cost. 

Ask  for  the  4:8-page  Premo  Catalogue 
free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


VELOX 


The  photographic  paper  that  helps 
you  make  good  prints. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


3^ 

Autographic 
Kodak 
Special 


Pictures,  size  of  a  post  card — anastigmat  lens 
equipment  and  shutter  of  the  highest  grade — 
Kodak  Range  Finder  that  finds  the  focus  for  3'ou — 
autographic  attachment — rising  front — aluminum 
construction — rich  finish  with  genuine  Persian 
Morocco,  black  bellows  of  selected  leather  and 
highl}^  nickeled  parts. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  3 A 
Autographic  Kodak  Special  is  the  camera  de  luxe 
of  the  Kodak  line. 

PRICES 
3A  Autographic  Kodak  Special,  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,y".6.3,  and  Optimo 

shutter  .....  .....    $60.00 

Ditto,  vvith  Bausch  &.  L,omb  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,y".0  3       .  .  81.00 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  &  L,omb  Tessar  Series  lib  Anastigmat  lens,y".6.3  .      98.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


Knilnl:  Catatiiijui' 
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MAGAZINE  7^>- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OCTOBER    1915 


CANADIAN  KODAIC  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


"K  O  D  A  K" 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfull}^  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  3-ou  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

//  it  is}i'f  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


A   SERBIAN   OFFICER'S 

"VEST  POCKET" 

Made  with  3A  Kodak  by  Merle  LaVoy 
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-Yearly   Subscription, 
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Single   Copies. 
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OLIX  RU.A[AX 


A  CAMERA  ARTIST   IN   THE   BALKANS 

BY   ALBERT   CRANE   WALLACE 

With  Kodak  Illustrations  by  Merle  LaVoy 


THAT  camera  side  of  the  war 
which  has  brought  us  so  many 
pictures  of  the  trenches,  of 
battle,  of  devastation,  has  become 
familiar  so  far  as  pictures  may 
make  it  familiar.  We  guess  in  a 
vague  way  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  pictures  were 
made.    We  know  that  the  airman 


makes  negatives  from  the  sky  and 
that  the  "groundman"  photogra- 
pher has  been  busy  performing  a 
vitally  useful  service  in  developing 
and  printing.  Further,  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  R.  A.  F.  uniforms 
and  have  learnt  something  of  the 
work  from  friends  in  the  service. 
With   so   much   military   photo- 


KODAKERY 


A  QUAINT  MACEDONIAN  \-ILLAGE 


graphic  work  to  do,  the  camera 
man  has  had  few  oppor'^unities  to 
think  of  art  — of  beauty.  Yet 
much  beautiful  work  has  been 
done. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to 
me  when  I  looked  at  the  remark- 
ably clever  work  of  LaVoy,  some 
of  whose  pictures  have  appeared 
in  KoD.\KERY,  and  of  whose  charm- 
ing negatives  a  fresh  group  is 
printed  with  this  article.  Mr.  La 
Voy's  pictures  show  not  only  a  gift 
for  making  any  subject  pictorially 
interesting,  but  they  illustrate  in 
this  particular  case  a  happy  fac- 
ulty for  finding  romantic  beauty 
even  in  war-torn  countries. 

Exceptional  success  in  any  artis- 
tic way  rests  not  only  in  knowing 
what  is  pictoriallj'  interesting,  and 
in  choosing  the  right  point  of  view 
to  insure  the  simple  and  effective 
composition  that  constitutes  a  pic- 
ture, but  in  using  the  camera  itselt 
so  as  to  secure  those  qualities  of 


negative  that  will  give  best  expres- 
sion to  the  subject  selected. 

Take  the  case  of  the  old  Roman 
bridge  at  Vodina.  How  charm- 
ingly this  picture  is  composed  ' 
And  how  brilliant^,  yet  without 
the  slightest  hardness  or  "chalki- 
ne.ss"  Mr.  LaVoy  has  interpreted 
the  forms  and  the  spatterings  of 
color  in   this  scene  ! 

In  the  way  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition, the  door  and  the  line  of 
women  and  children  approaching 
the  recording  officer  to  receive 
their  allotments  of  Red  Cross  food 
is  really  noteworthy.  The  com- 
panion picture,  showing  the  line 
of  people,  with  the  peaks  of  back- 
ground tents,  is  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting human  document. 

The  "Macedonian  Village"  and 
the  Vodina  street  are  examples  of 
naturalistic  composition  worthj'  of 
an  able  painter. 

In  his  frosty  scene  on  the  Ser- 
bian front,  Mr.  La  Voy  has  a  differ- 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  FEEDING  REFUGEES  AT  VODINA 


ent  front.  This  surely  looks  dif- 
ferent from  pictures  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  studying  on  the 
western  front. 

There   is  quite   a   contrast,   and 
something  more  familiar  in  the  pic- 


ture of  General  Sarrail  awarding 
honors  to  Balkan  officers,  and  we 
are  glad  to  get  the  glimpse  of  the 
husk}'  young  oflScer  with  the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak — a  little  weapon  of 
wonderful    efficiencv  ! 


REFUGEES  IN  LINE  FOR  RED  CROSS  FoiiD 
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A  PICTURESQUE  SECTION  OF  THE  SERBIAN   FRONT  IN  WINTER 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  have 
heard  vastlj^  less  of  the  intensely 
dramatic  situation  in  the  East  of 
the  war,  than  in  the  West  of  it. 
But  no  corner  of  the  great  conflict 
is  so   remote   as  to  have   escaped 


the  Kodak.  The  war  has  taught 
us  a  great  deal  of  geographj^  and 
has,  at  the  same  time,  given  an 
added  zest  to  studies  of  the  world's 
peoples  that  will  be  materially 
aided  bv  the  camera. 


A    ROM..\NTIC    STRICI'T 


THE  TOWN   OF   VODINA 
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KOD AKERY 


Made  with  3A  Kodak,  by  Edivard  F.  Maddox;  f.S 


RECORDING  THE  LIGHTNING'S  FLASH 


To  appreciate  the  awe-inspiring 
beauty  of  the  lightning's  flash 
we  must  view  it  on  a  dark 
night,  for  it  is  only  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  that  the  fainter 
lines  of  light  that  branch  from  the 
main  stream  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Drawings  of  lightning,  especially 
those  made  in  the  days  before 
photography,  usually  represent  the 
flash  as  a  zigzag  or  as  a  forked 
streak  of  light,  but  neither  of  these 
forms  occur  as  frequently  as  the 
single  sinuous  line  or  the  fiery 
"river"  that  is  fed  by  tributary 
streams.  The  lines  of  light  are 
really  formed  by  leaping  sparks 
moving  so  quickly  that  the  impres- 
sion of  a  continuous  line  is  carried 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  In  the 
same  way  any  spot  of  light  carried 
before  an  exposed  film  will  produce 
the  effect  of  lines. 

So  rapidly  does  lightning  travel 
that  the  human  eye  transmits  little 


more  than  a  general  impression  of 
what  it  looks  like  to  the  brain,  but 
the  camera  lens  transmits  an  accu- 
rate, detailed  image  of  the  flash  to 
the  film,  which  permanently  re- 
cords it. 

To  make  a  snapshot  of  lightning 
is  possible,  but  it  is  not  practical, 
for  none  of  us  can  act  as  quick  as 
lightning  and  if  we  made  a  snap- 
shot exposure  the  instant  the  flash 
appeared  we  could  only  obtain  a 
partial  record,  as  the  first  part  of 
the  flash  that  became  visible  would 
have  vanished  before  we  had 
opened  the  shutter. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to 
place  the  camera  on  a  solid  support, 
open  the  shutter  for  a  time  ex- 
posure, await  the  appearance  of  the 
lightning  and  then  close  the  shutter 
as  soon  as  the  flash  has  occurred. 

This  method  applies,  of  course, 
to  night  work  only  as  during  the 
hours  of  daylight  the  film  would  be 
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hopelessly  over-exposed  if 
the  shutter  was  left  open 
waiting  for  the  lightning. 

It  was  by  this-  method 
that  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures were  made.  The  fact 
that  each  negative  was 
exposed  during  the  entire 
duration  of  the  fla.sh  and 
equally  good  results  were 
obtained  with  stops  f.7.7, 
/.8  and  /.16  is  due  to  the 
latitude   of   Eastman  film. 

Pictures  of  lightning  can 
be  made  with  any  kind  of 
camera.  With  fixed-focus 
cameras  that  have  no  stops 
marked  8  or  16  the  largest 
stop,   or   the   one   through 


Made  with  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Jr. 
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which     snapshots     are     ordinarily 
made,  should  be  used. 

The  sheet  lightning  that  ilhimi- 
nates  a  large  area  of  the  sky  does 
not  make  an  attractive  picture 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  vivid 
flash,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
tures on  page  9.    It  is  the  narrow 


lines  of  light  that  plunge,  usually 
tlownward,  that  produce  the  spec- 
tacular effects  which  are  always 
most  interesting  when  these  in- 
tensely brilliant  streamers  make 
silhouettes  of  landscape  objects 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  in 
the  picture  above. 


mi 

THE  LENS  STOP 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  lenses  are  fitted 
with  stops  of  various  sizes. 
These  stops,  which  are  also 
known  as  diaphragms,  are  used  for 
regulating  the  amovmt  of  light  that 
passes  through  the  lens.  A  large 
stop  will  allow  more  light  to  pass 
through  the  lens  than  a  small  one, 
just  as  a  large  window  allows  more 
light  to  enter  a  room  than  a  small 
window  does. 

The  exposure  needed  for  obtain- 
ing a  correctly  timed  negative  de- 


pends on  the  intensity  or  brilliancy 
of  the  light  that  reaches  the  film, 
and  since  the  size  of  the  stop  affects 
the  volume  of  the  light  that 
passes  through  the  lens  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  photographer  to 
know  the  relative  exposure  values 
of  the  stops  with  which  his  lens  is 
fitted. 

There  are  two  systems  of  mark- 
ing lens  stops:  The  U.  S.  (Uniform 
System)  is  ordinarily  used  on  rec- 
tilinear lenses,  and  its  markings  are 
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based  on  the  relation  between  the 
area  of  the  stop  and  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  while  the  /.  sj^stem  is  in 
practically  universal  use  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses,  and  its  markings  are 
based  on  the  relation  between  the 
diameter  of  the  stop  opening  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Different  numerals  are  used  for 
expressing  the  relative  values  of  the 
stops  in  these  two  sj'stems,  but  in 
both  sj'stems  all  stops  that  bear  a 
higher  number  than  U.  S.  4  or  /.8 
admit  just  half  as  much  light  as  the 
next  lower  numbered  stop.  This 
means  that  for  all  higher  num- 
bered stops  the  exposure  must  be 
doubled  when  the  stop  indicator  is 
moved  from  any  one  stop  number 
to    the    next    higher    number    and 


must  be  halved  when  the  indicator 
is  moved  from  any  stop  number  to 
the  next  lower  number.  To  illus- 
trate: Should  the  correct  exposure 
be  1/25  of  a  second  through  stop 
16  it  would  be  1/50  of  a  second 
through  stop  U.S.8  or  /.ll,  and 
1/12  of  a  second  through  stop 
U.S.32   or  /.22. 

The  numerals  used  for  marking 
the  stops  in  the  U.S.  and  /.  sys- 
tems are  listed  in  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  accompanying 
table. 

In  the  third  column  the  values 
of  these  stops  are  compared  with 
the  exposure  value  of  /.8  (U.S.4) 
which  is  the  largest  stop  on  recti- 
linear lenses. 

The  last  column  translates  these 
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values  into  actual  exposure  frac- 
tions, taking  1/25  of  a  second 
through  stop  16  (the  usual  ex- 
posure for  ordinary  landscape  sub- 
jects in  sunlight)  as  a  standard.  It 
is  the  figures  in  the  last  column  that 
many  of  our  leaders  have  asked  for. 

Lens  stops  that  are  marked  4.5. 
5.6,  6.3  and  7.7  are  only  used  on 
anastigmats. 

No  photographic  shutter  has  all 
the  speed  markings  listed  in  the 
last  column;  but  the  correct  ex- 
posure can  always  be  given  by 
using  the  stop  that  the  available 
shutter  speed  calls  for. 


COMPARATIVE 

STOP 

VALUES 

Exposure  Comparative 

/.               U.  S. 

\  alue 

Exposures 

4.5                  1.25 

.3 

1/330 

5.6                  2. 

.3 

1  /200 

6.3                  2.5 

.6 

1  /160 

7.7                 3.7 

.9 

1/110 

8                     4 

1 

1/100 

11                     8 

2 

1/50 

16                   16 

4 

1/25 

22                   32 

8 

1/12 

32                   64 

16 

1/6 

45                 128 

m 

32 

Hi 

1/3 

With  an  Autographic  Kodak  you 
can  record  the  date,  the  stop  and 
the  exposure  on  Autographic  Film. 
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PAEMS 


A  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 


EVER  since  development  papers 
have  come  into  universal  use 
there  has  been  an  insistent 
demand  for  a  universal  developer, 
that  is,  a  developer  that  would  pro- 
duce satisfactor\'  results  when  used 
for  the  development  of  both  nega- 
tives and  prints. 

The  standard  developer  for 
prints  is  Elon-Hj^lrochinon,  com- 
monly called  Elon-Hydro,  but 
neither  Elon-Hydro  nor  Metol- 
Hydro  (known  as  M.Q.)  are  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory  as  some 
other  developers  for  films  and 
plates. 

A  series  of  tests  has  been  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  devel- 
oper that  would  yield  prints  equal 
in  quality  to  those  developed  with 
Elon-Hydro  and  also  make  nega- 
tives that  would  have  a  better 
printing  quality  than  had  yet  been 


obtained  from  any  developer  that 
was  capable  of  making  high-grade 
prints.  A  comparison  of  these  tests 
showed  that  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer  would  produce  these 
results. 

A  careful  comparison  of  prints, 
made  from  the  same  negative, 
showed  that  no  difference  could  be 
detected  in  the  prints  developed 
with  Elon-Hydro  and  those  de- 
veloped with  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer.  It  was  found  that  the 
best  results  were  obtained  when 
both  these  developers  were  used  at 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  but 
that  when  the  temperature  was 
lowered  to  60  degrees  (thus  neces- 
sitating longer  development)  the 
Eastman  Special  Developer  was 
least  liable  to  stain  the  prints.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  those 
whose  fingers  are  irritated  by  Elon- 
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Hydro  rarely  experience  this  in- 
convenience when  using  the  East- 
man Special  Developer,  which  does 
not  stain  the  finger  nails. 

Negatives  of  the  same  subject, 
that  were  developed  by  the  tray 
method,  some  with  pj'ro  and  others 
with  the  Eastman  Special  Devel- 
oper, were  also  compared  and  it 
was  found  that  while  the  pyro  de- 
veloped negati\es  had  slightly  the 
best  printing  quality,  those  devel- 
oped with  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer  possessed  a  printing 
quality  that  was  superior  to  any 
that  had  yet  been  obtained  from 
any  other  developer  that  was  at 
the  same  time  entirely  suitable 
for  use  with  paper. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  neither  the  Ea-stman 
Special  Developer,  nor  am'  other 
developer  that  is  suitable  for  mak- 
ing prints,  is  recommended  for 
developing  negatives  in  the  tank. 


Tank  development  is  based  on  the 
action  of  pyro,  of  which  the  East- 
man Tank  Powders  are  composed. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  The  Eastman 
Special  Developer  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  vmiversal  developer 
we  know  of.  It  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  developing  prints  and  it  will 
also  produce  splendid  results  when 
used  for  developing  negatives  in 
the  traj'. 

The  photographer  who  prefers  to 
use  but  one  kind  of  developer  and 
the  photographer  who  wishes  to 
always  have  on  hand  a  developer 
that  is  adapted  for  so  wide  a  range 
of  work  as  the  development  of 
negatives,  lantern  slides,  Velox, 
bromide  and  other  papers,  will  find 
the  Eastman  Special  Developer 
splendidly  suited  to  his  needs.  It 
is  put  up  both  in  glass  tubes  and 
in  paper  packets  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  all  Kodak  dealers. 


PUPPY  LUCK 
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Airman  Handing  Photographic  Plates  to  a  "Groundman"  An  Air  Bomb 


Jombing  Machine  and  Fighting  Scout 
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Anti-Aircvaft  Men 
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Captured  German  Plane 
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CLOUDS  AND  LANDSCAPE  WITH 
EXPOSURE 


A   SNAPSHOT 


A  PROBLEM  that  often  confronts 
l\  the  photographer  is  how  to 
^-*-make  a  snapshot  of  a  land- 
scape, with  a  compact  film  camera, 
that  will  show  detail  in  nearby 
objects  and  also  show  the  clouds 
in  the  sky. 

In  order  to  record  both  clouds 
and  nearby  landscape  detail  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  filter,  but  a  color 
filter  that  will  cut  out  enough  of  the 
blue  in  white  light  to  make  the  blue 
sky  photograph  darker  than  white 
clouds  increases  exposure  at  least 
ten  times.  This  means,  if  the  cor- 
rect exposure  for  the  subject  should 
be  1/25  of  a  second  through  stop  16 
when  no  filter  is  used,  that  a  ten 
times  filter  would  make  it  necessarj^ 
to  give  a  %  second  exposure 
through  stop  16,  and  since  no  one 
can  depend  on  being  able  to  hold 


a  camera  perfectly  steady  for  }4 
a  second  the  use  of  stop  16  with  a 
ten  times  filter  puts  snapshot  work 
out  of  the  question. 

Suppose  we  tiy  to  get  aroimd  this 
difficulty  by  using  stop  4  on  a  rec- 
tilinear lens,  or  stop  /.8  on  an 
anastigmat,  either  of  which  stops 
will  pass  four  times  as  much  light 
as  stop  16.  The  exposure  without 
a  filter  will  then  be  1/100  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  with  a  ten  times  filter  it 
will  be  1/10  of  a  second.  If  there 
is  a  1/10  second  speed  mark  on  our 
shutter,  and  we  can  manage  to  hold 
the  camera  steady  while  a  1/10  sec- 
ond exposure  is  being  made,  we 
will  have  solved  the  problem,  but 
the  large  stop  used  will  confront  us 
with  another  difficulty — that  of 
depth  of  focus. 

Depth   of   focus    is   the   distance 
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between  the  nearest  and  farthest 
objects  that  the  lens  will  focus 
sharply,  and  this  distance  decreases 
as  the  size  of  the  stop  is  increased 
and  increases  as  the  size  of  the 
stop  is  decreased. 

Stop  4  (/.8)  is  a  large  stop,  and 
because  it  gives  much  less  depth  of 
focus  than  stop  16  it  is  rarely  used 
for  landscape  work,  unless  the  sub- 
ject is  an  extrenaely  distant  land- 
scape with  nothing  of  interest  in 
the  foreground,  or  unless  the 
foreground  of  the  scene  is  to  be 
trimmed  off  the  print  so  that  the 
attention  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  more  distant  objects. 

Stop  16  is  usually  recommended 
for  ordinary  landscape  work  when 
both  the  foreground  and  the  dis- 
tance are  to  be  sharplj^  rendered, 
and  as  we  have  shown  that  we  can- 
not use  a  ten  times  filter  with  stop 
16  unless  we  make  a  time  exposure 
it  is  evident  that  if  we  wish  to  get 
the  clouds,  and  the  foreground  also, 
with  a  snapshot  exposure,  we  need 
a  filter  that  will  subdue  the  light 
from  the  sky  without  subduing  the 
light  that  is  reflected  from  the 
landscape. 

It  is  just  this  selective  work  — 
the  cutting  out  of  more  of  the 
light  reflected  from  the  sky  than 
from  the  landscape  —  that  the 
Kodak  Sky  Filter  was  designed 
to  perform.  With  this  filter  snap- 
shots can  be  made  that  will  record 
detail  in  nearby  as  well  as  far  dis- 
tant objects  and  at  the  same  time 
suitably  record  white  clouds  in  a 
blue  sky.  The  upper  half  of  the 
filter  is  colored  yellow  so  that  it 
subdues  the  light  from  the  sky 
while  the  lower  half  is  not  colored 
so  that  the  light  reflected  from  the 
landscape  is  not  subdued. 


The  Kodak  Skj'  Filter,  used  with 
a  stop  of  any  size,  only  requires 
doubling  the  minimum  exposure 
that  will  suitably-  record  foreground 
detail,  and  if  1/25  of  a  second  hap- 
pens to  be,  as  it  often  is  in  prac- 
tice, more  than  the  minimum  per- 
missible exposure,  splendid  cloud 
effects  with  ample  landscape  detail 
can  be  recorded  when  a  1/25  second 
snapshot  is  made  with  the  Kodak 
Sky  Filter. 

The  Kodak  Sky  Filter  is  fur- 
nished by  Kodak  dealers  for  all 
the  models  of  Kodaks,  Premos  and 
Brownies.  It  is  so  useful  and  gives 
such  satisfactory  results  tliat  the 
writer  never  goes  afield  without  it, 
because  it  puts  the  clouds  that  are 
above  the  landscape  into  the  pic- 
tm-e,  with  a  snapshot  exposure. 
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The  photographs  above,  taken  through  a  very  powerful  microscope,  show 
crystals  of  silver  bromide  before  development  (on  the  left)  and  (on  the  right) 
some  crj'stals  after  they  have  been  changed  into  metallic  silver  by  develop- 
ment. The  crystals  before  development  are  transparent  except  where  they 
are  seen  sideways  or  where  their  edges  appears  darker.  After  development  the 
clear  yellow  silver  bromide  is  turned  into  a  black  coke-like  mass  of  silver  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  crystal  from  which  it  was  formed. 


THE    FUNDAMENTALS   OF    PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  DR.   C.   E.    K.   MEES 

Chapter  V — The  Photographic  Emulsion 


IN  the  last  chapter  of  this  series 
we  saw  that  in  order  to  take 
photographs  in  the  short  time 
for  which  a  Kodak  shutter  allows 
the  light  to  shine  upon  the  film  it  is 
necessary'  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  action  upon  the  film  should 
be  produced  by  the  light  itself,  and 
that  then,  after  this  small  amount 
of  action  has  been  produced  by  the 
exposure,  the  image  should  be  de- 
veloped by  treatment  of  the  ex- 
posed film  with  a  chemical  solution 
which  is  called  the  '"developer." 

The  sensitive  surface  with  which 
the  films  are  coated  is  called  the 
"emulsion."  This  emulsion  con- 
sists of  a  suspension  of  silver  bro- 
mide in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and 
it  is  made  in  the  following  waj- : 
Som.e  gelatine,  like  that  used  for 
cooking,   is  soaked   in   water,   and 


then  when  it  is  swollen  up  it  is  dis- 
solved by  putting  it  in  warm  water 
and  gently  warming  and  shaking 
until  it  is  all  dissolved.  Then  there 
is  added  to  this  the  right  quantity 
of  bromide.  Bromide  is  a  substance 
very  much  like  common  salt,  but 
instead  of  containing  chlorine, 
which  salt  contains,  it  contains  a 
near  relative  of  chlorine  called 
"bromine."  The  bromide  dis- 
solves in  the  gelatine  solution  just 
as  salt  would,  and  is  stirred  up  to 
get  it  evenly  distributed.  Mean- 
while, some  silver  nitrate  has  been 
weighed  out  so  that  the  right 
amount  is  taken  to  act  with  the 
amount  of  bromide  chosen  and  is 
dissolved  in  water,  in  which  it  dis- 
solves very  easily.  This  silver 
nitrate  solution  is  then  added 
slowlv  to  the  bromide  di.ssolved  in 
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Photograph  of  two  flasks  containing  silver  bromide  in  solution.  The  flask 
on  the  left  shows  that  silver  bromide  without  gelatine  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  solution.  The  one  on  the  right  shows  the  silver  bromide  held  evenly 
in  suspension  by  gelatine. 


the  gelatine,  and  produces  at  once  a 
precipitate  or  a  kind  of  yellowish- 
white  mud  of  silver  bromide.  This 
silver  bromide  is  sensitive  to  light 
so  that  before  adding  the  silver 
nitrate  to  the  bromide  and  gelatine 
all  the  white  lights  are  turned  out 
and  the  silver  is  added  by  the  light 
of  a  photographic  red  lamp. 

If  there  were  no  gelatine  with  the 
bromide  solution  the  silver  bromide 
formed  would  settle  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  solution  and  the 
emulsion  would  be  of  no  use,  but 
the  gelatine  prevents  this  and 
keeps  the  silver  bromide  suspended 
evenly  so  that  as  the  silver  is  added 
a  little  at  a  time,  with  the  solution 
being  stirred  meanwhile,  the  gela- 
tine becomes  full  of  the  smoothly, 
evenly  precipitated  silver  bromide 


distributed    through    the    solution. 

If  this  emulsion  of  silver  bromide 
in  gelatine  is  coated  on  the  film  and 
then  cooled,  the  gelatine  will  set  to 
a  jelly,  still  containing  the  silver 
bromide  suspended  in  it,  and  then 
when  this  laj'er  is  dried,  we  get  the 
smooth  j-ellowish  coating,  which  is 
familiar  to  those  of  us  who  have 
looked  at  an  undeveloped  film  in 
the  light. 

If  we  look  at  the  silver  bromide 
film  through  a  ver>-  high  power  mi- 
croscope, we  shall  find  that  the  sil- 
ver bromide  is  distributed  through- 
out it  in  the  form  of  tiny  crj'stals. 
When  these  crystals  are  e.^posed  to 
light,  no  visible  change  takes  place, 
but  there  must  be  some  change  be- 
cause when  a  cr\-stal  of  silver  bro- 
mide, which  ha«  been  exposed  to 
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light,  is  put  into  a  developer,  the 
developer  takes  the  bromine  away 
from  the  silver  and  leaves  instead 
of  the  crystal  what  looks  under  a 
microscope  like  a  tiny  mass  of 
coke,  which  is,  really,  the  metallic 
silver  itself  freed  from  the  presence 
of  the  bromine. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  silver, 
which  we  always  think  of  as  a 
bright,  shiny  metal  should  look 
black,  but  when  it  is  divided  up  in 
this  irregular  way,  it  looks  black, 
although  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
shiny  metal  we  are  familiar  with, 
just  as  a  black  lump  of  coke  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  bright,  gleaming 
diamond. 

If  the  silver  bromide  has  not 
been  exposed  to  light,  then  the  de- 


veloper has  no  power  to  take  away 
the  bromine  from  the  silver  and 
leave  the  black  silver  behind,  so 
that  we  see  a  developer  is  a  chemi- 
cal that  has  the  power  to  take  away 
the  bromine  from  the  silver  in  a 
grain  of  silver  bromide  which  has 
been  exposed  to  light  but  will  not 
affect  one  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  light. 

Wherever,  then,  the  light  in  the 
Kodak  acts  upon  the  silver  bromide 
crystals  in  the  emulsion,  the  de- 
veloper turns  them  into  black 
grains  of  silver  and  we  get  an 
image,  and  where  the  light  has  not 
acted  the  developer  has  no  action 
and  no  image  is  produced.  The 
chemical  part  played  by  a  devel- 
oper, therefore,  is  the  freeing  of  the 
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HAY  TIME 
Made  Tvith  a  zC  Brou-nie 


metallic  silver  from  the  bromine 
associated  with  it. 

Xow  this  liberation  of  metals 
from  their  compounds  is  the  most 
important  chemical  process  in  the 
historj'  of  the  human  race. 

The  great  thing  which  has  dis- 
tinguished man  from  the  other  ani- 
mals has  been  his  ability  to  make 
and  use  ^tools  and  weapons,  and 
man  has  progressed  step  by  step 
from  the  earliest  days  when  he  used 
a  flint  fastened  to  a  stick,  to  the 
present  time,  when  he  employs  the 
marvellous  machinery-  of  modem 
civilization;  but  the  greatest  step 
in  all  that  progress  came  when  men 
found  out  how  to  get  metals  to  use 
in  the  place  of  stone.  All  the  ear- 
liest weapons  were  made  of  stone, 
and  then  men  found  a  way  of 
getting  tin  from  its  ores,  and  found 
that  when  this  tin  was  combined 
with  copper,  which  they  found  in 
the  ground,  they  could  get  bronze. 


and  for  a  long  time  all  the  weapons 
and  tools  were  made  of  bronze,  and 
then  came  the  greatest  discoveiy  of 
all — they  found  that  bj-  taking  iron 
ore  and  heating  it  with  charcoal 
they  could  get  the  metal  iron, 
which  made  such  beautiful  tools 
and  weapons;  and  from  the  time 
that  men  found  out  how  to  get 
iron,  they  ceased  to  be  savages  and 
began  to  be  civihzed. 

Iron  is  got  from  the  ore  by  heat- 
ing it  with  charcoal  or  coke,  which 
takes  away  the  other  components 
of  the  ore  and  leaves  the  metallic 
iron  free.  Metals  can  be  got  out  of 
their  components  in  different  ways. 
Quicksilver,  for  instance,  can  be 
got  bj'  merely  heating  its  oxide.  If 
the  red  oxide  of  quicksilver  be 
heated  the  quicksilver  will  boil  off. 
and  can  be  collected  quite  pure  at 
once.  Sih'er  is  rather  easy  to  get, 
and,  indeed,  if  we  take  a  solution  of 
silver   nitrate   and   add   some   iron 
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sulphate  to  it  the  metalHc  silver 
will  be  thrown  out  as  a  black 
sludge. 

The   developers   that  we   use   in 
photography    play    the    same    part 


for  the  silver  that  the  charcoal  does 
for  the  iron;  they  take  away  the 
bromine  from  the  silver  bromide 
and  leave  the  metallic  silver 
behind. 


DEVASTATED   BELGIUM   AND   FRANCE 


HAVE  you  any  photographs, 
that  were  made  before  the 
war,  of  the  parts  of  Belgium 
and  France  that  are  or  that  have 
been  occupied  by  the  German 
armies? 

By  sending  them  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  you 
will  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
Allies. 

Kindly  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  your  friends  and  to  the  attention 
of  all  people  you  can  get  in  touch 
with  that  have  traveled  in  Europe. 


Remember  it  is  not  pictures  of 
the  war  that  are  wanted,  but  it  is 
pictures  that  show  scenes  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  country  as  they 
were  before  the  Germans  entered 
them,  that  the  War  Department  is 
desirous  of  obtaining. 

Send  all  such  pictures  as  you 
possess  or  can  obtain,  with  data 
telling  when  and  where  they  were 
made  and  what  they  represent,  to 
Mr  a.  B.  Coxe,  Lt.-Col.  General 
Staff,  1156  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BY  WAY  OF  AUGUST  CONTRAST— ON  THE  SWISS  MOUNTAINS 

Made  with  3A  Folding  Kodak 


CHURCH  OF   ST.  MATHIAS  AT  MORLAIX,  FRANCE 
Made  with  3A  Folding  Kodak,  f.zz;  i-io  sec. 
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THE    EXPOSURE    TO   GIVE    BY    MOONLIGHT 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  often  inquire 
regarding  the  exposure  to 
give  when  making  pictures 
by  moonlight. 

The  intensity  of  full  moonlight, 
as  compared  with  the  intensity  of 
bright  sunlight,  has  been  measured 
by  various  investigators  and  the 
conclusions  reached  are,  that  the 
brightness  of  sunlight  is  about 
500,000  times  greater  than  the 
brightness  of  the  full  moon. 

As  moonlight  is  more  yellowish 
than  sunlight  it  is  well  to  consider 
that  its  photographic  value  is  only 
1/600,000  that  of  sunlight.  The 
half  moon  gives  less  than  half  as 
much  light  as  the  full  moon. 

An  easy  way  to  determine  the 
exposure  to  give  by  full  moonlight, 
when  a  fully  exposed  negative  is 
desired,  is,  first  decide  oTi  the 
exposure  you  would  give  for  a  fully 
timed  negative  of  the  subject  by 
sunlight,  then  expose  for  as  many 
hundred  minutes  by  moonlight  as 
you  would  expose  for  1/100  parts 
of  a  second  by  sunlight.  In  other 
words,  for  every  1/100  of  a  second 
by  sunlight  give  100  minutes  by 
full  moonlight. 

But  this  rule  of  100  minutes  for 
every  1/100  of  a  second  provides 
for  a  fully-timed  negative.  This 
would  give  nearly  a  dajdight  effect. 
Daylight  effects  are  seldom  desired 
in  night  pictures.  What  usually  is 
wa,nted  is  a  typical  night  effect. 
Pictures  showing  night  effects  can 
be  made  by  moonlight  b}'  under- 
exposing the  negative — %  the  ex- 
posure needed  for  obtaining  a 
fully-timed  negative  usually  pro- 
ducing the  result. 

On  a  clear  night,  when  the  full 


moon  is  shining  on  the  subject  you 
wish  to  photograph,  you  should 
obtain  a  typical  night  picture  with 
an  exposure  of  from  25  to  40 
minutes,  when  using  stop  U.  S.  4; 
this  is  the  largest  stop  on  rectilin- 
ear lenses,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  Stop  /.8  on  anastigmats. 

This  exposure  should  be  doubled 
when  the  largest  stop  is  used  on 
cameras  that  have  no  stop  mark- 
ings. It  should  also  be  doubled 
when  the  largest  stop  is  used  on 
cameras  having  stops  marked  1, 
2  and  3,  and  when  the  camera  has  a 
stop  No.  4  that  follows  the  figure  3. 


A    REFRESHER 

All  of  us  need  to  refresh  our 
memories  from  time  to  time  and 
one  can  scarcely  be  too  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  a  booklet 
like  the  Velox  Manual.  As  a  guide 
to  print  making,  it  has  served 
thousands  of  photographers  in  good 
stead,  year  in  and  year  out.  The 
glossary  of  photographic  terms 
and  the  list  of  causes  of  non-success 
are  especially  valuable.  Your 
dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy. 


PRINT  CRITICISM 

~^^"T^ouLD  3^ou  like  to  have  us 
Y/V'    criticise  your  pictures?    If 

'  '  so  send  us  both  negatives 
and  prints,  and  explain  as  fully  as 
possible  how  they  were  made. 

Both  negatives  and  prints  will  be 
promptly  returned,  with  our  criti- 
cism and  suggestions. 

This  service  will  be  rendered  jree 
oj  charge. 

Address  Kodakery,  Canadian 
Kodak  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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YOUR  Finishing  Department 


For  Developing : 


Kodak 

Film 

Tank 

Price,  S-."5  up 

Daylight  all  the 
way. 

As  far  as  develop- 
ing goes,  the  use  of 
the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  makes  ever}'- 
bod}^  an  expert  from 
the  ver}'  start. 


Kodak 

Amateur 

Printer 

Price,    S6.00 

Printing  is  ahva\\s 
a  pleasure — the  con- 
venience and  effici- 
ency of  this  outfit 
make  it  a  real  de- 
light. 

It  helps  you  make 
better  prints. 


Both  outfits  are  compact — there' s  room  for 
them  in  the  vacatiofi  luggage 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  ■■.■our  dealer's. 
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POCKET  PREMO 


A  NEW  and  attractive  little 
camera  that  makes  2^  x 
^j{  pictures,  and  embodies 
extreme  compactness  and 
simplicity  of  loading  and 
operating. 

No  focusing  or  estimat- 
ing of  distances  is  required.  The  lens  and  shutter 
is  automatically  extended  and  locked  rigidly  in 
focusing  position,  when  the  bed  of  the  camera  is 
drawn  down. 

The  Pocket  Premo  is  brought 
into  action  very  quickly,  and  un- 
usual and  interesting  pictures, 
that  would  be  lost  if  adjustment 
of  focus  were  necessary,  may 
easily  be  secured. 

Dimensions  :   l}{x3}(^■x.i-^\  ;  weight  :   18  ounces. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  copy  oj 
the  4.8  page  Premo  Catalogue. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The 

Kodapod 

-Price,  $2.1 


Thk  grip  is  in  the  clip — the  jaws  hold  to 
tree,  fence  or  similar  object  so  tightly  that 
rigid  tripod  support  is  afforded  the  Kodak. 

If  3'ou  slip  a  Kodapod  in  your  pocket,  the 
unexpected  time-exposure  can  not  find  you 
unprepared. 

B}'  means  of  a  clamping  screw,  the  Kodak 
may  be  adjusted  to  correct  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal position. 

The  Kodapod  fits  any  camera  that  has  a 
standard  tripod  socket. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Reasons  for  a 

GRAFLEX 
CAMERA 


The  subject  is  shown  '\vl  full  picture  size,  right  side  up. 

Focus  and  Composition  are  under  absolute  control 
up  to  the  very  instant  of  exposure. 

The  shutter  speeds  range  from  "time"  exposures  to 
1  oVo  o^  ^  second. 

The  shutter  permits  the  lens  to  work  at  its    full 
efficiency  throughout  the  period  of  exposure. 

Well  timed  negatives  obtainable  with  high  shutter 
speeds,  or  poor  lighting  conditions. 

Simplicit}'  and  precision  of  operation. 

Adaptability  to    speed  work,   general 
views,  or  interiors. 

These    are   the   features    that    insure 
certainty  in  the  photographic  result. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  zcrite  us  for 
Graflex  Catalogue. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Kodak  Album 

Never    were    pictures   so   worth   the 
taking — never   so    worth    the  keeping. 

The  Kodak  Album,  illustrated  above,  combines 
beauty  of  appearance  with  the  utmost  in  album 
utility.  Constructed  on  the  sensible  loose  leaf 
principle,  new  pages  may  be  added  as  your  photo- 
graphic collection   grows. 

Cover  of  one  piece,  black,  narrow-grained  cowhide, 
leather  lined  with  edges  in  Oxford  Bible  style. 

THE    PRICE 

434:  X    7,  A,  50  black  leaves |3.75 

7      X  11,  B,  50  black  leaves 5.50 

Package  12  extra  leaves.  A,  |0.15  ;  B,  f;0. 18 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


Your   soldier  —  any   soldier  —  de- 
serves the  best. 

So  when  you    send  him   pictures 
from   home    make   the    prints    on 

VELOX 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


THE    PANORAM    KODAK 


^v^ 


Ox  the  motor  trip,  when  the  beaiit\-  of  the  view 
before  voii  causes  the  driver  to  automatically  bring 
his  car  to  an  abrupt  stop — then  is  the  time  for 
the  Panoram   Kodak. 

A  different  kind  of  Kodak  is  the  Panoram.  Its  lens, 
mounted  on  a  pivot,  swings  from  one  side  of  the  camera  to 
the  other  so  as  to  include  the  whole  view  with  a  single 
exposure  :  while  the  long,  narrow  pictures  tell  the  story  of 
"that  wonderful  view"  as  no  smaller  sized  print  could. 


There  are  two  Panoram  Kodaks,  the  No.  1  and  No.  4.  The  No.  1 
makes  a  picture  2J4  ^  "i  inches,  and  its  lens  swings  through  a  scope 
of  112  degrees  :  the  No.  4  makes  a  picture  3*2  x  12  inches  and  swings 
through  a  scope  of  142  degrees. 


THE    PRICE 


No.  1  Panoram  Kodak. 
No.  4  Panoram  Kodak. 


$13.50 
22.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO.   CANADA 


vour  dealer's. 


h'\  .^r  ;'■/• 


